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PREFACE. 


TN  submitting  the  ensuing  pages  to 
^  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  the  author 
has  no  hopes  of  their  passing  unscorch^ 
ed  through  its  tremendous  flames :  nor 
is  she  weak  enough  to  expect  that  any 
thing  she  can  urge  will  induce  her 
judges  to  temper  for  her  the  heat  of 
the  burning  ploughshare.  Were  she 
not  provided  with  a  talisman,  of  which 
she  has  in  many  instances  proved  the 
eflicacy,  she  would  shrink  hopeless 
from  the  trial  j  but  confident  that 
upon  this  occasion  it  will  not  be  found 
to  have  lost  any  of  its  virtue,   she 
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binds  it  to  her  bosom,  and  proceeds, 
if  not  without  apprehension,  at  least 
without  dismay. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  on  the  generous 
and  candid,  that  the  talisman  of  good 
intentions  can  exert  its  friendly  influ- 
ence J  but  it  is  the  approbation  of  such 
minds  alone,  that  she  feels  any  solici- 
tude to  secure.  Of  such  minds  she  is 
anxious  to  conciliate'  the  esteem,^  and 
would*  spare  no  pains  to  purchase  their 
dignified  support  —  their  unequivocal 
suffrage.  In  order  to  render  her  plea 
availing,  she  thinks  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  Bay  a  few  wo]rds  in  explanation 
of  the  motives  which  induced  her  to 
write,  and  which  led  her  to  publish 
the  letters  of  which  these  volumes  are 
composed.  The  motives  are  extreme- 
ly simple.  She  wrote  to  gratify  her 
feelings,  by  keeping  up  this  species  of 
intercourse  with  a  family  of  amiable 
children^  to  whose  interests  she  had 

for 


for  seme  time  devoted  her  sole  atten* 
turn ;  and  who  had  greatly  endeared 
themselves  to  her  aflfections«  A  hope 
that  she  might  even  in  absence  conti- 
nue to  be  of  use  to  them^  induced  her 
to  attempt  making  a  fidr  and  striking 
delineation  of  those  objects  to  which 
she  had  endeavoured  imperceptibly  to 
lead  their  infant  steps.  The  task  waa 
delicate  as  well  as  difficult.  In  order 
to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  pecu- 
liar opinions,  or  accidental  prejudices 
of  those,  with  whom  it  might  be  their 
lot  to  live,  she  endeavoured  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  to  general  views ;  but 
as  the  mind  must  have  made  consider- 
able progress  before  it  is  capable  of 
embracing  these,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary so  to  manage  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment, as  to  give  interest  and  import, 
ance  to  every  separate  link.  In  this 
she  has  not  succeeded  to  her  own  sa- 
tisfaction, and  cannot  hope  that  others 
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wiH  be  more  easily  satisfied ;  yet  still 
trusts  tibat  candour  will  make  some  al« 
l6wance  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  by 
which  she  was  embarrassed. 
*   It  must  be  confessed,  that  whatever 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  cir- 
eumstaiices  under  which  a  book  is  writ-r 
ten,  by  those  who  take  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  writer,  it  is  only  to  the 
fiiends  of  the  individual  that  they  can 
with  propriety  be  offered  as  an  apology 
for  any  app^ent  defect.     With  the 
public,   ans  author  has,  or   ought  ta 
have,  no  other  existence  than  a&  aa 
author.    On  the  present  occasion,  no 
other  circumstances  tl)an  those  that 
suie  connected   with   such   existence^, 
i^all  therefore  be  brought  forward. 

To  the  writer  of  the  Letters  on  the 
Elementary  Princijd^s  of  Education,. 
m  much  indulgence  has  been  hitherto 
s^ewn  as  to  encourage  her  to  hope, 
&at  in  mentioning  that  work  as  the 
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originating  cause  of  the  present,  she 
will  do  no  injury  to  its  interest. 

Concerning  the  truth  of  the  princi* 
pies  upon  which  that  book  was  vmU 
ten,  no  doubt  had  ever  crossed  her 
mind :  but  her  reliance  upon  her  own 
judgment  has  never  had  suflScient 
force  to  render  her  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  her  superiors  in  wisdom 
and  information.  By  the  approbation 
of  those  best  qualified  to  decide,  her 
judgment  was  confirmed.  Still,  how- 
evef,  an  opportunity  was  wanting  for 
observing  the  consequences  of  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles 
she  had  endeavoured  to  unfold.  When 
least  expected  *  that  opportunity  was 
presented,  and  presented  under  cir- 
cumstances so  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  promised  an  ample  recompence  for 
every  sacrifice  which  her  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  education  rendered  her 
willing  to  make.    Nor  were  her  expec- 
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tations  disappointed — for  she  has  how 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  speak 
with  confidence  of  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages that  result  from  a  strict  at- 
tention to  the  early  development  of 
the  infimt  faculties.  She  can  now 
from  experience  enforce  her  confirm- 
ed opinion  of  the  influence  of  early 
association,  in  forming  the  disposi- 
tion and  character ;  and  from  expe- 
rience likewise,  can  assure  the  timid 
and  the  doubtful,  that  the  trouble  of 
watching  over  these  associations,  sinks 
into  nothing,  when  placed  in  com- 
parison with  the  delight  of  which 
it^  opens  a  never-failing  source.  The 
more  her  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion  have  been  enlarged,  the  more 
thoroughly  is  she  persuaded,  that  the 
lessons  whicH  are  given  in  the  com- 
mon routine  of  education,  give  little 
either  of  exercise  or  improvement  to 
apy  faculty  excepting  memory :   and 
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that  it  is  only  in  as  far  as  it  excites 
the  mind  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  aU 
its  various  powers,  that  education  will 
produce  any  salutary  or  permanent 
effect.  To  a  task  which  requires  such 
unwearied  attention,  she  believes  none 
to  be  competent,  but  those  who  are 
stimulated  to  the  undertaking  by 
such  a  disinterested  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  its  objects,  as 
will  render  every  advance  they  make^ 
a  source  of  heart-felt  satisfaction :  a 
satifaction  not  merely  of  that  quies- 
cent nature,  which  arises  from  the 
pleasure  of  success  —  but  a  satisfac- 
tion strong  and  vivid,  and  brightly 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  hope. 

Some  idea  of  self  mingles  with  the 
best  of  actions.  Some  notion  of  re- 
ward,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
however  unconscious  we  may  be  of 
entertaining  it,  will,  upon  examina- 
tion, be  found  to  have  given  life  to 
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evay  virtuous  exertion.  While  the 
mother,  or  the  friend  who  with  ma-^ 
ttma}  affection  performs  a  mother's 
duties,  observes  with  rapture  the  pro- 
gress that  is  daily  making  towards 
the  formation  of  that  perfect  charac- 
ter, which  had  been  delineated  in  her 
sanguine  mind;  —  she  looks  forward, 
a^d  bdiolds  the  darling  object  of  her 
present  cares,  the  support  and  ccms^ 
fort  of  her  declining  years  ;  suad  anti- 
cipates in  the  sweet  return  of  gra^ 
titude,  ais  ample  reward  for  all  the 
anxieties  of  afiectiom 

'*  Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A  tear  of  pity  or  a  smile  ©f  love. 
Or  cons  his  "murm'ring  tafk  beneath  her  care. 
Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  ev'ning  prayer, 
Or  gazing  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear  ; 
New  fondly  looks,  admiring  Hope  the  while, 
jti  every  iartku  teoTf  and  every  smile* 

Plbasurbs  of  Hope* 

The 
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The  swsistant  of  her  labours  « 
placjed  under  circumstances  widely 
difierent.  She  et^gages  herself  for  a 
certain  limited  period  to  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  stipulated  duties,  to^ 
be  paid  for  at  a  stipulated  price. 
With  whatever  fidelity  she  may  dis- 
charge her  obligation,  whatever  pleaU 
sure  she  may  derive  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  amply  discharged 
it,  she  looks  not  to  the  future  cha- 
racter for  her  reward,  for  on  the 
glory  of  the  future  character,  she 
knows  she  is  not  destined  to  partici- 
pate.  From  the  degree  in  which  the 
mechanical  accomplishments  have  been 
acquired,  she  may  reap  advantage,  as 
a  recommendation  of  her  abilities  and 
skill :  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  heart, 
she  has  no  further  interest,  than  such 
as  a  virtuous  mind  must  ever  take  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  virtue.  Her 
principles  may  lead  her  to   sow  the 
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seeds ;  but  of  the  harvest  of  her  la- 
bours she  expects  not  to  partake.  Her 
hopes  and  her  feelings  are  bounded  to 
the  present.  Her  cares,  like  those  of 
the^  parents  of  the  feathered  race, 
cease  with  their  flight  into  the  world. 
The  nestlings,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  poet, 

**  Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  8ky>— 
u  The  surging  air  receives 

**  Its  plumy  bi^rden.-— Their  self-taught  wings 
**  Winnow  the  warring  element.  — 
**  Till  vanished  every  fear ;  and  every  power 
**  Roused  into  life,  and  action  ;  high  in  air 
"  The  acquitted  parents  see  their  soaring  race, 
•*  And  once  r^otcingi  never  know  them  more."' 

From  views  that  are  necessarily  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  narrow  Kmits 
of  the  period  of  early  youth,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  all  that  is  most  essen- 
tial to  the  future  conduct,  should  in 
•so  many  instances  appear  to  have  been 
excluded. 

The 
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The  views  of  parents  may,  it  is  trac, 
be  stiil  more  narrow  and  confined; 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  If  pa- 
rents look  not  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment, if  the  real  interests  and  future 
happiness  of  their  children  occupies 
no  place  in  their  thoughts,  they  will 
doubtless  leave  the  formation  of  their 
characters  to  chance,  —  but  they  will 
do  it  at  the  risk  of  having  their  own 
future  hours  embittered  by  many  a 
heartfelt  sorrow. 

Parents  may  become  careless  or  in- 
different;  but  they  never  can  be  di- 
vested of  all  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  their  offspring.  That  conduct 
must,  even  to  the  close  of  their  exist- 
ence, have  power  to  kindle  the  glow 
of  satisfaction  or  the  blush  of  shame  \ 
Were  parents  to  anticipate  these  sen- 
sations,  afe  the  certain  result  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  had  attended  to 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  infant 
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mind,  they  would  require  no  exhorta- 
tions to  attention.  In  a  regard  to 
their  own  happiness  they  would  have 
an  incentive  sufficiently  powerful  to 
animate  them  to  every  necessary  exer- 
tion. 

Minds  susceptible  of  the  ardent 
feelings  of  friendship  and  affection, 
may  become  little  less  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  an  adopted  family,  than 
if  bound  by  the  paretital  tie :  but  to 
such  minds  the  fascinating  endear- 
ments* of  infant  innocence;  the  hopes 
inspired  by  the  progressive  expansion 
of  the  infant  heart  and  understanding ; 
and  the  delight  arising  from  antici- 
pated views  of  the  future  character; 
may  eventually  prove  sources  of  the 
keenest  misery;  as,  should  circum- 
stances ever  throw  them  to  a  distance 
from  the  objects  of  their  tenderness, 
every  hope  that  had  been  cherished, 
every  care  that  had  awakened  vigi- 
lance, 
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jbnce,  and  every  little  circumstance 
tfasit  haki  called  forth  the  fondness  of 
the  heart,  will  give  additional  poig. 
nancy  to  the  pang  of  separation. 

From  whatever  point  the  subject 
is  viewed,  the  author  perceives  addi-^ 
taonal  reason  to  enforce  a  considera^ 
tictn  of  the  advantages  that  are  cer-^ 
ttinly  to  be  derived  from  a  regular 
and  early  ctdtivation  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind^  and  the  affections  of  the 
heart.  She  believes  that  were  their 
Coltivation  to  become  a  chief  object 
q£  attention,  thpre  would,  in  the  next 
generatiod,  be  little  necessity  for  ex* 
horting  those  who  have  a  certain  and 
unalienable  interest  in  the  future  con«* 
duct  of  children,  to  take  upon  them- 
sdves  a  principal  share  in  their  in- 
stuiction. 

To  those  who  really  wish  to  per- 
form this  momentous  duty,  no  hint 
that  can  be  given  upon  the  formation 
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tj£  religious  and  moral  principle  will 
be  given  in  vain.  A  hope  that  the 
ensuing  Letters  might  afford  some 
degree  of  assistance  in  these  important 
p<Hnts,  was  a  chief  incitement  to  their 
publication.  To  the  young,  indeed, 
they  are  addressed,  and  to  young 
Blinds  that  have  been  prepared  by 
previous  instruction  for  their  perusal^ 
the  author  flatters  herseUT  they  may 
prove  salutary — she  assures  herself 
they  will  at  least  prove  safe. 

As  it  was  her  aim  to  give  a  eeneral 
«d  comprehendve  TJ^  of  1  im. 
portant  truths  which  have  been  con- 
veyed to  us  by  Divine  revelation,  she 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  other  authority  than  the 
Bible  for  any  thing  that  she  advanced. 
She  is  not  perfectly  unapprised  of  the 
risk  she  may  hereby  have  incurred. 
She  knows  there  are  those  who  consi- 
der every  book  in  which  they  do  not 
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ferceive  the  names  of  their  favourite 
authors,  as  of  doubtfiil  tendency  ;  who 
deem  every  one  who  is  not  declaredly 
of  their  party,  as  a  certain  enemy  to 
all  the  doctrines  which  their  party  has 
most  zealously  espoused  ;  and  all  who 
oppose  its  doctrines  as  in  a  state  of 
utter  reprobation.  By  such  she  will 
probably  be  at  all  events  condemned. 
But  as  she  would  not  wiUingly  incur 
the  disapprobation  of  any  worthy 
person,  she  does  not  scruple  to  ad» 
vance  the  plea  of  ignorance  in  miti- 
gation of  her  pffence.  Of  controvert 
sial  theology  she  confesses  herself  to 
foe  deplorably  ignorant,  and  despairs 
of  ever  being  otherwise  than  igno- 
rant; as,  were  she  ever  so  much  in* 
clined  to  enter  upon  the  study,  she 
is  too  deficient  in  scholastic  lore,  to 
have  any  hopes  of  being  able  to  pur- 
sue it,  so  as  to  become  perfect  mistress 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides 

of 
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of  ev^iy  question.  Without  such  a 
degree  of  information,  she  should  con- 
sider fierself  guilty  of  presumption 
and  arrogance,  were  she  to  pretend  to 
judge. 

The  opinions  that  are  called  ortho- 
dox, when  rendered  plain  by  being 
stripped  of  all  technical  phraseology, 
die  finds  in  general  exactly  conformable 
to  her  own ;  but  she  embraces  them. 
Blot  because  they  are  sanctioned  by  par- 
tiealar  names,  but  because  they  seem 
to  her  to  be  consonant  to  Scripture.  To 
the  service  of  the  church  of  England 
die  for  the  sdme  rieason  adheres,  and 
ilrtodd  so  adhere,  whether  it  were 
proved  or  diiqiroved  that  Calvin  or 
his  friends  had  a  hand  in  composing 
iU  But  while  she  thus  adheres  to  the 
church,  she  cannot,  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned reatons,  think  it  incumbent 
i^n  her  in  her  present  state  of  igno- 
fance,  to  enter  the  lists  as  its  cham-* 
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pion,  and  to  hurl  defiance  upon  aU 
who  think  they  may  be  saved  though 
they  come  not  within  its  pale»    Let 
those  who  have  power  for  the  contest, 
arm  themselves  for  the  combat;  she 
has  been  taught  to  consider  her  sex 
as  precluded  irom  the  field  of  strife. 
Nor  is  a  sense  of  propriety  the  only 
motive  that  deters  her  from  engaging 
in  a  war  of  controversy.     Doubts  con- 
cerning the  consequences  which  such 
-warfare    might  have    upon  her   own 
mind,  and  upon  the  minds  of  others, 
would  at  all  eyents  impose  restraint. 
From  all  she  has  observed,  it  appears 
to  her,   that,    with   whatever  temper 
abstract    propositions    may  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand them  J  they  are  seldom  sup- 
ported by  those  who  have  not  that  ad- 
vantage, without  some  violence  to  the 
spirit    of  charity.     The    propositions 
may  be  just  and  true ;  but  the  zeal  that 
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violates  charity  converts  them  into 
means  of  inflaming  the  pride  and  ani- 
jnosity  of  party.  If  the  time  ever  ar- 
.rives  in  which  it  shall  be  made  clear  to 
her  that  the  spirit  of  party  tends  to 
advance  the  interests  of  religion,  the 
^qpirit  of  party  it  will  then  become 
her  duty  to  acquire.  While  her  con- 
viction leads  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion, no  friendship  for  the  individuals 
of  which  any  party  is  composed ;  no 
respect  for  the  talents,  or  the  learn- 
ing, or  the  worth  of  any  who  arrange 
themselves  beneath  its  banners,  will 
lead  her  to  assume  its  badge.  Her 
earnest  wish  is  to  see  all  Christians 
join  in  anxious  endeavours  to  spread 
the  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Whoever  labours  in  this 
vineyard  ought  not  to  look  to  the 
praise  of  their  ftUow-labourers,  but  to 
the  Master  d  the  vineyard  for  their 
reward.    If  the  following  little  work 
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is  acceptable  in  his  sight,  it  will  have 
been  accepted  as  a  labour  of  love.  It 
interferes  with  no  one's  opinions;  it 
clashes  with  no  one's  interests.  '  It 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  the 
celebrate<^  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor in  his  epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
sermons  preached  at  the  Golden 
Grove. 

**  The  special  design  of  the  whole 
**  is  to  describe  the  greater'  lines  of 
•*  duty  by  special  arguments;  and  if 
*•  any  witty  censurer  shall  observe 
**  that  I  tell  him  nothing  but  what 
•*  he  knew  before,  I  shall  be  con- 
**  tented  with  it,  and  rejoice  that  he 
"  was  so  well  instructed;  and  wish 
"  also  that  he  needed  not  a  remem^ 
**  hrancer : — and  that  I  profess  not 
**  to  make  curious  inquiries  after  new 
*<  NOTHINGS,   but  pursuances  of  old 
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10  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LADY  E B 


Weft  Ham,  Nov.  14,  iBo;* 
My  dear  Lady  JElizabeth^ 

T^HE  correspondence,  from  which  I 
promised  myself  so  much  pleasure, 
has,  by  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen 
x^ircumstances,  been  interrupted;  but 
the  tender  affection,  which  led  me  so 
willingly  to  embrace  the  proposal  of 
entering  into  it,  remains  unimpaired. 
Of  the  nature  and  strength  of  that  af- 
fection, you  have  had  so  many  convin- 
cing proofs,  that,  young  as  you  are, 
I  have  no  apprehension  of  their  being 
ever  effaced  from  your  remembrance. 
VOL.  I.  B  The 
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The  fiill  assurance  I  possess  of  hav- 
ing gained  the  love,  the  confidence, 
and  esteem  of  the  most  amiable  and 
engaging  of  children  is,  I  confess,  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  my  heart;  it  is 
the  more  gratifying  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  never  having  permitted 
any  consideration  to  interfere  with 
what  appeared  to  me  the  great  and 
real  interests  of  the  precious  objects 
of  my  tenderness*  It  is,  indeed,  a 
great  contsjolation  to  reflect,  that  in 
every  recollected  proof  of  the  strength 
•of  my  attachment  you  will  be  able  to 
ttttce  the  undeviating  steadiness  of 
the  principles  by  which  it  was  guided ; 
^or  have  I  any  doubts  concerning  the 

*^ia*are   of  the  impression    they    left 

'^q[>on  your  mind. 

The  hopes  I  formed  respecting  you, 
toy  beloved  child,  will,  I  trust,  be 
dttqily  realized :  and, .  though  the 
tkiie  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
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with  you  was  too  sbort  to  admit  iof 
tnj  ibmg  ISse  a  dregular  developB^ait 
of  the  plan  I  had  formed  for  your  im- 
provement, I  trust  the  comer  stone 
which  I  laid  will  be  retained  as  the 
fouQdation  of  the  future  superstruc- 
ture. The  emotion,  with  which  you 
received  many  of  the  important  truths 
it  was  my  delight  to  unfold  to  you, 
gives  me  reason  to  h(^e,  that  the  foun- 
dation, thus  laid,  will  not  be  easilgr 
shaken.  But  though  many  of  theae 
truths  may  retain  a  j^ce  in  your 
memory,  your  recollection  with  re- 
gard to  others  may  be  imperfect.  Even 
#those  remembered  with  accuracy  will 
be  recalled  in  a  detached  form,  and 
not  as  parts  of  one  great  and  connected 
whole.  They  will  have  the  force  of 
precepts,  but  they  will  not  have  the 
power  of  principles. 

The  primary  object  of  the  letters 
which  I  have  it  now  in  contemplation 
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to  addresfi  to  you  is  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. Of  the  various  motives  which 
have  determined  me  to  give  them  in  a 
public  form,  I  shall  only  mention  that 
which  immediately  concerns  yourself; 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  sufficient  to 
obviate  all  the  objections  that  can  be 
made  against  it* 

No   communication    of  my    senti- 
ments would,    I  am  persuaded,  have 
1)een  received  by  you   with  indiffer- 
-ence;  but  how  could  I  expect  that, 
at  your  tender  age,  letters  in  manu- 
script would  be  preserved  with  care, 
^or,  if  preserved,   that  they  would  be 
re^perused  in  a  regular  series,   so  as 
•  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  con- 
nexion ? 

'  Nor  is  this  all.  Of  written  letters 
addressed  to  you,  my  dearest  Lady 
Elizabeth,  to  you  the  benefit  must 
have  been  exclusively  confined.  It 
is  not  so  with  my  affection^    which 
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Embraces,  with  almost  equal  warmths 
every  individual  of  that  lovely  circle^t 
on  which  I  have  never  looked  but  with 
emotions  of  delight ;  on  which  I  can 
never  think  but  with  the  most  lively, 
the  most  heart-felt  interest ! 

Those  instructions  which  your  su- 
perior years  and  more  ripened  intel- 
lect rendered  it  proper,  in  the  time 
we  spent  together,  to  address  exclu- 
sively to  you,  would,  had  circum- 
stances permitted  me.  to  prolong  my 
visit,  have  been  in  substance  repeated 
to  yoiu"  sisters.  That  they  will  now  be 
repeated  with  the  same  effect  as  when 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  watch  the  fa- 
vourable moment  of  impression,  and 
to  seize  the  opportunity  which  passing 
events  afforded  for  illustrating  their 
utility,  it  were  vain  to  expect.  But 
they  will  still  have  these  advantages 
over  the  instructions  to  be  found  in 
other  books,    they  will  be  associated 
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in  the  meniTwry  with  the  recollection  of 
ifiose  blissfhl  hours,  when  the  newly 
awakened  mind  first  learned  to  exert 
its  powers  of  observation ;  when  the 
ilports  of  infancy  were  found  a  source 
of  defight  and  of  instruction ;  when 
the  understanding  was  first  taught  to 
feasdn,  and  the  heart  to  feel ;  —  above 
aD^  they  will  be  remembered  as  the 
parting-grft  of  a  fond,  an  indulgent^ 
2ead  e^er  faithful  friend ! 
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My  dearest  LaJbf  Elizabeth^ 

yj^OU  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
my  sentiments  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  you  that  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  great  object  in  education, 
to  which  all  others  should  be  subser- 
vient, with  which  no  other  should  in- 
terfere, and  in  comparison  with  which 
all  other  objects  are  as  dust  in  the 
balance. 

To  learn  to  make  such  a  use  of  all 
the  talents  which  heaven  has  bestowed 
as  shall  lead  to  the  attainment  of  ever- 
lasting glory,  is  the  central  point  to 
which  all  our  \dews  ^nd  efforts  ought 
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to  be  directed :  nor,  unless  our  con- 
ceptions upon  this  subject  are  very 
dark  and  confused,  shall  we  suffer  any 
apprehension  of  being  obliged  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  our  happiness  here,  to 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  happiness  here- 
after. Did  our  happiness  here  consist 
in  the  unlimited  gratification  of  every 
ajp^tite  and  passion,  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  case ;  but  even  the  expe- 
fience  of  childhood  is  sufiicient  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Did  any  of  my  dear  little  girls  eyer 
feel  so  happy  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
capricious  humour,  as  they  have  done 
when,  after  having  conquered  the 
wa3rward  inclination  to  disobedience, 
they  have  read  in  the  eyes  of  their 
friends  that  approbation  which  their 
litde  hearts  exulted  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  merited?  Through 
every  stage  of  life  the  feelings  in  this 
respect  will  be  the  same.  The  con- 
quest 
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quest  gained  over  every  inclination^ 
which  reason  and  religion  teach  us 
to  subdue,  will  constantly  be  followed 
by  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than 
the  gratification  of  it  could  have  pro- 
cured* 

To  illustrate  this  truth  was  the  chief 
aim  of  all  the  best  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  you,  my  dear 
child,  have  been  initiated  in  the  doc- 
trines of  a  philosophy  more  valuable 
than  all  they  knew  or  taught ;  a  phi- 
losophy, which,  instead  of  laying  down 
rules  for  the  conduct  in  particular 
instances,  extends  its  purifying  influ- 
ence to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart,  "llie  delight  with  which  you 
imbibed  its  sacred  tenets,  the  deep 
impression  which  they  made  upon 
your  mind,  and  the  salutary  influence 
which  they  evidently  shed  over  your 
heart,  have  opened  to  me  a  source  of 
hope  with   regard  to  you,^  which,    I 
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tliMt  in  Grod,  will  never  be  ex- 
hausted. The  morning  hours  we 
tipent  together  will  not,  I  flatter 
myself,  be  soon  forgotten  by  either 
j^jirty}  nor,  while  the  promise  you 
made  me  at  parting,  of  pursuing  the 
SGUKie  practice,  and  commencing  the 
ii^ulcSeB  of  every  day  by  reading  a  por- 
tion  (Xf  the  holy  scripture,  is  on  your 
part  fulfilled,  will  the  blessing,  which 
seemed  to  rest  upon  them,  be  with- 
flrawn. 

In  the  holy  scriptures  you  will  find 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  you 
"  wise  unto  salvation.**  But  it  is  not 
a  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  all 
the  truths  which  they  contain,  that 
will  be  thus  effectual :  for  all  that 
scripture  teaches  us  is  known,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true,  by  thousands, 
who  nevertheless  continue  to  act  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
liaye  actedy  had  they  never  heard  of 
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a  God  or  Saviour.  Knowledge  does 
not  necessarily  imply  principle.  How 
this  happens,  I  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place  be  expe- 
dient to  consider  what  we  mean  by 
principle.  It  i^-  a  term  so  often  made 
use  of  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  your 
ear  j  but  you  know  I  am  a  great  fiiend 
to  accuracy,  with  regard  to  our  no- 
tions respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
words  we  use  ;  nor  have  I  often  found 
the  precaution  unnecessary,  especi- 
ally when  a  term  is  employed  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Jlrst  prin- 
ciple of  any  thing,  we  mean  some- 
thing that  is  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence, and  without  which  it  could 
qot  be.  Thus,  we  say  that  to  be- 
lieve in  God  is  the  Jirst  principle  of 
.  all  religion,  because  without  a  belief 
in   God  there   could  be  no  religion 
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whatever.  We  say  likewise  that  truth 
and  justice  are  first  principles  in  mo- 
rals, because  truth  and  justice  are 
essential  to  our  notions  of  morahty. 
But  when  we  say  that  such  a  one  has 
good  or  bad  principles,  I  am  afraid 
we  do  not  always  so  thoroughly  com- 
prehend  the  fuU  force  of  the  ex. 
pression. 

To  have  good  principles  is  not  merely 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  duty,  but 
to  have  such  a  deep  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation,  as  shall  render  that  knowledge 
effectual,  by  impelling  us  at  aU  times, 
and  under  every  circumstance,  to  judge 
and  act  according  to  its  dictates. 

The  difference  between  a  good  edu- 
cation and  a  bad  one,  in  my  opi- 
nion is,  that  in  the  course  of  the  for- 
mer the  young  mind  is  assisted  in 
transforming  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue  into  those  habits 
of  thinking  and    acting,    which   are 
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termed  ruling  principles  f  and  that 
in  the  latter,  no  such  assistance  is  af- 
forded. 

This  will  explain  to  you  why  I  took 
so  much  pains  to  induce  you  to  bring 
every  opinion  and  action  to  a  certain 
test  —  a  test  to  which  you  had  in  all 
cases  previously  yielded  a  full  assent. 
It  will  explain  to  you,  why  I  never 
thought,  in  any  thing  relative  to  mo- 
ral conduct,  mere  restriction  to  be 
sufficient,  but  endeavoured  to  prompt, 
even  the  youngest  of  you,  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-control  from  a  sense  of 
interest  and  of  duty. 

At  the  distance  to  which  I  am  now 
I'emoved,  I  can  no  longer  thus  as- 
sist you :  but  of  such  assistance  I 
trust  you  will  never  be  entirely  des- 
titute. It  is,  however,  no  more  than 
assistance  that  can  .be  afforded  you 
by  the  most   enlightened   or  zealous 

friends 
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friends  you  can  possibly  be  ever  bles- 
sed with.  They  may  give  you  pre- 
cepts, but  it  is  by  your  own  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  precepts  taught, 
that  they  must  be  worked  into  the 
principles  upon  which  your  future 
character  will  depend. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in 
many  instances,  the  spontaneous  ef- 
fects of  this  dawn  of  principle,  in  the 
children  so  dear  to  my  affections: 
but  it  is  by  constant  and  habitual  ex- 
ercise that  it  can  alone  be  confirmed ; 
and  as  this  exercise  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  force  with  which  the 
precepts  of  religion  and  virtue  recur 
to  the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  these 
precepts  should  be  kept  in  your  re- 
membrance by  frequent  repetition. 
In  this  view  my  correspondence  may 
still  be  serviceable. 

While  it  was  in  my  power  to  lay 

hold 
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hold  on  the  fitvourable  moment  for 
unpressing  the  mind  with  religious  or 
moral   sentiments,   I   often  preferred 
indirect      methods      of     instruction. 
Leaving  to  the  care  oif  your  zealous 
and    indefatigable    governess    to    in- 
struct you  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
I  endeavoured,  in  the  hours  of  play 
and   relaxation,   to   impress  its  spirit 
on    the   heart.     My   instructions,    as 
they  must  now  necessarily  assume  a 
graver  form,  so  must  they  embrace  a 
wider  field  than  when  drawn  forth  by 
the   pas»ng  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and    confined    to   topics    which   you 
were  fully  prepared,   by  previous  in- 
formaticm,    to     comprehend.     But    I 
promise  you,  tHey  shall  be  enlivened 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  sort  of 
illustration  best  suited  to  your  pre- 
sent taste.    On  parts  of  my  subject 
that  are  yet  new  to  you  I  may,  per- 
haps, at  first  reading  appear  obscure. 

I  hope 
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I  hope  I  shall  seldom  be  altogether 
unintelligible  :  but  whenever  you 
meet  with  any  thing  that  you  do 
not  perfectly  understand,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  you  to-  mark  the 
passage  with  your  pencil,  and,  after 
you  have  gone  through  the  whole,  to 
return  to  it  and  give  it  the  advantage 
of  reconsideration.  You  will,  how-' 
ever,  as  J  trust,  have  little  reason  to 
complain  of  obscurity,  provided  you 
read  with  attention  ;  and  it  is  only 
according  to  the  degree  of  attention 
you  bestow,  that  I  expect  you  to  pro- 
fit by  tlie  perusal. 

I  consider  it  as  your  peculiar  hap- 
piness, my  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  that 
you  have  never  learned  to  connect 
the  idea  of  dulness,  with  subjects  that 
are  in  their  nature  serious.  Were  it 
not  for  my  knowledge  of  this  favour- 
able circumstance,  I  should  scarcely 
dare  to  hope  for  your  attention,  where 

there 
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there  is  so  little  prospect  of  amuse- 
ment ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  with 
you  always  necessary  to  engage  the 
fancy,  in  order  to  interest  the  heart. 

When  united  to  such  a  flow  of 
spirits  as  you  naturally  possess,  a  taste 
for  serious  re^ng,  and  a .  relish  for 
serious  conversation,  become  a  bles- 
sing of  the  first  magnitude ;  for  there 
is  then  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  youthful  mind  will  lose  its  spright- 
ly tone,  by  the  force  of  any  impres- 
sions made  upon  it  by  premature  re- 
flection* You  know  how  little  friend- 
ly I  am  to  aught  that  is  gloomy  or 
austere.  You  know  happiness  to  be 
my  professed  object,  and  that  all  to 
which  my  arguments  tend,  is  to  per- 
suade you  never,  upon  any  account,  to 
sacrifice  a  greater  portion  of  happiness 
to  a  lesser. 

Children,    arid   men,    who  are  still 
but    children    past  growing,    are,    in 

some 
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some  reacts,  upon  the  same  footing. 
All  are  alike  in  training  for  a  state 
to  which  they  have  not  yet  arrived. 
Childhood  is  a  state  of  preparation 
for  youth;  youth  for  maturity;  and 
maturity  for  that  state  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  of  which  this  very 
analogy  might  give  us  some  notion, 
but  of  which  the  goodness  of  God 
has  in  mercy  assured  us,  through  Jesui 
Christ. 

Upon  a  very  little  consideration 
you  will  ^perceive,  that  the  well-beii^ 
and  happiness  of  each  of  these  states 
of  existence,  depend  much  upon  the 
preparation  made  for  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding  state.  Children  who  have 
been  very  much  neglected  in  infancy, 
and  whose  faculties  have  never  been 
exercised,  will  find  their  tasks  much 
more  difficult  than  those  who  have 
been  early  taught  to  pay  attention  to 
objects  of  improvement.     If,  through 

the 
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the  ^i^^ency  of  caureless  or  wicked  pet* 
sons,  they  have  acquired  had  habits, 
they  will  suffer  yet  more  severely; 
and  if  these  bad  h^its  are  not  i:e- 
sdutely  conquered,  they  will  suffer 
through  life;  accumulating  in  all  its 
stages  sin,  and  reaping  in  aH  its  stages 
scMTOW.  Nor  are  we  authorized,  either 
by  reason  or  scripture,  to  conclude, 
that  the  consequences  will  with  this 
life  end :  for  as  you  see  in  the  case 
I  have  stated,  the  youth  suffers  for 
what  was  done  or  neglected  in  child^^ 
hood,  and  the  man  suffers  for  hav- 
ing neglected  the  opportunity  of  im- 
provement in  youth ;  it  seems  to  be 
but  a  continuation  of  the  same  chain 
of  consequences,  that  he  should,  in 
the  ensuing  state  suffer,  for  what  he 
had  done  or  neglected  in  the  last. 
But  this  most  dreadful  penalty,  it  was 
in  his  own  power,  by  timely  repent- 
ance to  have  averted.     He  might  in 

youth, 
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youth,  by  application,  have  made  up 
for  the  neglect  of  childhood.  He 
might  by  self-restraint  have  con- 
trolled the  passions  which  had  been 
fostered  by  indulgence,  and  by  stor* 
ing  his  mind  with  the  best  motives, 
and  acting  up  to  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge he  possessed,  have  prepared 
himself  for  entering  on  the  future 
with  advantage.  Even  after  he  had 
reached  matiuity,  the  sins  of  his 
youth  might  by  penitence  have  been 
cancelled.  But  though,  while  life  is 
granted,  the  gates  of  mercy  stand 
open,  those  who  have  not  in  the 
morning  of  life  been  put  upon  the 
path  that  leads  to  them,  will  not  be 
apt  to  explore  it  when  the  day  draws 
near  its  close  !  To  that  path  there  is 
no  certain  and  infallible  guide,  but 
fixed  and  steady  principles. 

That  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
formation  of  religious  and  m6ral  prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples,  even  in  the  early  years  of  life,  I 
have  always  been  inclined  to  believe, 
and  the  experience  which  I  obtained 
during  the  last  summer,  has  trans- 
formed  belief  into  certainty.  To 
make  children  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  making  slight 
sacrifices  of  the  present  will,  in  order 
to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  future 
happiness,  seemed  much  more  diffi- 
cult  in  theory,  than  I  found  it  to  be 
in  practice.  A  provision  seems  in- 
deed  to  have  been  made  for  this  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  education  of  the 
human  race,  through  all  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  life,  as  in  none  of  them 
are  we  permitted  the  gratuitous  en- 
joyment of  what  appears  to  our  ima- 
ginations the  greatest  good.  The  un- 
limited indulgence  of  the  prevailing 
desire,  is  in  general  recompensed  by 
future  misery  ;  nor  is  future  happiness 
in  any  of  the  stages  of  life,  to  be  pur- 
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chased  without  a  certain  p<Mii<Hi  of 
present  pain.  If  virtue  be  on  one 
side  connected  with  felicity,  it  is  cm 
the  other  linked  to  self-denial :  and 
if  wisdom  and  hcmour  are  the  com- 
panions  of  knowledge,  knowledge  is 
herself  the  of&pring  of  diligence  and 
application. 

All  the  decorums  of  life,  all  the 
graces  which  constitute  the  charm  of 
polished  manners,  are  the  offspring  of 
restraint'  imposed  on  inclination;  nor 
till  they  haVe  acquired  the  force  of 
habits,  are  they  adopted  by  nature  as 
her  own.  Before  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, how  many  painful  sacrifices 
must  be  paid ! 

When  I  affirm  that  labour  and  self- 
denial  are  the  appointed  tutors  of  the 
human  race,  to  whom  all  must  sub- 
mit, who  would  attain  to  excellence.; 
I  do  not  wish  to  check  the  playful 
vivacity  of    the  youthfU  fimcy,    by 

anticipated 
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anticipated  views  of  suffering  and 
sorrow.  The  doctrine  which  I  now 
inculcate,  is  indeed  of  such  extensive 
applicatioQ,  as  to  embrace  every  state 
and  period  of  our  existence :  but 
Providence  which  wisely  ordereth  all 
things,  while  it  has  rendered  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  restraint 
alike  necessary,  in  youth  and  in  age, 
to  future  happiness  and  glory,  has, 
with  regard  to  childhood,  softened  the 
rigour  of  the  decree,  by  bestowing 
such  an  elasticity  of  ^irits,  as  pre- 
vents any  bad  effects  from  momentary 
dejection.  The  instant  restraint  is 
taken  off,  the  light  heart  rebounds  to 
joy.  The  tear  of  sorrow  is  arrested 
in  the  eye  of  innocence  by  the  smile 
of  pleasure.  The  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment is  no  sooner  breathed  than  it  is 
forgotten ! 

It  is  not  the  child,  but  the  parent, 
or  those  who  without  a  parent's  name 

experience 
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experience  the  yearnings  of  parental 
tenderness,  that  are  then  the  real  suf- 
ferers. I  know  not  that  the  virtue  of 
fortitude  can  be  put  to  a  severer  test, 
than  when  called  on  to  inflict  any  de- 
gree of  pain  on  the  objects  of  affec- 
tion. 

To  check  that  gaiety,  which  is  per- 
haps the  sole  enlivener  of  existence; 
to  enforce  obedience  at  the  moment 
that  one  wishes  to  impart  delight ;  to 
cross  inclination  when  the  heart  dis- 
solves  in  tender  love ;  and  to  sufluse 
with  tears  those  angel  eyes,  which 
beam  their  sweetness  on  the  soul,  re- 
quires no  mean  effort  of  resolution. 
Unless  when  the  parent's  mind  is 
blessed  with  such  powers  of  compre- 
hension, as  to  see  clearly  what  sacri- 
fices the  future  good  demands,  and 
possesses  sufficient  firmness  to  make 
the  sacrifice  demanded,  it  is  not  to 
be  eiqpected  that  such  effi>rt8  will  be 

made. 
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inade«  But  when  they  at  any  time 
are  made  by  a  fond  and  indulgent 
friend,  it  will  be  to  an  amiable  child 
a  source  of  future  happiness  and  gra- 
titude. May  you,  my  amiable  young 
friend,  profit  alike  by  the  indulgence 
which  anticipates  your  wishes,  and 
by  the  disappointments  which  cross 
them !  May  the  one  increase  benevo- 
lence^ without  impairing  the  power 
of  self-control,  and  the  other  teach 
you  resignation^  without  lessening  be- 
nevolence ]     Adieu. 

We«t  Ham,  Not.  2i8t,  1805. 
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LETTER  III. 


TTAVING  in  my  last  letter  ex- 
-*•  -*•  plained  to  you  how  much  out 
happiness,  through  every  period  of  life, 
depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  preced- 
ing period,  I  shall  now  give  you  the 
best  directions  in  my  power  for  improv- 
ing  this  important  truth  into  a  prin- 
ciple  of  action. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  or  indeed  at  any 
period,  to  have  clear  views  concern- 
ing the  remote  consequences  of  our 
actions;  but  if  we  do  not  live  in  a 
constant  habit  of  self-deception,  we 
can  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
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motives    from  which    they    proceed* 
To  illustrate  this. 

Let  us  suppose  a  young  lady,  who, 
from  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  attention,  finds  the  appli- 
cation necessary  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  branch  of  education,  to  be  ac- 
companied with  trouble  and  fatigue  j 
and  who  therefore  trifles  away  the 
time  which  she  ought  to  have  de- 
voted to  it.  She  cannot  see  all  the 
consequences  of  thus  idly  wasting 
the  season  of  improvement :  but  she 
knows  that  the  indulgence  of  indo- 
lence is  the  motive,  and  that  indo- 
lence is  a  vice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
foe  of  every  virtue.  She  therefore  errs 
against  conviction ;  and,  though  she 
may  not  have  very  adequate  notions 
of  the  disadvantages  which  will  here- 
after arise  to  her  in  consequence  qf  her 
present  neglect,  she  must  have  observ- 
ed, or  heard,  that  gross  ignorance  will 
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expose  her  to  deserved  contempt.  She 
is  conscious  that  she  will  be  miser- 
able in  being  despised  ;  but  the  temp- 
tation  is  at  hand  —  the  misery  is  at  a 
distance^  She  therefore  indidges  the 
desire  of  the  present  moment,  and 
drives  the  thoughts  of  the  future  from 
her  mind. 

Here  you  evidently  see  the  dif- 
ference between  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciple«  This  young  lady  could  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong  in 
her  motives,  and  could  even  foresee 
the  consequences  that  would  ensue  as 
detrimental  to  her  happiness,  and  yet 
her  conduct  was  just  the  same  as  if 
she  had  neither  felt  the  one,  nor  fore- 
seen the  other.  But  had  her  know- 
ledge of  what  was  right,  habitually  led 
to  the  practice  of  it,  she  would,  as 
soon  as  she  became  conscious  of  what 
her  duty  was,  have  resolutely  sacri- 
ficed the  inclinations  that  opposed  iL 

Lady 
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Lady  Fanny had  exactly  the 

same  disposition  to  indolence,  the  same 
aversion  to  study  as  the  young  lady 
mentioned  above :  but  they  were 
brought  up    in   different    notions    of 

duty.     Miss had  unfortunately 

learned  to  think,  that  because  she  was 
an  heiress,  and  an  only  child,  she  was 
accountable  to  no  one.  Lady  Fanny 
lived  with  an  aunt,  who  called  her  to 
an  exact  account  for  every  mis-spent 
moment.  The  value  of  time,  and  the 
important  consequences  of  emplojdng 
the  hours  of  early  youth  to  the  best 
advantage,  were  so  often  presented  to 
her  mind,  that  whenever  she  found 
herself  inclined  to  loiter  away  the 
morning  in  doing  nothing,  the  con- 
viction  she  had  obtained  of  the  im- 
propriety of  indulging  in  this  way 
occurred  to  her  recollection.  She  in- 
stantly shook  off  sloth,  and  applied 
herself  with    diligence  to  something 
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useful.  She  at  first  indeed,  and  while 
i^e  continued  a  little  child,  was  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  dread  of  incurring 
ber  aunt's  displeasure,  and  the  hope 
of  obtaining  her  approbation,  without 
any  distinct  notions  concerning  the 
moral  reasons  for  either:  but  as  she* 
gr^w  older  and  wiser,  these  appeared 
to  her  in  their  proper  light ;  they  ac- 
corded with  the  dictates  of  conscience^ 
and  with  all  those  views  of  duty 
which  religious  instruction  presented 
to  her  mind.  Thus  you  perceive  that 
the  idea  of  accountableness,  which 
in  childhood  extended  only  to  the  pa- 
rent who  instructed  her,  was  the  means 
of  la3dng  the  foundation  of  those  habits 
of  mind,  which  led  to  the  active  dis- 
dkarge  of  every  duty. 

In  our  early  years,  we  only  con- 
sider ourselves  accountable  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  set  over  us. 
Ke%ioii  extends   our  views.     It  ex^ 
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hibits  to  ul  the  omnipotent  and  eter- 
nal Governor  of  the  universe,  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  our  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  actions.  It  gives  us 
the  assurance  that  he  who  is  now 
our  witness,  will  hereafter  be  our 
judge;  and  that  to  him  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  render  a  strict  account,  not 
only  of  all  we  do,  but  of  all  we  utter, 
and  of  all  we  think.  It  is  in  this  idea 
of  accountableness,  when  it  becomes 
habitual  to  the  mind,  so  as  on  all  occa- 
sions instantaneously  to  present  itself^ 
and  constantly  to  influence  our  prac« 
tice,  that  we  shall  find  the  true  secu- 
rity of  virtue. 

An  idea  of  our  being  accountable 
to  God,  may  float  in  the  imagination, 
nay,  it  may  in  our  serious  moments 
become  an  object  of  our  firm  belief; 
but  it  is  not  until  it  dweUs  in  our 
hearts,  and  restrains  or  prompts  us  in 
our  actions,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be 
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to  us  a  principle.  The  importance  of 
thus  fixing  this  invaluable  principle 
in  the  heart,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation.  Even  they  who  have 
it  not ;  they  who  ilever  act  but  from 
the  impulse  of  the  present  passion^ 
will  not  deny  its  utility  with  regard 
to  others.  None  can  wish  well  to  any 
individual,  and  liot  wish  that  his  or 
her  general  conduct  may  be  such  as 
will  be  approved  of  Godj,  and  as  a 
constant  sense  of  being  accountable  to 
God  for  every. action  is  the  leading 
security  for  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
none  wiU  speak  lightly  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple  to  those  in  whose  virtue  they 
have  any  interest. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  vice  is  obliged  to  yield  to 
virtue.  The  young  lady  whom  I  in- 
troduced a  few  pages  ago,  would  not 
have  chosen,  while  she  indulged  her 
own    indolence,    to    recommend    the 

same 
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same  sort  of  indulgence  to  those  on 
whose  active  exertions  she  depended 
for  any  of  her  comforts.  By  this  test 
we  may  often  be  able  to  discover .  what 
is  really  right,  and  to  detect  what  is 
really  wrong.  But  to  return  to  our 
more  immediate  subject. 

In  order  to  render  the  belief  of  our 
being  accountable  to  God  a  govern- 
ing principle,  it  is  necessary  that  we, 
in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  im- 
press it  upon  our  minds  by  seriously 
attending  to  what  is  said  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  force  of  the  impression,  that 
we  recal  it  frequently  to  our  remem- 
brance, particularly  before  and  after 
the  performance  of  any  action  that  is 
not  of  a  nature  morally  indifferent. 

Now  all  this,  you  perceive,  must 
be  your  own  act  and  deed.  All  that 
any  friend  can  do,  is  to  stir  you  up  to 
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the  necessary  exertion ;  but  still  I  pray 
you  to  remember,  that  before  it  can  be 
<rf  any  benefit  to  you,  the  principle 
must  have  been  made  your  own>.  That 
you  may  meet  with  as  Kttle  to  obstruct 
you  as  possible  in  thus  improving  the 
idea  of  accountableness  into  an  active 
principle^  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
put  you  on  youjc  guard  against  the 
obstacles  you  are  most  likely  to  meet 
with,  so  that  they  may  either  be  avoid- 
ed or  overcome. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  arises  from 
a  temptation  by  which  we  are  at  alt 
ages  very  apt  to  be  beset,  viz.  mea- 
suring our  attainments  and  deficien. 
cies,,  our  good  and  our  bad  qualities 
by  a  false  standard;  and  rejoicing 
in  the  flattering  assurance  we  thence 
obtain,  that  we  are  bq  worse  than 
others* 

Miss  Gloss  aJ6S)rds  an  instance 
exactly  in  point    She  lives  with  her 

grand- 
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grand-mamma,  a  lady  of  great  age^ 
and  experience,  and  of  excellent 
good  sense;  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  extreme  fondness  for  her 
grandchild,  sees  and  points  out  her 
fiiults.  She  never  has,  however,  in 
any  instance,  been  able  to  convince 
Miss  Gloss  that  she  was  much  to 
blame,  or  to  lead  her  to  any  seri- 
ous purpose  of  amendment  t  for  un- 
fortunatefy  it  has  happened,  that  of 
every  fault  which  her  grandmother 
has  discovered,  some  one  or  other 
of  Miss  Gloss's  companions  have 
been  still  more  guilty, than  herself. 
Her  method  of  arguing  is  as  follows  : 
**  Well,  I  Bxn  sure,  though  I  won't 
say  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  do  so 
or  so,  it  was  not  more  wrong  in 
me  than  in  Lady  Jane,  or  Lady 
Mary,  or  Miss  Louisa,  and  yet  who 
**  finds  fault  with  them?  Are  not 
"  they  praised  and  admired  by  every 

c  6  "  one? 
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*«  one  ?  Why  should  I  pretend  to  be 
"better  than  they  are?  I  wish  only 
"  I  were  half  as  good  !** 

This  habit  of  justifying  herself  by 
the  faults  of  others,  has  created  in 
Miss  Gloss  a  propensity  to  seek  for 
the  faults  of  which  she  is  to  make 
this  convenient  use.  She  seeks  with 
a  wish  to  find ;  and  no  sooner  is  this 
wish  bom  than  it  gives  birth  to 
malignity.  Never  do  you  hear  Miss 
Gloss  speak  of  a  generous  or  noble 
action  performed  by  any  one  of  her 
acquaintance.  Never  does  she,  of  her 
own  accord,  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  one  who  is  distinguished 
for  talents,  or  admire  another  on  ac- 
count of  her  genius,  or  praise  a  third 
because  of  her  goodness  of  heart; 
but  in  none  dpes  she  fail  to  discern 
the  petty  blemish  which  serves  her  at 
once  as  a  consolation  and  excuse  for 
conscious  inferiority. 

You 
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You  -mil  consider  Miss  Gloss  as  a 
very  detestable  character :  but  in  truth, 
my  dear,  she  is  no  worse  than  the 
generality  of  what  is  termed  the  "world. 
Her  fa,ults  are  the  natural  result  of 
the  absence  of  that  principle  which  I 
have  been  so  strenuously  recommend- 
ing.  Had  Miss  Gloss  kept  it  perpe- 
tually in  remembrance  that  she  was 
to  be  accountable  to  God  for  her 
own  actions,  accountable  for  the 
talents  with  which  she  was  endowed, 
accountable  for  the  opportunities  of 
improvement  which  she  possessed, 
and  accountable  for  the  dispositions 
she  cherished  in  her  heart,  she  would 
have  examined  herself  by  a  less  fal- 
lacious standard  than  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  those  who  fell  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  her  observation. 

For  one  who  is  to  mix  with  the 
world  in  an  elevated  situation  in  so- 
ciety, it  becomes  peculiarly  requisite 

to 
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to  have  the  belief  of  being  account- 
able to  the  supreme  Lord  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe  fixed  in  the  mind 
as  a  principle  of  action.  Where  it  is 
not  thus  fixed,  nor  brought  into  con- 
stant use,  the  example  of  those  high 
in  rank,  in  power,  or  in  honors,  and 
the  still  more  fatal  example  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  offer  incense  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  external  advantages, 
will  be  considered  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  right  and  wrong. 

Those  who  look  not  beyond  this 
world,  must  inevitably  learn  to  judge 
of  themselves  as  they  think  they  are 
judged  of  by  the  world.  They  will 
estimate  others  by  the  same  rule ; 
and,  while  they  see  that  depravity  of 
heart,  and  even  profligacy  of  man- 
ners, prevent  not  the  world  from 
offering  adulation  at  the  shrine  of 
power,  they  will  put  a  higher  value 
on  power  than  on  vii^tue ;  and  when 

they 
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they  cmnpare  themselves  with  those 
who,  notwithstanding  essential  ble* 
mishes,  are  thus  courted  and  caressed, 
they  will  lay  the  comparison  as  an 
opiate  to  conscience. 

In  all  situations  in  society,  this 
species  of  self-delusion  is  too  preva^ 
lent.  All  are  too  apt  to  think  that 
there  is  in  their  particular  case  some- 
thing that  demands  and  obtains  par-^ 
ticular  indulgence;  but  it  is  in  the 
higher  classes  alone  that  this  false 
sentiment  has  a  chance  of  remaining 
uncombated ;  because  to  persons  thus 
unfortunately  situated  truth  does  not 
present  itself  unsought  for,  as  it  fre- 
quently does  in  a  less  elevated  sphere* 
To  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
false  notions  of  their  own  inherent 
superiority,  truth  is,  in  general,  but 
an  unwelcome  guest ;  and  who,  know- 
ing it  to  be  such,  would  dare  to  intro- 
duce it  to  the  company  of  a  superior  ? 

Not 
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Not  surely  those  who,  from  motives 
of  vanity  or  self-interest,  solicit  that 
superior's  favour ! 

Even  those  established  laws  of  po- 
liteness  which  give  to  polished  so- 
ciety its  most  fascinating  charms,  are, 
in  this  view  unfriendly  to  virtue. 
They  teach  friends  to  flatter  ;  and,  by 
making  it  a  principle  never  to  speak 
any  thing  that  is  not  agreeable,  they 
prevent  sincerity  itself  from  speaking 
what  is  true. 

You  will  from  this  observe,  that 
when  erroneous  opinions  have  been 
formed  by  persons  in  the  situations 
to  which  I  allude,  they  have  not  the 
same  chance  of  detecting  their  own 
errors,  as  persons  whose  observations 
on  human  character  are  exercised  in 
a  wider  field.  The  very  highest,  are, 
in  this  respect,  little  less  disadvan- 
tageously  situated  than  the  very 
lowest  classes  of  society.  The  in- 
dividuals 
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dividuals  of  each  are  confined  t6  a 
najrfow  circle;  but  those  who  move 
in  the  higher  have  a  peculiar  disad- 
vantage arising  from  this  circum- 
stance,  viz,  that  narrow  as  their  circle 
is,  they  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
much  it  gives  the  tone  to  all  that  ap- 
proach it.  With  such  temptations 
from  without  and  from  within,  what 
is  there  to  preseiVe  the  pure  integrity 
of  virtue,  but  the  perpetual  conscious-* 
ness  of  acting  in  the  presence  of 
"  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity?*'  Of  him,  before 
whom  all  distinctions  are  annihilated, 
but  those  which  shall  endure  for 
ever!  Who  has  ordained  to  each 
state  its  peculiar  advantages,  its  pe- 
culiai-  difficulties,  and  its  peculiar 
dangers:  and  who  from  each  indi- 
vidual will  require  a  strict  account  of 
the  talents  with  which  he  has  been 
especially  entrusted. 

You, 
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You,  my  dearest  Lady  Elizabeth, 
you  who  never  turned  a  reluctant 
ear  to  the  instructions  of  your  friend, 
you  who  never '  bent  an  unwilling 
eye  on  the  path  of  duty,  will  still, 
with  the  same  endearing  docility, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  important 
doctrine  now  recommended  to  your 
attention.  So  when  the  Judge  of 
all  shall  appear  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  ye  likewise  shall  appear  with 
joy ;  having,  like  the  wise  virgins  in 
the  parable,  "  kept  your  lamp  trim- 
med,  and  your  light  burning:"  ever 
ready  to  attend  the  call  of  your  Lord. 
Farewell. 

Nov.  25, 1806. 
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LETTER  IV. 


nPHE  belief  of  our  being  accountable 
to  God  for  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  naturally  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity ;  a  truth  so  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  former, 
that  we  cannot  separate  them  even  in 
idea. 

"  From  the  things  that  are  made 
it  evidently  appears  there  is  a  God.** 
A  truth  so  obvious,  that  we  are  apt 
to  think  it  could  not  fail  to  be  disco- 
vered by  reason  j  and  that  by  reason 
the  discovery  was   no    sooner    made 

than 
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than  it  began  to  connect  with  it  the 
idea  of  retribution.  Dark  indeed, 
and  very  confused,  were  the  notions 
which  unassisted  reason  struck  out 
upon  both  subjects;  but  to  us,  light 
from  on  high  has  sjprung.  Let  us 
hail  its  *  radiant  beams  ;  and  pursue 
with  gladness  of  heart  the  path  which 
our  God  has  in  mercy  vouchsafed  to 
illuminate.  * 

A  stedfast  faith  in  the  omniscience 

*  This  is  by  no  means  asserted  from  a  belief 
that  the  human  race  was  ever  destitute  of  all 
light  upon  this  subject  from  the  source  of  reve- 
latioa.  It,  on  the  contrary,  appears  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  truths  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  natural  religion  would  have 
ever  been  discovered  by  the  human  imderstand- 
ing  without  such  assistance.  The  existence  of  a 
supreme  First  Cause,  essentially  wise  and  good, 
may  therefore,  with  more  propriety,  be  said  to 
have  been  ascertained  than  discovered  by  human 
reason. 

and 
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and  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  religious  worship : 
a  truth  to  which  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions bear  testimony.  The  belief  of 
it  is  not  confined  to  those  only  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
granted ;  but,  however  disfigured  by 
superstition,  or  obscured  by  ignorance, 
it  pervades  the  human  race. 

Yon,  indeed,  perhaps  have  heard, 
or  may  hereafter  chance  to  hear,  of 
Atheists  —  men  who  pretend  not  to 
believe  in  the  being  or  attributes  of 
God :  but,  as  I  have  no  faculties  to 
comprehend  how  any  creature,  en- 
dowed with  reason,  can  doubt  the 
evidence  of  all  its  faculties,  I  con- 
fess I  have  always  remained  doubtful 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  species  of  non-belief.  I  wish  it 
were  no  less  difficult  to  understand 
why  a  firm  belief  in  the  being  and 

attributes 
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attain  unto  it.  Whither  shall  I  go 
from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I 
"  jftee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  as- 
"  scend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
**  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  h^U, 
♦*  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings 
**  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
•<  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
"  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 
"  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me/' 

Delightful  is  the  consciousness  of 
being  thus  upheld  by  almighty  power, 
*  and  wrapt  as  it  were '  in  the  arms 
of  Omnipotence!  When  we  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, and  behold  in  the  heavens, 
which  are  the  work  of  his  hands,  the 
innumerable  worlds  which  are  placed 
near  enough  to  be  seen,  and  yet  at 
such  immense  distance  as  to  be  but 
barely  seen;  when  we  learn  the  real 
magnitude  of  any  one  of  these  stu- 
pendous orbs,    and  compare  it  with 

the 
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the  seeming  size,  ftnd  reflect  what  an 
e£rort  of  human  intellect  it  required 
to  gain  some  feeble  gUmmerings  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  laws  which 
guide  it  in  its  course,  iiito  what  insig- 
nificance do  we  sink !  And  yet,  my 
beloved  child,  we  are  assured  by  Him, 
by  whom  all  these  worlds  were  called 
into  existence,  that  our  souls  are  pre- 
cious in  his  sight;  and  that  though 
these  worlds  shall  perish,  our  souls 
shall  never  perish,  but  that  they  shall 
be  happy  or  miserable  through  all  the 
ages  of  eternity. 

God  has  not  left  it  in  our  power 
to  choose  whether  we  shall  exist  or 
not.  We  may,  by  self-murder,  change 
the  state  of  our  existence,  and  cut 
ourselves  off  from  that  chance  of 
happiness,  which,  while  there  is  op- 
portunity of  repentance,  is  allowed 
to  even  the  worst  of  sinners;  but 
though  we  may  destroy  the  body,  we 

vojL.  u  j>  cannot 
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cannot  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
soul* 

We  can  no  more  alter  any  of  the 
lltws  which  God  has  established  ibr 
the  ^government  of  the  moral  and  in^ 
tellectual  world,   by  any  ima^natioh 
we  may  entertain    concerning  them^ 
than  we  can  alter  the  laws  of  the  ma* 
terial  world   by  our   foolish   fancies. 
Suppose  a  person,  who  likes  to  He  in 
bed  all  day,  and  takes  special  care  to 
have    all    his    windotes  well  secured 
from  the  intrusion  of  any  ray  of  light, 
should,  while  he  rejoices  in  darkness, 
take  it  into  his  head  to  ima^ne  that 
the  sufn  had  forgotten  to  rise,  and  was 
never  again  to  shine  upon  the  world, 
should   we   not  thitik  him  Very  ab- 
surd?     How   much   more  so  should 
we  consider  him   if  he  proceeded  to 
act  tipon  this  foolish  supposition,  and 
to  order  all  his  affairs  as  if  the  world 
was  thencefbrth  to  he  involved  in  per- 

petuai 
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petual  night ;  and  this  tm  no  bet* 
ter  grounds  than  because  he  could 
not  through  his  massy  shutt^^  see 
the  sunt 

And  yet  on  no  better  foundation 
dtan  this  do  thousands,  and  tens  of 
t^Kmsands,  order  the  affitirs  tiiat  are 
of  the  last  importance  to  their  eternal 
happiness.  Loving  to  live  m  mental 
darkness,  they  foolishly  encours^ 
themselves  in  cheriirfiing  a  belief 
that  there  is  no  light,  and  continue 
tb  persuade  themselves,  that  since 
they  think  so,  it  must  be  so,  till  that 
awful  period  arrives,  when  the  fabric 
of  their  dwelling  is  dissolved,  and  the 
unwelcome  sun  of  truth  bursts  on 
their  astonished  ^souls! 

Never,  oh !  never  may  any  of  the 
children  so  dear  to  my  affections  be 
inl  the  number  of  this  self-deluded 
multitude !  May  they  never  forget 
that  God  has  endowed  them  with  rear 
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sonai)le  souls,  and  made  them  account* 
able  for  the  use  they  make  of  the 
faculties  he  has  bestowed ;  that  he  has 
made  them  capable  of  eteraal  happi^ 
ness,  and  liable  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  eternal  pain.  That  he  has  placed 
this  happiness  and  misery  in  their  own 
immediate  reach;  but  that  while  he 
has  guarded^ them  from  the  latter  by 
the  monitions  of  reason,  the  remon* 
strances  of  conscience,  and  the  light 
of  revelation,  he  has  called  them  to 
the  former  by  the  most  powerful  im- 
pulses of  nature;  has  made  heaven 
and  earth,  all  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  instrumental  to  their 
instruction,  and  that  he  has  promised 
the  aids  of  divine  grace  to  lead  them 
to  everlasting  glory. 

If  the  God  who  is  ever  present 
with  us,  not  only  wills  our  happiness, 
but  (to  use  the  language  suited  to 
our  present  weakness)  has  taken  in- 
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finite  pains  to  aecure  it  to  us,  does  it 
not  follow^  that  we  are  bound  on  our 
part  to  pursue  that  path  towards  it 
which  he  has  pointed  out  ?  Now  this 
path^  though  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  narrow,  is  neither  thorny  nor  in- 
tricate. 

We  must,  if  we  desire  to  keep  upon 
it,  be  vigilant.  We  must  endeavour 
to  attain  a  complete  control  over 
every  passion  which  would  lead  us  to 
transgress  its  bounds.  We  must  teach 
self-will  to  relinquish  its  impetuosity, 
and  self-love  to  unite  itself  in  firm 
alliance  with  charity  and  benevolence. 
We  may  lay  our  accounts  with  hav- 
ing  much  to  resist,  and  something  to 
suffer :  and  we  can  neither  suffer  nor 
resist  without  the  exertion  of  activity 
and  fortitude.  Activity  and  forti- 
tude are  therefore  most  necessary 
to    our    success:    let    us    but    exert 
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tfiem  as  we  ought,  and  the  obstacles 
which  at  first  view  appeared  most 
fermidabie,   will   vanish  and  be  for- 

Adieu. 
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LETTER  V. 


J  TRUST^  my  dearest  Lacjy  Elisabeth 
*  is  aok  yet  so  tired  of  the  subject  o« 
whicb  I  entered  iu  my  bMst  ^ter»  as 
to  be  averse  from  wmwing  it*  IKd 
our  tying  in  the  presence  of  God  de» 
pend  upon  our  own  choicef  and  was 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  Deity  to  be 
withdrawn  whenever  we  please  to 
exclude  it  from  our  thoughtSt  tHe9 
indeed  the  friend  might  be  Reined 
impertinent,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
call the  unbidden  guest.  But  a^ 
there  cannot  be  a  moment  through* 
out  the  whole  period  of  our  existence^ 
in  which  we  can  act  unwitnessed  by 
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our  Creatqr  and  our  Judge,-  and  a6  we 
are  by  him  expressly  told  that  '*  he 
**  that  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  ub 
"  openly,*^  no  means  ought  to  be  ne- 
glected or  despised  which  can  afford 
us  any  assistance  towards  establishing 
this  important  truth  as  a  principle  in 
our  minds. 

It  is  in  the  season  of  youth,  while 
the  heart  is  most  alive  to  every  gene- 
rous impulse ;  and  when  nature,  sen* 
sible  of  its  weakness,  teaches  it  to 
glow  with  gratitude  for  the  protec* 
tion  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in 
need }  that  a  habit  of  living  in  the 
presence  of  God  can  be  most  effectu- 
ally established. 

Very  ha{^y  I  am  in  the  idea  of 
having  in  some  degree  contributed 
towards  laying  a  foundation  for  the 
establishment  of  this  habitual  consi-^ 
deration  of  the  most  important  of  > 
truths  in  the   minds  of  my   young 

friends : 
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friends :  nor,  whik  I  can  thus  flat^ 
ter  mysdf,  shall  I  ever  look  back  but 
^li  pleasure  and  satisfaQtion,  to  the 
hours  we  spent  together  in  that  re- 
tfrement,  which  I  purposely  preferred 
to  gayer  scenes,  in  order  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  bestow  on  you  an  un« 
divided  attention. 

It  was  there  you  first  learned  "  to 
**  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
••  God  ;••  it  was  there  you  first  began 
to  read,  in  the  wondrous  fabric  of 
the  universe,  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  the  great  Creator:  and, 
when  you  became  sensible  of  the  ma- 
nifestations of  his  goodness,  how  did 
you  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that 
this  great  Creator,  so  foil  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  is  **  the  God  in 
"  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
*«  our  being!"  May  this  reflection 
be  ever,  as  it  then  was,  a  subject  of 
delight  and  gladness  to  your  heart  1 
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and  such  you  may  be  assured  it 
ever  will  be,  while  you  persevere  in 
cultivating  in  yourself  a  diiqK>sition 
to  keep  it  perpetually  in  remem^ 
brance. 

Gratitude  is  one  of  the  most  de* 
lightful  emotions  of  which  we  are 
susceptible.  Not  even  a  conviction 
of  unworthiness  in  the  person  to 
whom  we  have  in  any  instance  been 
indebted  for  an  act  of  kin(hiess,  can 
Stifle  the  pleasure  which  accompanies 
every  recollection  of  such  circiun* 
stance  in  a  truly  generous  mind. 
But  when  our  gratitude  ascends  to- 
IVj^rds  an  object  whom  we  perfectly 
love  and  cordially  esteem,  it  is  then 
a  feciling  of  pure  and  unmixed  de« 
light;  a  feeling  which  elevates  and 
harmonizes  the  soul,  and  inclines  us 
to  impourt  to  others  a  share  of  the  fe- 
licity which  glows  within  our  own 
bosoms. 

These 
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These  are  the  joys  lyhich  religioo 
bestows  on  her  sincere  votaries. 

3ut  then — the  religion  of  which  I 
fpeidcy  is  not  ^  thing  made  up  of 
shrews  and  patches.  It  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  resumed  at  intervals,  and 
ifii  which  you  are  only  to  devote  the 
fag  ends  of  your  time.  It  is  not  to 
be  cpnsidered  as  a  science,  in  its  na- 
ture separate  and  distinct  from  the 
conduct  and  concerns  of  life ;  but  as 
the  life  pf  every  duty,  the  animating 
principle  of  every  action  j  it  must 
^W^f  not  upon  your  lips,  but  in  your 

I  ajRi  aware  that  it  is  not  thus  that 
you  will  at  aU  times  hear  it  repre- 
sented. People  who  are  destitute 
either  of  c^pj^city  or  inclination  for 
examining  the  nature  of  that  gra- 
cious cove^iant,  which  God  of  his  in- 
finite mercy  h^s  prpn^ulged,  when 
they  recommend  religion  to  you,  will 
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speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  pro* 
priety  and  decorum,  an  accomplish- 
ment becoming  your  sex  and  age; 
while  by  others,  still  more  foolish  or 
more  ignorant,  an  observation  of  its 
ceremonies  may  be  enforced,  from  a 
belief  that  they  will  operate  as  a  charm 
in  keeping  you  from  L. 

Into  this  sort  of  superstition  I  am 
persuaded  you  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  be  apt  to  fall.  Never,  in* 
deed,  can  you  &11  into  it,  while  you 
make  a  practice  of  reading  the  word 
of  God  with  attention,  and  with 
a  view  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
precepts  it  enforces  and  the  doc« 
trines  which  it  unfolds.  But  though 
you  may  thus  be  preserved  from 
erroneous  notions  concerning  what 
religion  is,  and  what  it  requires 
of  you  to  be,  still,  I  must  repeat 
it,  the  most  just  opinions  you  can 
form    will    be    of    no    further    use 

than 
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than  as  they  come  to  be  habitually 
present  to  your  mind. 

Of  all  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith, 
there  is  none  more  simple,  more  easy 
to  be  understood,  or  which  presents 
itself  to  us  in  a  manner  so  irresistible, 
as  that  of  the  presence  of  God ;  and 
yet,  where  it  has  not  been  early 
impressed  as  a  practical  doctrine, 
how  feeble  is  its  influence  in  pre- 
serving us  from  the  commission  o£ 
sins! 

In  every  prayer  we  offer  up  to  the 
Ahttighty,  we  solemnly  recognize  the 
awful  truth  j  for,  without  a  firm  be- 
lief  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Being  to  whom  our  prayers  are  ad- 
dressed, we  are  guilty  of  profaneness  in 
repeating  them,  inasmuch  as  in  doing 
so  we  "  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
"  God  in  vain/*  Thus  devotion,  which 
should  be  found  the  most  effectual 
means  of  improving  our  faith  in  the 

everlasting 
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everlasting  presence  of  God«  into  an 
active  and  abiding  principle,  is  con* 
verted  into  an  engine  of  superstition. 
It  not  only  ceases  to  be  of  any  use, 
but,  by  creating  a  habit  of  self- 
dehifiion  and  of  dissimulation,  is  posi^ 
tively  injurious. 

A  subject  which  involves  in  it 
consequences  of  so  very  serious  a 
nature,  d^mand^  a  little  further  at- 
tention^ Let  us  then  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  cause  why  people,  sometimes 
even  through  life,  go  on  repeating 
their  prayers  in  this  careless  and  re- 
prehensible maimer ;  and  then  inquire 
how  the  fatal  error  may  most  eflfec- 
tualty  be  avoided. 

That  children  should,  even  from 
early  infancy,  be  accustomed  to  begin 
and  end  the  day  with  prayer,  will  not 
be  disputed  by  any  one  who  considers 
the  force  of  habit,  aod  observes  how 
the  return  of  any  stated  period  serves 

to 
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to  recall  the  same  trains  of  thought 
to  which  we  have  for  any  length  of 
time  been  used  regularly  to  devote  it 
On  this  account  it  becomes  proper^ 
even  before  children  can  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  duty  of  prayer, 
to  enforce'  its  performance,  and  to 
teach  them  the  Jorm  before  they  can 
acqpiire  the  spirit  of  devotion. 

It  however  too  often  happens,  that 
the  habit,  thus  acquired,  of  repeating  a 
certain  mt  of  words  mechanically,  at 
certain  hours,  is  all  that  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  teach.  The  habit  re- 
mains, perhaps,  through  life ;  but  it 
r^nains  as  it  was  at  first — ntechani- 
cal.  It  produces  no  impression  of 
the  presence  of  God  upon  the  mind : 
it  excites  no  emotion  of  love,  or  of 
gratitude,  or  of  veneration,  in  the 
heart,  and  consequently  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  conduct. 

When  people  have  been  long  ac- 
customed 
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curtomed  to  slur  over  their  devotions 
in  this  careless  manner,  and  to  cheat 
themselves  into  a  belief,  that  by  re- 
peating a  form  of  words  they  do  all 
that  is  required  in  the  performance 
of  this  momentous  duty,  the  conse* 
quences  which  I  have  pointed  out 
must  inevitably  follow;  for  it  must 
be  very  evident  to  your  understand- 
ing, that  if  even  at  the  moment  when 
we  solemnly  invoke  the  Most  High 
with  our  lips,  no  serious  considera^- 
tion  of  his  immediate  presence  comes 
into  our  mind3,  there  is  little  chance 
that  amid  the  business  or  pleasures  of 
life  it  will  intrude  upon  our  thoughts^ 
^*  The  fool  says  in  his  heart,  there 
"  is  no  God  j"  but  to  say  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  yet  to  live  as  if  there 
were  none ;  to  address  him  with  tlie 
lips  as  if  he  were  present,  and  yet 
never  seriously  tc^  reflect  whether  he 
be  really  so,  is  folly,    of  a,  nature 

still 
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still    more    strange    and   unaccount> 
able. 

A  poet,  with  whose  writings  you 
willy  I  hope,  be  one  day  acquainted, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  justly 
observes*  that 

**  Men  may  live  fooli,  but  fools  they  cannot 
«  die."* 

True  as  this  certainly  is,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  the  wisdom  which  does 
not  arrive  till  death  begins  to  open 
the  gates  of  eternity,  arrives  too  late 
to  be  of  use.  To  you,  my  dear  child, 
may  it  come  on  the  wings  of  life's 
early  mom.  and  accompany  you  to 
its  closing  day ;  and  may  you  never 
forget,  that  if  in  the  fear  of  God 
wisdom  has  its  beginning,  it  is  in  a 
continual  sense  of  his  presence  that 
it  has  its  best  support. 

♦  Young. 

By 
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By  what  I  have  said,  you  will  ob- 
serve the  fatal  consequences  of  trust- 
ing in  the  efficacy  of  any  mere  out- 
ward forms  of  devotion,  and  be  seor 
isible  of  the  disadvantage  under  whicb 
those  must  labour,  who  have  never 
been  led  beyond  the  first  mechanical 
rules,  which  are  in  fact  of  no  other 
use  than  as  a  preliminary  towards  the 
formation  of  devotional  habits* 

By  th(>se  who  have  never  learned 
to  lifi  theii:  hearts  to  God,  he  iQity 
be  addressed  witb  punctual  regula- 
rity through  every  stage  of  life,  with- 
out producing  any  ^nse  of  his  im- 
mediate presence  on;  the  mind.  But 
never  cm  it  be  thus  with  auy  of  the 
beloved  children  to  whom  I  now  ad- 
dress myself.  So  easily  weye  they 
impressed  with  loye,  and  reverence, 
and  gratitude,  towards  their  great 
Creator,  that  piety  seemed  in  them 
the  spontaneous  oflfepring  of  feeling. 

The 
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The  habit  of  looking  up  to  God 
through  all  his  works,  and  of  consi* 
dering  him  as  the  author  and  giver  of 
every  good^  as  it  seemed  of  all  other 
habits  that  which  was  with  least 
difficulty  acquired,  so  I  trust  it  will 
q£  all  athers  be  found  to  have  taken 
the  deepest  root.  But,  though  plant- 
ed in  a  congenial  soil,  it  will  not 
spring  imless  care  be  taken  to  cherish 
and  improve  it.  That  care,  my  dear- 
tot  Lady  Elizabeth,  must  now  be 
yours.  In  aid  of  it,  take  all  I  now 
can  ofier  -«-  a  few  affectionate  instruc- 
tions. 

In  order  to  render  prayer  an  effec- 
tual mean  of  establishing  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  presence  of  Deity  in 
your  heart,  I  should  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  you,  before  you  bow 
the  knee  to  God,  to  ask  yourself  the 
following  questions  :  "  To  whom  am 
"  I   going  to  address  myself?     Am 

«  I  about 
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'<  I,  about  to  speak  to  the  great 
"  Creator  of  the  universe !  To  Him 
^*  whom  angels  and  arch-angels  wor-» 
"  ship  J  who  is  from  eternity  to  eter-- 
•*  nity  unchangeably  the  samel  To 
"  Him  who  knows  every  thought 
<<  that  passes  through  my  heart,  and 
'*  has  been  the  witness  of  aU  ray 
**  actions!  And  how  can  I,  weak* 
*^  and  ignorant,  and  sinful,  as  I  am, 
*«  hope  to  have  my  prayers  accepted? 
<<  I  hope  to  have  them  accepted 
<^  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my 
<*  redeemer  and  mediator.  He  haa 
<*  commanded,  he  has  taught  me  to 
<*  pray;  and  through  his  merits  and 
«  intercessions,  wiU  make  my  prayew 
"  acceptable  at  the  throne  of  grace/* 

Some  such  reflections  as  thes^ 
seriously  made  before  you  enter  upoa 
the  duty  of  prayer,  will  make  the 
regular  performance  of  it  the  certain 
means  of  keeping  alive  a   sense  of 

the 
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the  Divine  Presence  in  your  heart 
OP  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
prajrer,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  fully  hereafter  :  I  now  confine 
myself  solely  to  the  consideration  of 
its  use  as  tending  to  impress  our 
itiinds  with  s(uch  a  conviction  of  the 
presence  of  God  as  cannot  fail  to  in- 
fluence our  conduct.  But  this  con- 
viction must  not  only  be  sincere ;  it 
must  be  constant.  Though  it  re- 
turns with  the  morning  dew,  it  must 
not  like  the  morning  dew  evaporate 
with  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  habit 
of  looking  up  to  God,  as  the  disposer 
of  every  event  in  life,  as  the  dispenser 
of  every  blessing,  and  as  the  imme* 
diate  giver  of  every  good,  must  be 
acquired  and  cherished.  This  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  grand  arcana  of  hap- 
piness.^     It    enhances    the    value    of 

every 
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every  blessing,  and  alleviates  the  pain 
of  every  sorrow. 

Hie  truth  of  this  may  at  present 
be  best  illustrated  to  you  by  a  fami- 
liar example.  When  you  are  grati* 
fied  by  the  possession  of  any  object 
upon  which  you  have  set  your  hearty 
does  not  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
bestowed  as  a  mark  of  affection  by  a 
fond  and  indulgent  parent,  add  t^ 
your  gratification?  Or^  when  j^u 
are  disappointed  in  yoin*  wishes,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  convinced  thdt 
the  dbject  was  withheld  from  mo- 
tives of  affection,  and  with  a  view  to 
procure  for  you  a  greater  good  than 
the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes 
could  have  bestdwed,  does  not  the 
conviction  instantly  disarm  disitp 
pointment  of  its  sting  ?  If  our  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom,  love,  and 
affection  of  ^  being  subject  to  error 

can 
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cm  thus  cfpefBt^^  how  much  more 
effectually  must  our  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly 
Father  tend  to  rejoice  or  tranquillize 
our  haurts !  X)ne  thing  more  I  shall 
dftly  mention. 

As  the  works  of  nature  tend  much 
taofe  thsok  the  works  c^  art  to  raise 
our  thoughts  to  heaven,  I  would  ear* 
hestly  recc^nmend  it  to  you  to  pur- 
sue  the  study,  for  which  you  appeared 
to  have  such  a  decided  taste.  Natu- 
ral history,  in  all  its  branches,  leads 
the  mind  to  a  perpetual  admiration  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Of  its  efficacy  in  producing 
habits  of  attention,  I  had  many  con- 
vincing proofs;  but  had  it  answered 
no  other  purpose  than  to  cherish  in 
your  mind  those  feelings  that  arise 
from  contemplating  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  his  works,  the  time  bestowed 
on  it  would  not  have  been  spent  in 

vain. 
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vain.  Happily,  the  hours  thus  devote^ 
passed  pleasantly  a3  well  as  profitably ; 
por  did  I  ever  observe  that  the  glow 
of  animation,  which  naturally  arises 
from  pursuing  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
fancy,  received  the  slightest  check 
from  connecting  that  pursuit  with  sen« 
timents  allied  to  the  spirit  of  devo* 
tion. 

May  the  search  after  truth,  in  aU 
its  forms,  be  ever  attended  with  simi- 
lar satisfaction !  May  every  pursuit 
into  which  you  enter  with  avidity  be 
not  only  innocent  in  its  nature,  but  in 
some  degree  calculated  to  strengthen 
your  faith^  to  invigorate  your  hopCf 
land  to  keep  you  unspotted  from  the 
world ! 

Adieu. 

Dec.  3,  1805. 
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LETTER  VL 


T  ET  us,  my  dear  young  friend,  be- 
fore we  proceed  any  farther  in  the 
examination  of  those  principles  on 
which  we  build  our  hopes  of  present 
peace  and  future  happiness,  cast  a  re- 
trospective glance  at  the  ground  we 
have  already  passed. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
vSupreme  Being,  I  have  considered  as 
the  first  principle  of  all  religion :  truth 
and  justice  as  the  first  principles  of 
moral  rectitude.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  your  mind  a  distinct 
notion    of    the     difference     between 
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knowledge  and  principle,  and  shewn 
you,  that  our  belief  in  God,  as  our 
present  witness  and  our  future  judge, 
must  be  grafted  in  our  hearts,  so  as 
to  recur  and  operate  with  constant 
unremitting  force,  before  it  is  to  us 
as  a  principle* 

With  regard  to  our  ideas  of  truth 
and  justice,  the  case  is  exactly  simi- 
lar.  We  may  entertain  very  just 
notions  respecting  both,  and  be  per- 
fectly weU  instructed  concerning  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtues  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  haj^iness  of  society^  and,  not- 
withstanding all  this  instruction,  be 
in  our  dealings  neither  just  nor  true. 
Depend  upon  it  we  shall  be  neither 
one  noF  other  until  truth  and  justice 
become  habits  of  our  minds,  and  by 
becoming  such,  are  converted  into 
active  principles. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  perplex  you 

with 
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with  abstract  definitions  concetnihg'^ 
the  nature  of  these  important  prin- 
ciples ;  and  to  speak  of  their  utility- 
must,  be  superfluous :  but,  supjwsiilg- 
you  perfectly  well  informed  in  regard* 
to  every  thing  that  can  be  urged  in ' 
favour  of  justice  and  of  truth,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  suc^  points  as  may ' 
most  effectually  tend  to  establish  you 
in  their  practice. 

To  speak  the  truth  at  all  times" 
from  the  heart,  appears  at  first  view 
to  be  so  easy  and  so  natural,  that  we  • 
are  inclined  to  wonder  why  it  should' 
not  be  always  thus  spoken.  And  so 
it  would  be  spoken,  were  it  not  for 
the  passions  by  which  we  are  too  often- 
influenced. 

There  is  not  a  passion  in  the  human 
heart  that  does  not  in  some  degree 
tend  to  lead  us  astray  from  the  {simpli- 
city of  truth.  Love  blinds  us  to  thfr 
faults  and  imperfections  of  its  object, 
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snd  SO  prevents  us  from  seeing  truth* 
Fear  deters  us  from  acknowledging  it;, 
and  makes  us  even  go  over  to  the  other 
sade  and  take  the  part  of  falsehood* 
Hatred  puts  a  thicker  bandage  on  our 
eyes  than  love;  and  spite,  and  envy, 
and  malice,  are  all  sworn  foes  of 
truth  and  justice.  Pride,  by  en- 
hancmg  our  own  merits,  and  ex- 
citing  exaggerated  notions  of  our 
own  importance,  leads  us  far  astray 
fix>m  truth;  and  self-love  gives  it 
such  an  artful  colouring,  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  detected  through  the 
deep  disguise. 

Exposed  as  we  are  to  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  some  or  other  of  these 
passions,  how  are  we  to  preserve  our- 
selves in  a  steady  adherence  to  truth, 
so  as  never  to  depart  from .  it,  even 
'^hen  assailed  by  the  strongest  temp- 
tation ?  I  confess  I  know  of  no  way 
which  is  to  a  certainty  effectual,  but 
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that  of  Uving  in  a  constant  and  KiU 
remitting  consciousness  of  the  pre* 
sence  of  God.  The  desire  of  pleas- 
ing him  win  then  be  the  predominant 
desire  of  our  hearts ;  and  this  desire^ 
when  it  becomes  habitual,  will,  by 
destroying  the  power  of  the  malig- 
nant passions,  cut  off  the  most  for- 
midable enemies  which  truth  has  to 
encounter.  It  will  then  be  our  first 
wish,  with  regard  to  those  we  love, 
that  they  should  be  beloved  by  God  $ 
and  therefore,  instead  of  dissembling 
their  faults,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
amend  them.  Fear  will  then  inlist 
on  the  side  of  truth ;  for  how  should 
we  fear  "  those  who  can  only  kill  the 
body,*'  when  impressed  with  an  aw- 
ful consciousness  of  standing  in  the 
presence  of  Him,  "  who  can  cast 
"  soul  and  body  into  fire  everlast- 
<•  ing/' 
Were  our   faith  in   the   existence 
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.f^[^;  presence  .of  ^the  Deity  sufficiesti^ 
.strpngy  and  our  belief  in  a  state  >9f 
J^tpre  retrib^tion  sufficiently  ^ccu* 
^9^|^9  :it.^^d  be  ^almost  impossibji^ 
f^r  U8  in  any  instance  to  ni%ke  a  wil- 
^pg  ,  departure  from  truth.  All  tbe 
Jlittle  arts  c^.pi^liatipn  and  equivoc^ 
j^qh  wpuld  >tiien  be  beld  in  deserved 
(fdbhorreQce*  We  should,  in  all  n^ 
S^y3  i^ak  ;as  :those  who  '<  speak  not 
y  imto  meP)  Imt  unto  God }''  who 
jkn9F  thfit  99 1^  no^  ^i^ees  us,  ^e  shs(l^ 
Ikei^eaftcfr  l>e  it^en  by  all. 

A  .cii^  ^ho  had  been  induced  4o 
ieU  li^  through  fear  of  punishment^ 
mQyA^  W>t  {yjaAe&A  tne  naoit  were  very 
SSf^ti&l!^  indeed)  tell  a  falsehood  in 
JV^cb  h^  fif/f&  jcertain  pf  being  immch 
^tdy  ^^tl^^ted.  And  what  is  the  spao 
j^^^j^j  hpiie  short  4  hpw  uncertain  1 
HsfW  Ijitt^  is  it  ^prth  our  painfi, 
for  any  paltry  consideration,  to  dift- 
mf^  yhat  in  ^  ^e— ^  very  Ifttle 

while* 
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whil6)  will  stand  revealed  to  men  and 
loigelsi 

The  farther  my  acquaintance  with 
the  world  extends^  the  more  deeply 
am  I  confirmed  in  the  opinion^  that 
the  principles  of  truth  have  no  other 
solid  basis  than  the  fear  of  God.  If 
I  have  ever  been  led  to  imagine  that 
notions  of  honour  and  of  self*respect 
would  insure  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  and  justice,  I  have  been  amply 
convinced  of  my  error ! 

Honour,  true  and  genuine  honour, 
has  indeed  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
justice  for  its  very  essence.  It  is, 
when  thus  connected,  immutable  and 
inflexible  in  its  decrees,  obliging  peo« 
pie  to  act  in  the  jHivacy  of  retire- 
mfent  as  they  would  act  on  the 
crowded  theatre  of  public  life  ;  giving 
to  promises  the  force  of  law,  and  to 
confidence  received,  the  bond  of  se- 
curity.     And    do  not  the  principles 
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of  religion  do  all  this?  ReHgioff  is 
therefore  the  basis  of  honour.  Seri- 
ously, and  from  conviction,  I  can 
assure  you,  that  the  sense  of  honour, 
which  has  no  other  foundation  than 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  has  neither 
strength  nor  substance.  Before  the 
impetuosity  of  the  passions  it  melts 
like  the  snow*flake,  which  is  now 
driven  against  my  window  by  the 
southern  wind  I 

Nor  is  an  habitual  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God  less  essential  to  the 
practice  o£  justice,  than  I  have 
shewn  it  to  be  essential  to  the  prac- 
tice of  truth.  Truth  and  justice  are 
inseparably  connected.  They  who 
love  the  one  must  cherish  the  other. 
They  who  despise  the  one  must  for- 
sake the  other  also.  The  same  pas- 
sions which  lead  to  a  transgression 
of  the  one  will  lead  to  a  transgression 
of  the  other ;  and  the  same  princi- 
ples 
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pies  which  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  one,  will  fix  a  regard  to  the  othef 
in  *ur  hearts.  So  long  as  we  permit 
pride,  or  self-love,  or  interest,  ot 
fear,  or  any  other  passion,  to  induce 
us  to  make  exceptions  with  regard  to 
the  strict  practice  of  either  truth  or 
justice,  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
imagine  that  truth  and  justice  ^are  to 
us  as  principles.  We,  in  that-  case, 
have  in  fact  no  principles.  We  are 
the  mere  slaves  of  present  impulse, 
and  five  as  the  brutes  which  perish. 

Justice,  in  its  strictest  sense,  in- 
chides  the  strict  performance  of  all  the 
duties  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow* 
creatures,  and  to  ourselves.  If  justice 
be  in  our  hearts  a  principle  of  action, 
we  shall  carefully  inform  ourselves  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  seve- 
ral duties,  so  that  we  may  be  found 
deficient  in  none :  giving  unto  Caesar 

E  5  what 
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what  i8  Caesar's^  and  rendering  unto 
God  what  is  God^s. 

If  God  be  indeed  our  creator^  pre- 
terver»  and  bountiful  benefactor,  we 
owe  him  a  debt  of  love,  reverence, 
and  gratitude,  which  it  woidd  be  the 
highest  injustice  to  withhold. 

If  we  have  been  by  any  means  in. 
form^  th£^t  God  has  made  to  man- 
kind any  revelation  concerning  the 
divine  natiure  and  the  divine  will,  and 
held  forth  in  that  revelation  pror 
mises  of  eternal  happiness  uponr  cer- 
tain conditions,  we  cannot  refrain 
fron^  diligent  inquiry  concerning  the 
nature  ^  these  conditions,  without 
^leiipig  gliilty  of  injustice  to  our  awq 
souls*  Thus  to  inquire  is  therefor? 
a  dvMy  ^hich  we  owe  jointly  to  Gq4 
and  to  ourselves. 

My  expectations  concerning  ypjo, 
ipy  beloved  chilli  lea4  ^^  ^  h^ope  that 

you 
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ywL  will  enter  into  this  inquky  with 
eagerness:  and  to  give  you  all  thfe 
akl  in  my  power^  is  the  object  to 
which  the  second  part  of  this  series 
fif  letters  shall  be  devoted.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  us  observe  how  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  and  the 
first  principles  of  morality,  aid  and 
support  each  other,  even  in  their  sim- 
jklest  forms* 

Justice  demands  of  us,  that  we 
should  do  to  others  as  we  would  be 
done  by  in  the  like  case :  that  is  to 
say,  as  we  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge  to  be  just,  if  done  to  ourselves. 
If  justice  be  fixed  as  a  principle  in 
our  hearts,  we  will  not  permit  pride 
to  whisper  any  exceptions  against 
this  universal  rtile.  We  shall  no 
more  dare  to  deceive,  or  to  injiltQ,  cf 
to  insult  a  person  who  is  in  rai^k  o^ 
fbrtui^e  our  inferior,  thati  we  should 
dare  to  ensnare,  deceive,  iAjure,    cut 

£  6  insult 
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in^plt  one  whom  fortune  hag  placed 
upoii  her  highest  pinnacle^  and  armed 
with  power  to  crush  and  to  destrc^ 
^is. 

If  the  spirit  of  justice  be  in  us^ 
we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  support 
the  cause  of  truth*  I  recommend 
this  to  your  particular  attention,  he- 
cause  I  have  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  is  a  maxim  whidai 
doest  not,  in  general,  meet  with  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Attachment 
•to  the  party  we  espouse,  or  to  the 
friends  we  love,  or  to  the  relations 
in  whom  we  are  (on  any  account) 
interested,  seem,  in  some  instances, 
to  be  deemed  apology  sufficient 
tor  departing  from  truth  and  pervert- 
ing justice*  Under  this  impression, 
peqplje^  without  scruple  pronounce 
upon  the  cause  which  they  know 
not.  They  without  examining  de- 
termincc    they  without  hearing  con- 

^^  demn. 
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i^mm  The  reputation  whi<^  towers 
too  hi^  for  them  to  destroy,  they 
endeavour  to  undermine ;  and  by  hintSt 
and  shrugs,  and  whispers,  insinuate  the 
&lsehoods,  which,  if  qpenly  brought 
forward,  would  be  replied  with  aU 
the  foree  of  truth !  People  may,  and 
1  fear  often  really  do  flatter  them- 
sdves  that  in  acting  thus,  they  act 
wisely  i  nay,  if  to  screen  a  friend, 
or  to  support  a  party  be  the  object 
they  have  in  view,  that  they  act  Vil'- 
tuoiisly!  Such  are  the  fatal  delusions 
to  which  a  deficiency  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  exposes  the  humaii 
mind ! 

I  would  not  judge  severely  of  any 
one.  I  would  make  every  aU<fwance 
for  the  exaggerations^  of  partiality, 
and  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  the  judgment 
unbiassed  by  the  prejudices  of  affec- 
^n.      But  no  fondness  of  afi^ctiim^ 
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no  tendoness  of  friendship,  can  b 
admitted  as  a  plea  for  violatir^  th 
laws  of  charity,  and  outraging  tit 
principles  of  justice.  Political  es 
pediency  may,  indeed*  i^ipear  a  sul 
fident  i^iology  in  the  eyes  of  tb 
wld,  but  we  have  no  reascm  i 
believe  that  when  we  appear  befbr 
the  thnme  of  God,  it  will  Uki 
be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  th 
breach  of  any  positive  command 
OKDt.  '**  Whosoever  loveth  &ther  o 
*f  mc^er,  m  sister  or  brother,  mor 
**  than  me,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "i 
t*  not  worthy  of  me." 

To  preserve  us  from  incurring  th' 
guilt  of  rash  and  erroneous  judgment 
ve  have  been  expressly  told,  tha 
*■  with  what  judgment  we  judge,  w 
*f  shall  be  judged ;  and  that  witl 
**  what  measure  we  mete,  it  shall  b 
**  measured  to  us  again."  Nor  ar 
the  conae^piences  of  having  been  fa 
th 
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the  force  of  prgudice  betrayed  into 
ii^usticet  unfelt  even  in  the  present 
state. 

The  mind  must  be  very  callous  in«p 
deed  that  is  not  wounded  by  the  com 
sciousneais  of  having  injured  jm  inno» 
(C^nt  person  by  misrepresentations^ 
even  where  no  malice  was  intended. 
How  much  more  so  when  conscious 
of  having  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
groundless  resentment^  and  of  having 
been  a  prey  to  the  rashness  of  credu- 

You  will  find  this  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  one  of  the  eastern  fables, 
where  a  man  is  represented  as  having 
^left  his  sleeping  child  to  the  care  qi 
his  faithful  dog.  On  returning  home 
he  finds  the  cradle  overturned,  and 
the  floor  besmeared  with  blood,  and^ 
without  waiting  to  examine,  instantly 
kills  the  dog  as  the  supposed  murderer 
of  his  child.    No  sooner  was  the  rask 
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act  committed,  than  lifting  the  cradle, 
he  finds  his  child  safe  and  well,  and 
observes  at  the  same  time  the  mangled 
carcass  of  a  serpent,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  faithful  animal^ 
whose  services  he  had,  in  the  rashness 
of  fury,  requited  with  such  deep  in- 
gratitude. 

I  could  give  you  many  instances 
f^  real  and  irremediable  evils  pro- 
duced by  acts  of  rash  injustice. 
But  even  where  the  evils  produced 
are  of  a  less  serious  nature,  they 
may  deeply  affect  the  happiness 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  It  is 
therefore  of  infinite  moment  to  ac- 
quire,  in  early  life,  such  habits  oJP 
justice  and  of  truth,  as  may  serve  as 
a  perpetual  guard,  not  only  against 
the  more  heinous  breaches  of  their 
laws,  but  against  those  petty  trans- 
gressions of  them,  which,  though 
they  do   not   alarm   the   conscience, 

are 
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are  extremely  injurious  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  moral  character. 

In  order  to  this,  you  must  accus- 
tom yourself  to  speak  of  the  absent 
as  if'  they  were  invisibly  present; 
and  to  those  who  ,are  (present,  to 
speak  in  no  other  way  than  you  are 
conscious  you  will  speak  of  them  in 
absence.  Thus  shall  truth  and  jus- 
tice become  habits  of  your  mind,  so 
fixed  and  settled  there  in  the  precious 
interval  that  is  yet  between  you  and 
the  world,  that  when  you  launch 
upon  its  dangerous  sea,  you  ms^ 
not  make  shipwreck  of  your  con- 
science. 

At  present  you  are  happily  exempt 
from  many  of  the  temptations  to 
dissimulation  and  injustice  by  which 
you  will  hereafter  be  assailed  j  but 
if  the  principles  by  which  these 
temptations  are  to  be  resisted,  are 
not    now    forirjed,    what    is   to   save 

you 
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you  from  becoming  their  prey?   hk^ 
stead  then  of  thinking  how  you  wiLl 
act  in  future  untried  scenes,  be  care  ^ 
ful  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  tk< 
present ;    and    instead    of    thinkinj 
yourself  virtuous,   because   you   hav 
not  been  guilty  of  actions  to  whic' 
you    had    no  temptation,   make    fre- 
quent  and   anxious  inquiry   of 
own    heart,    how   far    you    have,    i; 
thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  o£fendec=i 
against   those    principles    of  justi< 
and  integrity  in  which  you  have 
amply  instructed. 

That  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
the    God    of  truth   may   rest    u] 
you,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  yoiv^ 
truly  affectionate  frigid. 
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LETTER   VII. 


A^N  casting  my  eye  over  my  last 
letter,  I  ^un  a  little  apprehensive 
lliat  my  dearest  Lady  Elizabeth  may 
.oonsider  the  principles  it  inculcates  as 
.somewhat  too  rigidly  austere.  **  It 
•*  is  impossible,"  you  will  say,  "  to  pay 
"  that  strict  regard  to  truth  which 
^*  I  have  eolbrced^  without  offending 
^*  against  politeness.  We  cannot 
^  shock  people  who  are  disagreeable 

"to 
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«*  to  US,  by  telling  them  that  they 
"  are  so  j  nor  can  we  tell  people  when 
"  they  interrupt  us  by  an  unseason^ 
"  able  visit,  that  we  wish  they  had 
**  staid  at  home/' 

No,  my  dear,  we  cannot  injustice 
do  either;  for  we  have  no  right  to 
shock  or  to  offend  those  who  have 
given  us  no  moral  cause  of  offence. 
Nor  do  we  sin  against  truth  by  re- 
fraining, on  such  occasions,  to  express 
our  feelings.  But  if  we  pretend  to 
regard  those  for  whom  we  have  no 
regard,  to  respect  those  for  whom  we 
have  no  respect,  and  gladly  to  re- 
ceive those  whom  we  in  reality  are 
vexed  to  see,  we  then  sin  against 
truth  and  sigainst  our  own  souls. 
Nor  is  this  sort  of  simulation  so  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  live  in  the  world 
as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  I 
could,  even  in  your  own  /amily,  point 
out  to  you  an  bonoiurable  proof  that 

it 
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it  is  not :  and  that  even  in  the  com* 
mon  intercourse  of  society,  sincerity 
need  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
conciliate  esteem.  I  could,  on  the 
contrary,  produce  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  prove,  that  the  simu- 
lation practised  by  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, in  order  to  deceive  otiiers 
into  a  belief  that  they  are  admired, 
or  beloved,  or  esteemed,  beyond  what 
they  reaUy  are,  is  the  cause,  not  only 
of  deeper,  but  of  more  frequent  of- 
fence, than  was  ever  given  by  an  ad- 
herence  to  sincerity.  The  varnish 
of  dissimilation,  however  artfully 
put  on,  cannot  be  always  on;  and 
when  but  for  a  moment  laid  aside, 
the  features  which  it  concealed  are 
seen  in  even  more  than  native  de- 
formity. 

Let  it  then  never  for  a  moment  be 
forgotten,  that  when  you  make  prc# 
fessions  of  regard  which  you  do  not 

feel. 
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feel,  you  sin  against  God,  against 
your  neighbour,  and  against  yourselfl 
You  sin  against  God,  who  is  the 
witness  of  your  dissimulation ;  against 
your  neighbour,  who  is  the  victim  of 
it ;  and  against  yourself,  because, 
that  by  exciting  hopes  which  you 
never  meant  to  fulfil,  you  incur  a 
debt  which  you  cannot  discharge 
without  loss,  or  cancel  without  dis- 
honour. 

To  cheat  people  of  their  grati- 
tude  and  good  will,  is  no  less  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  inte- 
grity, than  to  cheat  them  of  their 
money:  nay,  it  is  in  some  respects 
worse,  because  it  is  a  species  of  disho- 
nesty which  can  only  be  practised 
with  success  on  the  unsuspicious  and 
the  upright. 

It  is  no  less  foreign  to  the  pure 
spirit  of  rectitude,  to  compliment 
those  with  whom  we  converse  by  an 

apparent 
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apparent  adoption  of  their  prejudices. 
It  may  not  be  becoming  or  proper 
zealously  to  oppose  them,  but  we 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  silent. 
Never,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  say 
what  you  think  will  be  pleasing,  in 
opposition  to  what  you  know  to  be 
true. 

When  you  are  called  upon  to  speak 
on   any  past   transaction,   speak  the 
truth  openly,  and  candidly,  and  with- 
out  reserve.     Let  neither   fear,  nor 
love,  nor  any  other  passion  or  affec- 
tion of  your  heart,  prevent  you  from 
doing  justice,    by   inducing    you    to 
give  any  turn  or   colouring  to    suit 
the  purpose  of  the  present  moment. 
Whenever  the  moral  character  of  any 
human  being  is  concerned,   the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  will  teach  us  to  speak 
in    the  same    manner   in    which   we 
should  have  spoken,  if  the  recording 
angel    stood    visibly  before  us,   tran- 

scribing 
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scribing  every  word  we  utter  into  the 
register  of  heaven. 

Justice  obliges  us  to  be  very  care« 
fill  of  even  remotely  injuring  others ; 
and  still  more  strictly  does  it  bind 
us  never  by  fraud  or  malice  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  possessions.  Now, 
though  there  is  no  possession  so  pre^i 
cious,  there  is  none  held  upon  so  de- 
licate a  tenure,  as  character.  I  do 
not  speak  of  character  only  with  re-  * 
gard  to  what  are  deemed  essentials 
in  the  reputation  of  either  man  or 
woman  j  but  I  speak  of  character  as 
made  up  of  separate  qualities,  which, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  convey  a 
general  idea,  which  is  either  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  qualities  supposed 
to  preponderate.  It  is  upon  this  im- 
pression of  their  general  character 
that  the  injSuence  of  every  human 
being  chiefly,    nay,   almost  entirely, 
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depends.    To  endeavour  to  lessen  and 

degrade  any  person,  upon  the  grounds 

of  an  unjust  and  ill-founded  prejudice^ 

is  therefore  to  deprive   them  of  a 

portion  of  their  just  influence;  and 

^  we  are  conscious  that  that  influence 

Would  be  virtuously  exerted,  we  be* 

conie  answerable  to  God  for  the  con* 

seq^vences. 

lience  arises  the  more  than  impro* 
praety    of  making    such    reports    of 
insulated    facts,    or    of    expressions 
casxially  dropped  in  the  unsuspicious 
csT'elessness     of    confidential    inter* 
course,  as  may  make  an  impressicm 
^^^ous   to  the  character.     Hence^ 
too,  arises  the  gross  injustice  of  re- 
porting an  expression  diawn  forth  in 
the  heat  of  argument ;  or  a  sentiment 
^rted  in  jest,  as  if  they  were  serious 
^  decisive  indications  of  the  dis* 
P^ons,    and   opinions^    and   prin- 
vou  I.  F  ciples, 
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ciples,    of  the    person    who   uttered 
them. 

To  explain  how  unjust  this  would 
be,  take  the  following  instance.  Sup- 
pose that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  your 
sportive  sallies,  your  papa  had  turned 
to  me,  with  a  smile,  and  said^  "  what 
a  little  fool  this  is  V*  and  that  I,  trea* 
suring  up  the  expression,  should  now 
go  about  gravely  and  tell  my  friends, 

«•  that  Lord thought  his  daughter 

••  a  fool,  and  that  he  had  told  me  so ;" 
in  what  light  would  you  consider  my 
conduct  ?  And  yet  it  is  thus,  in  a  thou- 
sand instances,  that  words  are,  in  re- 
porting them,  so  far  perverted  from 
their  real  meaning,  as  to  serve  the  pur* 
poses  of  falsehood.  Let  it,  then,  through 
the  whole  course  of  your  life,  be  a  rule 
to  you,  to  be  no  less  careful  of  giving 
a  false  impression,  than  of  uttering 
direct  and  notorious  unlxuths. 

Those 
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Those  who  speak  without  reflection^ 
and  who  are  incapable  of  generalising 
their  ideas,  or  of  taking  in  the  whole 
of  any  subject,  if  they  have  not  had 
their  minds  deeply  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  may  be  said  to  do 
nothing  else  than  tell  lies  throu^ 
]ife.  And  since  there  are  too  many 
who  thus  lightly  speak^  it  becomes 
due  to  justice,  not  only  to  be  care* 
fill  of  what  impressions  we  give,  but 
to  be  careful  of  what  impressions  we 
receive. 

A  pure  and  candid  mind  wiU  al. 
ways  be  more  ready  to  believe,  and 
more  pleased  to  report,  good  than 
evil.  But  there  is  a  spurious  can« 
doiu:  which  annihilates  all  moral  dis* 
tinctions  between  good  and  evO, 
and  against  this  I  would  zealously 
warn  you.  A  bad  and  a  vicious  ac- 
tion,   is  a  bad    and    vicious  actioUf 
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let  the  person  who  performed  it  be 
what  and  who   they  will.     No  emi- 
nence of  station,*  no  charm  of  man- 
ners, no  personal  graces,  no  engaging 
qualities,  can  make  that  right  which 
18  in   its    nature    essentially    wrong. 
If  the  friend  whom  we  most  dearly 
Ufvej    sins    against  the  laws  of  God 
and    man,    we  must,    in  our  hearts, 
pronounce  the  action  sinful.    But  if 
we  judge  our  own  hearts,   and  have 
a  proper  sense  of  our  own  weakness, 
grief,    untinctured  by  the  s^rrogance 
of  pride    or    the    malignity  of  con- 
tempt,  will  accompany  the  sentence^ 
We  can  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  the  faults  of  the  most  faully; 
but  we  must  not  pronounce  the  faulty 
faultless. 

Occasions  may,  in  the  coiu*se  of 
life  occur,  when,  in  justice  to  the 
innocent^    and  in  order   to    protect 
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them,  we  may  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  expose  the  guilty.      But   happily 
such  occasions  do   not  often  occur  j 
and   though,    when  they   do,  it  be* 
comes  our  duty,  even  at  the  risk  of 
every  personal  evil,  to  act  acceding 
to    the    dictates    of  conscience,   we 
oi^t,  even  in  such  instances,  to  go 
fu>t   one    single   step  beyond   what  is 
absolutely  necessary.    The  evil  which 
we  can  do  no  good  by  revealing^  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  reveal.    We 
must  pof^  indeed,  pretend  to  approve 
where  we  disapprove,  especially  where 
we  highfy  and  seriotcsly  disapj^rove; 
buty  unless  where  a  higher  duty  in- 
terposes, we  may  and  ought  (except 
to  the  parties  concerned)  to  be  silent. 
Nor  if  we  be  once  determined  what 
line  of  conduct  we  ought  to  pursue, 
should  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  di- 
verted   from    that    line   of    conduct 
by  any  offence    committed    directly 
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gainst  ourselves.  This  would  be 
to  act  from  the  dictates  of  resent- 
ment, not  from  the  principles  of 
justice. 

It  may  appear  to  require  no  small 
degree  of  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance to  act  as  I  have  advised ;  but 
it  in  reality  requires  nothing  more 
than  a  firm,  a  settled,  and  an  ever- 
active  belief  in  the  presence  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  a  future  judg- 
ment. With  this  conviction  upon 
our  minds,  we  shall  be  more  anxious 
to  approve  ourselves  to  God,  than  to 
be  approved  of  man;  and  conse- 
quently  be  more  solicitous  concern- 
ing the  motives  than  concerning  the 
consequences  of  our  conduct. 

The  strongest  symptom  of  innate 
depravity  which  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  detect  in  the  human  mind, 
is  found  in  the  so  general  propensity 
to  believe  ill,    upon  slight  grounds, 
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<tf  those  with  whom  we  are  only 
^ghtly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted. You  know  with  what  ear- 
nestness I  have  always  endeavoured 
to  combat  this  propensity,  wherever 
we  have  observed  it.  It  will  always 
be  foimd  strongest  in  the  worst  fur- 
nished minds.  The  consciousness  of 
worthlessness  which  haunts  the  idle 
tod  the  ignorant,  is  a  sensation  of 
so  unpleasant  a  nature,  that  one 
cannot  wonder  they  should  eagerly 
«ek  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  turning  their 
minds  to  the  faults  of  others.  But 
why  should  people,  who  have  in  them 
the  consciousness  of  any  worth,  be 
80  apt  to  believe  that  others  are  less 
worthy  than  themselves?  I  must,  I 
am  afraid,  confess,  that  it  can,  in 
some  instances,  be  no  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  than  from  a  supposition 
of  latent  pride,  envy,  or  malevolence. 
Sometimes,    however,  I   have    traced 
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this  propensity  to  a  source  difierent 
^om  either  of  these,  and  seen  it  evi- 
'dently  the  effect  of  habit ;  habit  con- 
.faracted  even  in  the  simplicity  of 
childhood,  from  those  with  whom 
the  first  years  of  life  were  spent. 

From  whatever  source  it  proceedB, 
a  propensity  to    think    ill  of  others 
must  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  cultivation  of  the    principles  of 
justice.     Guard  therefore,    my  love, 
I  beseech  you,  guard  against  the  ad- 
mission  of   this  propensity,    as   you 
value  the  peace  and  purity  of  your 
own  bosom.    By  contemplating  what 
is  noble,  and  generous,  and  good,  in 
human  character,  you  will  acquire  a 
laate  and  an  esteem  for  virtue.    By 
the  practice  of  virtue,    your  esteem 
<>f  it  wiU  be  confirmed ;   the  princi- 
pies  of  justice  will  extend   this    es- 
teem to  aU  who,  in  the  general  tenor 
of  their  lives,  have  shewn  themselves 
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4he  firieods  of  virtue.  Against  radh 
you  will  not  be  apt  hastily  to  imbibe 
^prejudice  from  the  passing  current 
6f  idle  rumour,  or  the  whispered  ,mis- 
rqpresentations  of  wilful  malice*  You 
will  here,  as  on  every  other  occasion, 
be  careful  to  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  by  many 
persons  be  expected  that  I  should  take 
some  pains  to  warn  you  against  the 
hasty  reception  of  a  too  favourable 
impression  of  the  hearts  and  disposi* 
tions  of  those  with  whom  you  have 
not  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. But  though  I  cannot  deny 
that  a  tendency  to  view  human  na* 
ture  on  its  brightest  side,  may  occa- 
sionally be  productive  of  no  small 
degree  of  mortification  and  disap-- 
pointment ;  I  bdieve  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  produces,   to  every  indivi-^ 
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dual  who  cherishes  it,  a  much  greater 
portion  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  It 
certainly  produces  a  much  greatpr 
portion  of  benevolence ;  and  all  the 
beneyolent  sensations  are  attended, 
with  pleasure ;  all  the  malevolent  with 
pain.  Taking  in,  therefore,  the  whole 
of  life,  it  is  much  better  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  pain  of  occasional  disap- 
pointments, than  to  the  pain  of  ever- 
lasting suspicion.  And  when,  after 
such  disappointments,  we  can  retire 
into  our  own  hearts,  and  read  there 
an  apology  for  our  credulity,  we  may 
be  wiser,  but  shall  not  be  much 
the  worse,  for  all  that  it  has  made  us 
suffer. 

I  shall  now  only  mention  one  other 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  culti- 
vating the  principles  of  justice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, viz.  that  it  obliges  us  to  make 
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«  proper  and  conscientious  use  of  the 
influence  we  possess,  from  whatever 
flouroe  it  may  arise. 

Influence  is  of  various  kinds*  There 
is  scarcely  a  human  being  so  low»  so 
destitute,  as  not  to  possess  influence 
<xf  some  species,  or  in  some  degree. 

Children  soon  learn  to  know  and 
to  appreciate  their  influence.  The 
darling  boy  who  obtained  such  a 
share  of  my  afiections  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  influence  he  possessed. 
An  infant  of  the  same  age,  endowed 
with  equal  warmth  of  heart,  but  not 
sensible  of  having  any  influence, 
might  have  pitied  the  bUnd  beggar, 
whom  he  heard  in  the  fields  so  bit* 
terly  complain  of  thirst,  and  might 
have  wished  to  relieve  him, — but  he 
would  not  have  burst  through  the 
hedge,  and  seized  the  old  man's  hand^ 
and  eagerly  bid  him  come  with  him 
to  where  he  should  have  drink  and 
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flieatt  and  money  to  buy  more  for  to- 
VKXTOW.  Btessed  instance  of  the  fnt 
ideas  of  influence  being  connected 
vrith  the  genial  impulses  of  benevo- 
lence 1  Never,  oh !  never  may  the  pre- 
cious union  be  dissolved ! 

Birthy  fortune,  rank,  talents,  aiod 
ivirtue,  have  each  a  particular  species 
of  influence ;  but  when  they  at  any 
time  happen  to  be  united,  the  influence 
belonging  separately  to  each  is  in- 
creased to  an  incalculable  -degree. 
Such  persons  are  to  society,  not  only 
.&e  brightest  ornament,  but  the  most 
inestimable  blessing.  Their  influence, 
like  that  of  the  sun,  extends  not 
merely  to  the  surface;  it  penetrates 
into  L  daxk  and  hidden  ^  of 
the  earth,  difluang  energy  and  anima. 
tion  far  beyond  the  situations  on  which 
jt  apparently  shines. 

As  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than 
any  degree  of  doubt  with  r^ard   to 
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^e  reality  of  virtue,  instances  of 
pure»  and  dismterested,  and  exalted 
virtoe,  especially  when  they  occur 
where  temptations  are  known  to 
abound,  are  highly  and  universally 
iudutary.  The  more  intimately  we 
are  ac^piainted  with  such  characters, 
the  higher  will  be  our  conception  of 
their  real  worth,  and,  consequently, 
the  greater  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample. 

For  my  own  share,  I  confess  that 
the  happiness  of  numbering  among 
my  friends,  my  steady  and  affection- 
ate  friends,  some  of  those  in  whom 
all  the  combined  sources  of  influence 
have  conspicuously  united,  has  had 
the  most  beneficial  consequences 
upon  my  mind.  It  has  proved  to  me, 
that  the  consciousness  of  high  de- 
scent, and  elevated  rank,  and  splen- 
did fortune,  does  not  necessarily  give 
birth  to  pride:  no^  not  even  where, 
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in  addition  to  these  advantages,  rau 
ture  has  bestowed  the  most  tiunsc^id* 
ant  talents,  and  the  charm  of  everjr 
personal  attraction !  It  has  proved 
that  when  the  principles  of  religioOi 
truth,  justice,  honour,  and  int^rityt 
have  been  early  and  deeply  implanted 
in  the  heart,  they  will,  in  every  situa- 
tion, expel  from  it  every  impulse 
that  is  adverse  to  benevolence. 

It  is  in  such  examples  as  these,  that 
we  behold  the  omnipotence  of  virtue. 
It    is    only    where    power    enlarges 
the  sphere   of  .influence   that  it  can 
be    conspicuously    displayed.       But, 
alas!    how    seldom    is    it    thus    dis- 
played !  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  it  ^ 
should   be    seldom,    when    we    cod-^ 
sider    what    little    pains    are    t^^CT^ 
to  impress  the   mind  with  a  propers 
sense    of    duty.      Were    the   impor-^- 
tance     of    tlie    principles    which    JB 
endeavour  to  inculcate,   as  seriousl]^ 
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attended  to  as  they  desen^e,   the  as- 
semblage of  virtues  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, would,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
.be  more  frequent  than  even  the  most 
'sanguine   can  now  suppose  ft  to  be. 
The   influence   of  rank   and  fortune 
would  then  be  exerted  for  other  pur- 
poses   than    merely  to   promote  the 
gratification   of  pride,   or  vanity,  or 
selfishness.      Nor    would    the     con- 
sciousness   of    possessing     influence, 
from    whatever    source,    confer    any 
elfition   of  spirits,   but   in  proportion 
as  it  was  accompanied  with  the  con- 
sciousness   of   employing    it   merito- 
riously. 

Be  it  your  care,  then,  my  dearest 
Lady  Elizabeth,  to  acquire  betimes 
that  steadiness  of  principle,  wliich,  as 
your  influence  extends,  may  not  only 
give  it  stability  and  permanence,  but 
may  ensure  to  it  a  great  and  everlast- 
ing reward. 

In 
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In  order  to  this,  you  must  begia 
even  now  to  consider  whatever  spe- 
cies of  influence  you  imagine  your- 
self possessed  of,  in  the  light  of  a 
talent  bestowed  by  God,  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  you  are  to  be 
strictly  accountable.  I  know  fitvm 
experience  how  considerable  is  the 
influence  which  you  already  have  ob- 
tained over  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  you  have  endeared  yourself. 

It  is  the  sweet  influence  of  afiectiony 
and  will  be  most  assuredly  maintained 
by  constantly  exercising  it  in  the  cause 
^of  benevolence :  not  the  benevolence 
of  weakness  or  caprice,  but  the  be- 
nevolence which  accords  with  the 
genuine  principles  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice- 
Let  neither  timidity  nor  selfishness 
prevent  you,  upon  any  occasion,  firom 
thus  exerting  it.  In  judging  be- 
tween your  brothers,  or  your  sitters^ 
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or  the  companions  with  whom  you 
associate,  consider  yourself  bound  to 
divest  yourself  of  every  degree  of 
partiality;  and  wherever  you  are 
conscious  of  any  particular  favour  or 
affection,  take  care  never  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  controversy,  until 
you  have  in  your  mind  reversed  the 
persons  of  the  parties. 

I  trust  you  will  never  forget,  that 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  influence 
which  you  now  possess  over  the 
minds  of  your  brothers  and  sisters^ 
may  be  to  them  and  to  yourself  an 
everlasting  blessing ;  and  that  if  you 
properly  employ  it,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  thus  to  both.  But  it  may 
also  prove  the  reverse  of  a  blessing 
both  to  them  and  you.  It  will  prove 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  you 
are  yourself  influenced  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  so  earnestly  desire  to 
have  fixed  in  your  heart.     If  the  power 
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Xvhich  you  have  over  them  be  em- 
ployed to  increase  their  happiness  and 
virtue,  your  own  virtue  and  your  own 
happiness  will  be  infallibly  augmented 
and  secured.  Piety,  truth,  justice^ 
and  benevolence,  will  thus,  by  con- 
stant practice,  become  the  fixed  and 
permanent  habits  of  your  mind;  so 
that,  when  the  sphere  of  your  influ- 
ence extends,  you  may  enter  upon  it 
in  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  deter- 
mined so  to  employ  every  talent  en- 
trusted to  your  care,  as  to  obtain  the 
recompense  of  reward. 

I  must  not  omit  observing,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  influence  at* 
tached  to  personal  channs  Vand  ac- 
complishments. This  influence  is, 
however,  in  general  exaggerated  fax 
beyond  the  truth.  But  to  whatever 
degree  it  extends,  those  who  possess 
it  are  no  less  accountable  for  the  use 
they  make  of  it,   than  for  the  use 
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which  they  make  of  talents  or  fortune. 
Instead  of  serving  as  an  apology  for 
the  extravagances  of  folly,  and  the 
waywardness  of  caprice,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  an  obligation  to 
the  practice  of  more  than  common 
prudence  and  decorum.  The  influ- 
ence of  beauty  ought  to  be  exerted 
in  discountenancing  levity,  and  giving 
additional  weight  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Its  short  reign 
ought  to  be  spent  in  such  a  way  as 
may  ensiu*e  peace  and  satisfaction 
to  the  long  period  of  life  which 
may  succeed  its  termination.  But 
never  forget  that  the  influence  which 
depends  solely  upon  personal  attrac- 
tions, will,  when  personal  attractions 
fell,  be  relinquished  with  anguish : 
and  that  in  proportion  as  it  was 
prized  beyond  its  value,  its  loss  will 
be  deplored,  becoming  to  the  unfur* 
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nished  mind  a  source  of  real  misery^ 
and  of  ever  gnawing  discontent. 

For  tlie  influence  of  talents  we  must 
likewise  consider  ourselves  as  strictly 
accountable. 

Every  intellectual  endowment  is  a 
trust,  for  the  employment  of  which  w6 
are  to  be  responsible  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  We  are  therefore  bound 
so  to  employ  our  faculties,  as  appears 
likely  to  produce  the  greatest  degree 
of  happiness. 

Neither  the  principles  of  religion 
nor  justice  permit  us  to  employ  our 
talents  in  the  grati^cation  of  vaniiyy 
or  pride,  or  any  selfish  passion;  &r 
less  do  they  sanction  our  exerting 
them  as  instruments  of  revenge  or  of 
malignity.  That  we  may  innocently 
employ  them  in  the  cause  of  self* 
defence  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  draw  the  line,  so  difficult 
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to  determine  where  self-defence  ends» 
and  positive  offence  begins,  that  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  it  is  better  and 
safer  to  suffer  wrong  for  a  time,  than 
to  be  over-anxious  in  our  own  justi- 
fication. 

Nor  will  the  principles  of  justice 
permit  us  to  enter  the  lists  with  an 
adversary  of  very  inferior  strength. 
Imbecility,  rashness,  and  folly,  though 
they  neither  palliate  the  atrocity  of 
vice,  nor  excuse  the  malignity  of 
deceit  and  falsehood,  ought  to  excite 
so  much  pity  for  the  offender  as 
to  restrain  resentment.  To  employ 
our  talents  in  exposing  those  who 
will  so  certainly  expose  themselves, 
would  be  equally  superfluous  and 
unjust., 

If  this  argument  be  well-founded, 
it  will  lead  to  an  unqualified  disappro- 
bation of  all  personal  satire.  Satire 
may   with  justice   and   propriety  be 
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employed  against  sophistry  and  error, 
but  never  can  it  be  employed  against 
any   individual    with    safety:    never, 
indeed,   is  it  so  employed,    that  iiM 
darts  are  not  dipped  in  malice.     The 
influence  of  talents  ought  to  be  ex- 
erted for  other  purposes,  than  to  ob- 
tain to  ourselves  the  glory  of  a  paltry 
triumph  :  and  paltry  and  insignificant 
is  every  triumph,  but  those  which  we 
may  contemplate  with  delight  at  the 
hour  of   death    and    in    the    day   of 
judgment. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you 
will  perceive  how  often  the  practice 
of  self-denial  is  enforced  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  You  will  therefore 
-  learn  betimes  to  submit  to  this  neces- 
sary discipline  of  the  will,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  complete  control,  not  only  . 
over  the  violent,  but  over  the  insi- 
dious passions.  In  order  fully  to  ac- 
complish this,  you  shall  be  furnished 
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with  still  more  powerful  motives  than 
any  that  have  been  yet  advanced. 
But  as  I  am  extremely  anxious  that 
the  first  principles  of  religion  and  the 
first  principles  of  morality  should  be 
deeply  rooted  in  your  heart,  I  shall, 
before  we  proceed  to  deeper  themes, 
devote  some  letters  to  the  illustration 
of  what  I  have  already  stated. 

The  persuasion  I  cherish,  that 
truth,  in  whatever  form  it  comes,  will 
•  .  have  a  ready  access  to  your  mind,  is 
the  only  thing  which  could  at  pre- 
sent animate  \ne  to  the  prosecution  of 
such  a  task.  In  the  fulness  of  hope 
and  of  affection,  I  now  subscribe  my- 
self my  dearest  Lady  Elizabeth's  sin- 
cerest  friend. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


My  dear  Lady  Elizabeth^ 

T  F  we  would  have  the  barriers  which 
we  erect  to  guard  us  from  the  en- 
croachments of  vice,  so  powerful  as 
effectually  to  repel  the  adversary,  we 
must  take  care  to  erect  them  on  a 
solid  foundation.  We  must  likewise 
take  care  to  fix  them  precisely  in  the 
proper  place.  But  how,  you  may  ask, 
are  we  to  discover  this?  How  are 
we  exactly  to  ascertain  the  bounda* 
ries  of  vice  and  virtue?  Are  they 
not  oaen  fixed  by  opinion ;   and  al- 

tered 


tered  by  fashion  j  and  modelled  by 
situation  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  we 
be  always  amiable,  and  that  we  never 
mean  any  ill ;  and  that  we  make  it  a 
rule  to  do  as  others  do,  and  just  to  take 
the  world  as  we  find  it  ? 

This  indeed,  my  love,  is  not  likely 
to  be  said  by  you,  but  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  thousands,  I  shall  now  no 
farther  observe  upon  it  than  to  say,  that 
they  who  thus  profess  only  to  please 
the  world,  must  only  look  to  the  world 
.for  their  reward*  Beyond  this  world 
they  need  not  look  ;  for  they  have  no 
right  to  entertain  any  farther  hope. 
£very  servant  works  for  his  own 
master;  and  from  the  master  for 
vrhom  he  works  he  must  receive  his 
"Wages. 

The  precise  boundaries  between 
right  and  wrong,  vice  and  virtue,  re- 
quire, it  must  be  confessed,  some  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  some  diligence 

VOL.  !•  o  o£ 
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of  research ;  but  if  we  believe  that 
God  —  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
God,  is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  him,  we  shall  be  diligent, 
and  take  every  means  of  informing 
ourselves  upon  a  point  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

I  am  far  from  being  one  of  those 
who  feel  it  a  pleasure  and  consider  it 
a  virtue  to  rail  at  the  world ;  but  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  examine  the 
grounds  .of  the  world's  approbation. 
Now  it  does  not  appear  that  the  world 
has  any  business  to  enquire  whether 
the  qualities  that  render  us  useful  or 
agreeable  to  it  be  genuine  or  other- 
wise. Neither  is  their  real  value  of 
any  importance  to  the  world,  so  that 
they  answer  the  purposes  of  general 
intercourse :  —  to  be  pleasing  in  our 
manners,  and  so  decorous  in  our  con- 
duct  as  to  abstain  from  all  appear* 
ance  of  evil,  are,  with  regard  to  the 

world| 
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world,  the  only  essential  requisites, 
A  strict  adherence  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle,  does  not  necessarily 
make  us  at  variance  with  the  world, 
but  it  makes  all  the  little  arts  of  pleas- 
ing it  appear  contemptible  ;  and  obliges 
tts  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  our  own 
conduct  by  a  very  diflerent  standard 
than  the  seeming  approbation  of  that 
floating  mass  of  idleness,  impertinence, 
and  vanity  which  in  certain  society 
is  called  the  world  f 

If  we  heartily  desire  to  be  approved 
by  God,  our  principles  will  lead  us 
to  be  so  careful  of  approaching  the 
confines  of  vice,  that  we  shall  even 
watch  our  virtues  with  a  jealous  eye, 
lest  they  betray  us  into  casual  or  ha- 
l)itual  transgression.  And,  believe  me, 
my  love,  this  is  no  superfluous  de^ 
gree  of  circumspection.  In  our  pre- 
sent imperfect  state,  our  best  qualities, 
unless    directed    by  the  firmness    of 
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principle,  may  betray  us  into  the  most 
fatal  snares  ^  and  without  the  exertion 
of  vigilance  and  fortitude,  the  firm* 
ness  of  principle  will  never  be  ob- 
tained* Let  then  no  sophistry  per- 
suade you  that  qualities  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  your 
principles,  can  ever  render  you  less 
truly  amiable  and  engaging*  If  you 
always  act  as  under  the  eye  of  God^i 
they  will  be  exerted  naturally  and 
without  effort,  and  never  beyond  what 
the  occasion  calls  for.  You  will  then 
be  diffident,  where  diffidence  is  becom- 
ing ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  all  subjects 
on  which  others  may  be  better  in- 
formed than  yourself;  but  you  will 
be  firm  in  the  performance  of  duty# 
The  value  of  the  mild  and  gentle  tem- 
per which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
you,  will  thus  be  enhanced  rather 
than  diminished,  as  it  will  give  to  the 
fortitude   you   evince    in    the    cause 

Qf 


^f  truth,  a  double  lustre.  The  fa^ 
tal  consequences  attending  the  want 
t)f  the  fortitude  and  vigilance  which 
I  have  recommended,  I  shall  now,  ac- 
cording to  my  promise,  exemplify, 
in  such  a  manner  as  I  hope  may  at 
^ififc  give  some  relief  to  the  powers 
of  attention^  and  tend  to  imprint 
the  doctrines  illustrated  upon  your 
teart. 

I  shall  not,  indeed,  promise  to  tell 
tfty  story  with  the  same  spirit  as  when 
torrounded  by  the  cliarming  groupe 
of  happy  faces  whose  sparkling  eyes 
used,  in  expectation  of  the  promised 
tale,  to  fix  on  mine  with  such  avidity 
of  delight :  nor  shall  I  be,  as  then,  re- 
warded by  the  endearing  caress,  the 
kiss  of  gratitude  and  love.  But  as  I 
shall  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
I  may  still  flatter  myself  that  the  story 
which  I  am  now  to  relate,  may  pro- 
duce the    request    so  often    and  so 
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jiweetly  urged,    "pray,    pray  tell  us 
"  more/*    Let  us,  then,  proceed  to 


The  Story  of  the  tame  Pigeotu  ' 

Some  years  before  you  were  bqjpit 
a  deep  and  universal  regret  was  ex- 
cited by  the  premature  death  of  tfie 
Earl  of  N.  a  nobleman  who  had  thfe 
rare  felicity  of  being  very  sincerely 
ind  very  deservedly  beloy^  An 
^ulogium  upon  his  character  g^vtiSn  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  con- 
cludes as  follows :  *<  His  Lordship  ia 
*^  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates 
"  by  his  only  son,  now  in  the  third 
"  year  of  his  age.  The  present  Earl 
<<  and  his  sister,  who  is  in  her  sixth 
"  year,  are  left  to  the  sole  guardian- 
"  ship  of  their  amiable  mother,  a  lady 
•*  no  less  distinguished  by  exemplary 
M  virtue,  than  by  her  exquisite  beauty^ 
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*^  splendid  fortune,    and  brilliant  ac* 
"  complishments.** 

This  account  of  Lady  N.  was  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  She  had  hitherto 
performed  all  the  duties  of  life  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  She  had  been  an 
amiable  daughter,  a  good  wife,  and  a 
iiid  mother — but  she  had  b^p  nei* 
one    nor   other   from  pmiciple. 

e  had  only  acted  the  part  planned 
forliia^  by  others,  and  quietly  gone  on 
in  the  Irack  into  which  she  had  for- 
tunately been^led. 

For  the  sweetness  with  which  she 
ac^mmodated  herself  fo  the  inclina- 
tions of  her  parents,  and  her  husband. 
Lady  N.  had  obtained  much  applause, 
and  would  have  merited  more  than  all 
the  praise  bestowed,  had  her  obedience 
proceeded  from  a  principle  of  duty  ; 
but  it  was  in  her  the  offspring  of  in- 
dolence and  timidity.  She  yielded, 
not    to   gratify  others,    but  to  save 
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trouble  to  herself.  She  consequentljf^ 
never  had  experienced  the  pleasure 
which  glows  in  the  breasts  of  the 
generous  when  conscious  of  having 
made  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty 
or  affection. 

Having  been  successively  guided 
by  the  wisdom  of  judicious  paren 
and  of  a  sensible  husband.  Lady 
had  always  appeared  to  act  with  un« 
common  prudence;  but  when  Idk 
solely  dependent  upon  her  own  judg«* 
ment,  she  found  that  she  had  been 
very  imprudent  in  never  having  given 
herself  the  habit  of  exerting'  iti.  She 
iiiad  had  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
religious  education  :  —  that  is  to  say, 
she  had  learned  a  respect  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  church,  had  learned  to 
repeat  her  creed,  and  say  her  prayers, 
and  to  keep  clear  of  all  gross  offences. 
But  even  these  best  impressions  were 
rather    adopted   as    prejudices,   than 
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embraced  as  principles.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  principles,  the  heart  and  the 
uttderstanding  unite ;  the  adoption  of 
prejudices  is  the  work  (rf  the  feelings 
and  the  imagination. 

It  has  been  observed  of  women, 
l>y  a  witty  poet,  (though  in  fact  the 
observation  is  equally  applicable  to 
^th  sexes,)  that 


They  who  are  born  to  be  controlPd, 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold. 


Indeed,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
they  who  must  be  governed  will  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  the  worth, 
less ;  for  who  but  the  self-interested 
and  depraved  will  practise  the  arts 
necessary  to  obtain  an  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  either  of  an  equal  or 
superior  ? 

Those    who    do    not    select    from 
esteem,  or  esteem  from  real  and  ac- 
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curate  observation,  will  be  for  ever 
liable  to  misplace  their  confidence^ 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Lady  N.  Her 
too  great  facility  of  temper  rendered 
her  an  easy  prey  to  tlje  arts  of  the 
designing.  Her  principles  were  good ; 
but  they  were  not  fixed  in  her  mind 
with  sufficient  strength  to  be  resorted 
to  as  the  support  and  guide  of  her 
life.  She  thought  it  requisite  for  her 
to  have  some  one  on  whom  to  lean, 
and  indolently  resigned  herself  to  the 
first  to  whom  chance  happened  to 
direct  her. 

Mrs.  Pegg,  the.  person  who,  after 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  N.  had  the 
boldness  to  aspire  and  to  gain  her 
lady's  confidence,  was  a  woman  of 
very  low  origin,  but  of  very  insi- 
nuating address.  By  pretending  a 
more  profound  degree  of  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  her  late  master  than  was 
at  all  consistent  with  probability,  she 

made 
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made  her  first  approaches  to  her  lady's 
favour.  The  grief  of  Lady  N.  was 
unaffected  and  sincere.  She  was 
soothed  by  the  apparent  sympathy  of 
the  hjrpocrite,  whose  tears  flowed  still 
&ster  than  her  own,  and  considered 
them  as  an  infallible  proof  of  the 
strength  of  her  attachment. 

Lady  N.  was  not  deficient  in  un- 
derstanding; but  Mrs.  Pegg  was  as 
much  her  superior  in  talents  as  in 
artifice.  Had  her  talents  been  guided 
by  principle,  she  would  indeed  have 
been  a  valuable  acquisition  in  any 
family ;  but  her  heart  was  corrupt 
and  depraved  :  her  talents  were  there- 
fore employed  to  cheat,  to  circum- 
vent, and  to  deceive.  She  soon 
penetrated  into  all  the  weaknesses  of 
her  lady's  character,  and  with  infinite 
dexterity  turned  them  to  her  own 
advantage.  Every  thing  at  Castle 
N.  was  now  placed  under  the  control 
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of  this  ambitious  woman.  So  com- 
plete was  the  ascendancy  she  ob- 
tained over  the  mind  of  her  too  easy 
mistress,  that  she  neither  heard,  saw, 
examined,  nor  judged  for  herself; 
Every  thing  was  left  to  Mrs.  Fegg. 
All  the  servants,  even  the  old  and 
attached  domestics  of  the  family, 
were,  one  after  another,  on  various 
pretexts,  dismissed.  Some  Mrs.  Pegg 
thought  it  dangerous  to  keep,  he* 
cause  they  knew  too  much  of  her 
real  character;  others  were  too  un* 
bending  to  be  subservient  to  her 
wicked  views  :  she  therefore  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  which  constant  ac- 
cess to  her  lady  afforded,  to  prejudice 
her  mind  against  them  all. 

Never,  indeed,  did  Mrs.  Pegg 
make  use  of  her  influence  for  the 
advantage  of  any  human  being.  Ne* 
ver  did  she  commend  any  one  to 
her  lady's  favour  on  account  of  their 
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real  worth  ;  or  seek  to  lessen  any  one 
in  her  regard  on  account  of  any 
l>lemish  in  their  moral  character :  all 
her  motives  were  purely  selfish.  But 
if  Lady  N.  had  been  possessed  of  the 
principles  of  justice,  she  would  not 
have  taken  this  woman's  representa- 
tions as  sufficient  evidence,  neither 
^ould  she  have  delegated  to  a  mean 
and  vulgar  person  that  authority,  for 
the  due  exercise  of  which,  she  was  to 
be  responsible  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  dread  of  giving  herself  trouble, 
would  not  then  have  appeared  to 
her  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  shrink- 
ing from  those  inquiries  by  which 
the  truth  would  have  been  established ; 
nor  would  she  have  considered  her- 
self justifiable  in  giving  up  her  own 
judgment,  where  she  was  called  upon 
by  Providence  to  exercise  it.    , 

With    respect     to     her     children. 

Lady 
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X^y  N.  was  still  more  seriously  to 
blame.  She  doated  upon  them  to 
excgss.  Yet  she  did  not  give  herself 
any  trouble  in  the  formation  of  their 
jninds.  She  trusted  every  thing  to 
Mrs.  Pegg.  **  What  could  she  do?** 
she  said ;  "  she  never  had  been  used 
to  children,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  them:  but  happily 
Mrs.  Pegg  had  been  used  to  them< 
and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  ma- 
nage  them  properly  !** 
Their  first  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  consequently  imbibed 
from  Mrs.  Pegg.  Now  it  happened^ 
that  of  right  and  wrong  Mrs.  Pegg 
had  no  other  rule  or  standard  than 
self-interest.  Whatever  gave  her  trou- 
ble was  punished  as  a  fault  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Whatever  did  not  in- 
terfere with  her  ease  or  convenience 
was  passed  without  notice.  No  idea 
of  the  consequences  which  false  and 
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injurious  impressions  might  have  upon 
the  future  character,  entered  into  her 
imagination;  nor,  if  it  had,  would 
it  have  disturbed  her  peace.  The 
children  might  be  false,  cruel,  ca- 
pricious, proud,  or  obstinate,  with 
impunity,  provided  they  paid  a  pro- 
^r  respect  to  her,  and  never  failed 
to  observe  her  special  orders ;  but 
no  sooner  did  they  transgress  in  this 
respect,  than  they  were  punished  with 
'  unmerciful  severity ;  and  so  completely 
did  she  keep  the  poor  infants  under 
subjection,  that  they  dared  not  utter  a 
complaint. 

The  children  believed  that  their 
mamma's  apartments  were  haunted  by 
a  secret  spy  ;  and  in  truth  they  were 
so ;  for  the  unprincipled  nurse,  not 
contented  with  the  possession  of  her 
lady's  unbounded  confidence,  took 
care,  by  means  of  listening,  to  inform 
herself  of  all  that  wa^  going  forward. 

And 
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And  such  an  adept  had  she  becomft 
in  this  detestable  practice,  that  a 
two-inch  door  was  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  her  information.  When  she 
had,  from  any  thing  that  passed,  the 
slightest  grounds  for  alarm  respecting 
the  continuance  of  her  influence,  ahe 
had  immediate  recourse  to  a  method 
which  she  had  ever  found  to  be  infij* 
lible.  Lord  N.  or  Lady  Mary  weiei 
upon  such  occasions,  the  innocent 
sufferers. 

As  they  were  the  objects  of  theii 
mother's  doating  fondness,  their  slight 
est  indisposition  engrossed  her  whole 
attention;  and  upon  such  occasions 
her  sole  dependence  was  placed  or 
the  care,  the  skill,  the  wonderful  ma 
nagement  of  Mrs.  Pegg.  No  won 
der,  then,  that  Mrs.  Pegg  should  1m 
sometimes  induced  to  make  to  hersel 
an  opportunity  of  evincing  her  skil 
and  dexterity  in  their  recovery  j  ani 
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as  she  could  do  it  at  the  expence  of 
a  little  stomach  sickness,  the  chil- 
dren were,  perhaps,  in  reality,  not 
much  the  worse  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Pegg  was  not,  however,  always 
thus  fortunate  in  being  able  speedily 
to  remove  the  eflPects  of  her  own 
treatment.  When  her  young  lord 
was  in  his  fifth  year,  he  was  seized 
with  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs, 
which  had  nearly  cut  short  the  slen^ 
der  thread  of  his  existence.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  confusion 
and  dismay  which  reigned,  at  Castle 
N.  during  the  anxious  period  of  his 
danger.  No  eye  (at  least  so  Lady  N. 
believed)  ever  shut  in  sleep  ;  no  hps 
were  opened  for  any  other  purpose 
but  to  sigh.  How  much  the  usual 
consumption  of  victuals  was  lessened, 
is  best  known  to  the  housekeeper ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  among  the  nu- 
merous 
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tnerous  train  of  domestics  and  de- 
pendants at  Castle  N.  there  were  few 
who  did  not  on  this  occasion  feel 
deeply  interested  for  their  lady,  or  — ^ 
for  their  young  lord,  or  —  for  them* 
selves!      * 

We  :,inay  believe  that  Mrs.  Pegg 
would  n6w  act  the  part  dif  grief  to 
admiration.    She  indeed  appeared  to 

U^^S^^^c^;  bat  she  4 
not  how  act  a  part :  her  termors  wei^ 
f(xr  the  first  time,  sincere.  For,  though 
her  soul  was  of  too  hard  a  textuife  to 
be  susceptible  of  the  tenderness  of 
affection,  the  fond  mother  herself  was 
not  now  more  truly  anxious  for  her 
son's  recovery  than  she  was.  Her  atten- 
tion was  not  however  solely  engrossed 
by  the  little  sufferer.  Lady  Mary  never 
experienced  from  Mrs.  Pegg'  so  muc|| 
tenderness  of  endearment,  or  such 
unlimited  indulgence  as  she  now  expe- 
riwced.    She  was  only  entreated  not 

to 
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to  speak  of  her  brother  to  her  mamma, 
and  she  might  have  what  she  pleased. 

Mrs.  Pegg  gave  herself,  in  this  in- 
stance, a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble.  The  poor  child's  spirits  had 
been  too  effectually  subdued  by  ter- 
ror to  betray  any  transaction  which 
it  was  lifrs.-Pegg's  interest  to  conceal : 
tj/tOT  did  it,  perhaps,  enter  into  her 
d  to  ascribe^  her  brotlier's  illness 
lib  any  othtp  cause  than  that  to  which 
|he  had  heard  it  ascribed,  viz.  ruti^ 
ning  across  the  lawn  without  his  hat* 
But  though  Lady  Mary  might  not 
know,  or  might  not  chuse  to  tell,  I 
know,  and  I  shall  teU  you  how  it 
really  happened. 

Mrs.  Pegg*s  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  has  already  been  explained. 
Now  as  the  children  could  do  nothing 
which  produced  so  much  trouble^  to 
her  as  soiling  or  tearing  their  clothes, 
so  no  fault  of  'which  they  were  ever 
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guUty,  was  punished  with  half  the 
severity.  Lady  Mary  being  of  a 
timid  and  quiet  disposition,  was  not 
nearly  so  apt  to  transgress  in  this  way 
as  her  brother,  who,  while  he  was  in 
frocks,  was  perpetually  grieving  Mrs. 
Pegg's  righteous  spirit  by  stains,  and 
rents,  most  unfeelingly  inflicted  on 
her  future  perquisite.  Nor  when  h^ 
exchanged  the  fragile  muslin  for  th^ 
stouter  trowsers,  were  her  troubles  at 
ian  end.  Though  he  could  tfo  longer 
tear,  he  still  could  soil ;  and  in 
those  elopements  into  the  garden  or 
court-yard,  which  not^  all  her  vigi- 
lance could  prevent,  he  would  some- 
times in  running  after  a  butterfly  slip 
his  foot  on  the  fresh  dug  mould, 
sometimes  in  caressing  a  spaniel  re- 
ceive such  a  warm  return  of  gratitude 
as  left  its  visible  effects  behind ;  nor 
did  he  think  of  the  consequences, 
until  he  beheld  the  marks  of  his  fa- 
vourite's 
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"Somite's  paws  upon  the  fair  nankeeli^ 
'^hich  he  would  then  most  willingly 
lave   exchanged  for  the  coarsest  lin- 
sey-woolsey that  ever  little   boy  was 
clothed  in. 

It  happened  on  a  luckless  day,  when, 
as  Lady  N.  dined  from  home,  Mrs. 
Pegg  intended  saving  herself  the  trou- 
ble  of  dressing  the  children  a  second 
time,  that  Lord  N.  findmg  himself  un- 
observed, and  hearing  the  voice  of  Tom 
the  stable-boy  speaking  to  his  tame 
pigeon,  was  tempted  to  slip  down  the 
back  stairs  to  share  with  Tom  the  plea- 
sure of  feeding  his  Pet. 

The  pigeon  was  at  first  a  little  shy. 
It  flew  away  at  his  approach,  but  be- 
ing lured  back  by  Tom,  it  at  length 
became  so  familiar  as  to  eat  the  com 
which  he  scattered  for  it  at  his  feet. 
Tom  assured  him  that  when  a  little 
better  acquainted,  it  would  eat  from 
his  hand  with  as  little  fear  as  it  now 

did 
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did   from    his.     Lord  N.    was    very 
ambitious  to  rival  Tom  in  the  pigeon^s 
favour,  but  in  the  eagerness  of  impe- 
tuosity he  defeated  his  own  purpose. 
The  pigeon  took  fright  and  retreated. 
He  pursued.     Snatching  the  hat  full 
of  com  from  Tom's  hand,  he  followed 
the  fugitive,  coaxing  it  in  such  sweet 
accents  as  but  one  other  little  boy  in 
the  wide  world    could   utter.      The 
hard-hearted  pigeon  heeded  not   the 
music  of  his  voice.     It  walked  on  till, 
turning  into  an  inner  court,  it  there 
took  to  its  wings  and  flew  to  the  top  of 
the  opposite  wall.     Poor  N.  rushed  on 
unconscious  of  his  danger,  nor  once 
perceived  the  heap  of  mud  which  had 
been  that  morning  raked  from  a  sewer, 
and  lay  directly  in  his  way,  and  in 
which  he  would,  the  next  moment,  have 
measured  all  his  length,    had  it  not 
been  for  the  agility  of  his  companion, 
who,    throwing    himself  before  him, 

s^ved 
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saved  him  from  falling  farther  than  hi^ 
loiees.     As  he  was  not  hurt,  he  would 
liave  joined  Tom  in  the  loud   laugh 
"which  he  instantly  set  up,  had  not  the 
adea  of  Mrs.  Pegg  presented  itself  to  his 
affiighted  imagination,    banishing   all 
thoughts  of  mirth  and  gladness  from 
his  mind.     As  he  looked  in  sad  dismay 
on  the  woefully  bespattered  trowsers, 
the  roses  forsook  his  cheeks,  the  ruby 
lips  grew  pale,    and   the  long    dark 
silken  fringes  with  which  nature  had 
adorned  his  seraph  eyes,  were  mois- 
tened with  the  tears  of  anguish.     He 
stood   aghast    and    trembling ;   afraid 
to   cry,  lest  his  crying  should  reach 
the  ears   of  Mrs.  Pegg,  and  yet  not 
able   to  refrain  from  giving  vent   to 
the    misery   which    swelled  his  little 
heart.     At  length  he  took  courage  to 
turn  his  steps  towards  the  house,  sup- 
ported by  Tom,  who  was   now  little 
less  terrified  than  himself,  though  he 

^cnew 
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knew  not  for  what ;  when,  all  at  once 
the  sound  of  Mrs.  Pegg's  voice  broke 
in  thunder  on  his  ears,  and  her  stately 
form    was    seen    advancing    towards 
them,   clothed  in  all  the  majesty  of 
anger.     Lord  N.  now  screamed   out- 
Tight  ;  but  unmindful  of  his  emotion 
she  took  him  by  the  arm  with  one  erf 
those  jerks  which  prove  that  disloca* 
tion  is  not  so  easily  accomplished  fs- 
some  weak  persons  may  imagine  ;  and 
giving  Tom  a  box  on  the  ear  which 
sent  him  staggering  to  the  other  side 
of  the   court,   hastily  proceeded  with 
the     culprit    to  her   own   apartment. 
How   she   stamped    and    raged,    and 
scolded,    it    is    needless  to  describe, 
but  as  she  had  stamped  and  raged, 
and  scolded  at  offences  of  the  same 
kind  before  now,    and  as  it  proved 
without   effect,   she   determined  on  a 
new  method  of  punishment.     Having 
stripped   the    unfortunate    delinquent 

of 
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<if  his  soiled  garments,  she  put  him  in 
^1  comer,  there  to  stand  during  the 
l:erm  of  her  pleasure,  and  then  calmly 
:iea  him,  in  order  to  resume  the  occu^ 
Siation  in  which  she  had  been  so  dis. 
agreeably  interrupted. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May.    The 
mm  was  hot,  but  the  east  wind  blew 
ehilL    The  poor  bay  had  thrown  him«« 
self  into  a  heat  running  after  the  pi- 
geon, which   had   been  increased  by 
succeeding  agitation,  and  from  wearw 
ing  coat  and  trowsers  lined  with  flan« 
nel,  he  was  now  exposed,  without  de« 
fence,  to  the  piercing  air  of  an  op&l 
window.     The   consequences  are  not 
So  surprising  as  his  recovery  appeared 
to  be  to  those  best  acquainted  with 
his  danger. 

These  consequences  it  is  certain  Mrs. 

tegg  did  not  foresee,  but  she  made 

no  scruple  of  doing  under  the  eye  of 

God,  what  she  would  not  have  done 

VOL.  X.  H  under 
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under  the  eye  of  her  mistress.  And 
that  she  was  conscious  of  doing  wrong 
was  evident  from  the  rage  she  was  in 
on  finding  that  the  situation  in  which 
she  had  left  Lord  N.  was  discovered 
by  little  Tom ;  who,  deeply  interested 
in  the  fate  of  his  young  master,  and 
directed  by  his  lamentations  to  the 
scene  of  punishment,  had  adventur- 
ously dared,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
step-ladder,  to  peep  in  at  the  window, 
through  which  he  hastily  offered  all 
the  consolation  in  his  power,  by  as- 
suring Lord  N.  that  the  pigeon  should 
be  his  own. 


(    U7    ) 


LETTER  IX. 


\1I7HEN  Lord  N.  was  well  enough 
to  be  taken  out  an  airing,  he 
went  one  morning  with  his  mamma 
and  sister,  attended  by  Mrs.  Pegg,  in 
the  landau,  and  was  standing  up  by 
his  mamma's  side  looking  over  the  car- 
riage,  when  it  stopped  so  suddenly 
as  to  throw  him  off  his  balance,  ^  with  a 
violence  that  might  have  been  fatal, 
had  not  Mrs.  Pegg's  arm  been  ready 
to  receive  him. 

The  coachman  at  the  same  moment 
called  loudly  to  some  one  to  get  out 
of  the  way.     "  No,^*  replied  the  per- 

H  2  son 
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son  spoken  to,  "  I  will  not  get  out  o 
"  the  way.  You  may  ride  over  me 
"  you  may  trample  me  to  death  —  bu 
"  I  will  not  stir  till  my  lady  promise 
"  to  ^eak  to  me.'* 

Lady  N.  stood  up,  and  on  looking 
out  per^ived  a  little  boy  kneeling  ii 
the  middle  of  the  highway,  which  wai 
in  that  part  only  just  sufficiently  widk 
for  the  carriage.  She  callied  ouEt/tt 
kbow  who  'it  was.  f*  It  is  little  Totd 
«*  tibie  stable-boy,  please  Your  Ladj^ 
ship,"  said  the  coachman;  <*he  was 
•«  txutied  away  yesterday  morning  by 
"  Your  Ladyship's  orders." 

**  I  gave  no  such  orders,"  said  Lady 
Nr;  "let  the  boy  come  here  to  speak 
"to  me." 

"  Bless  me,"  cried  Mrs.Tegg,  "  I 
"  dare  say  Mr.  Ditto  (the  steward) 
«  has  mistaken  itie.  I  told  him  yes- 
«  terday  that  I  was  sure  if  Your  Ladyr 
«  ship  knew  what  a  sad  liar  this  little 

"  fellow 
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**  fellow  was,  you  would  not  keep  him 

^  another  day  about  the  house ;  but 

^*  I  di4  not  say  Your  X/a4yship  had  dia- 

<*  missed  him  —  I  wonder  how  he  could 

**  oiistake  me  so," 

"  I  wonder  so  too/'   growled  the 

^chman  j   ^^  I  never  knew  Mr.  Ditto 

^ftal^e  blunders^  nor  did  little  Tom 

^  9Ver  teU  «.  fib  in  aU  his  life,  as  I 

<*  Ipap?r§  of/' 

fom  was  by  this  time  at  the  caiv 

t^utge-r^^jXSt  a  piteous  spectacle.    Strip- 

S»e^*|^$is.  livery,   and  having  diab- 

^own  149  former  clothes,  he  had*  in 

Kad^T  to  secure  himself  &om  the  in* 

clemency  of  the  weather,  fastened  his 

old  coat  upon  his  back  by  bringing 

the  sleeves  round  his  neck,  and  lying 

them  in  a  hard  knot  upon  his  breast, 

where    they    conveniently    hung,    as 

they  now  served  the  office  of  a  hand* 

kerchief,  in  wiping  the  tears  from  his 

swo}len  eyes. 

H  3  Lady 
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Lady  N.  could  not  but  compas- 
sionate the  little  wretch.  HDq  a  mild 
tone  she  desired  him  to  tell  what  He 
wanted,  but  to  be  sure  to  speak  the 
truth,  for  that  she  could  not  endure 
any  one  that  told  lies. 

<*  No,  my  lady,  Ize  never  told  np 
**  lies  since  I  was  bom,  my  lady.  My 
«*  lord  there  caa  tell  you  it  was  not  1^ 
•*  was  it,  my  lord  ?  Pray  tell  yodt 
^  lady  mamma ;  was  it  I  that  'ticed 
"  you  out  the  day  you  fell  into  the 
«*  mjijd  and  dirtied  all  your  clothes  so?. 
**  and  when  Mrs.  Pegg  was  so  hugeous 
*«  angry?  Do  pray  speak,  my  dear 
*•  sweet  young  lord,  was  it  I  ? 

«<  No/'  said  Lord  N.  looking  wist- 
fiilly  up  in  his  mother's  face,  "  indeed, 
*^indeed,  mamma,  it  was  not  Tom's 
«  fault." 

*«  I  know  not  what  you  speak  of, 
««  my  dear  child,"  Said  Lady  N. 

"  I  said  so,"  cried  Tom,  "  I  said  my 

"lady 
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"  lady  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  I 

'^  was  sure  and  certain,  my  lady,  that 

"  it  was  all  a  story  of  Mrs.  Pegg's 

'*  own  making,   and  that  you   never 

"  would  have  had  the  heart,  my  lady, 

•*  to  order  her  to  twist  off  the  neck  of 

••  my  pretty  pigeon/* 

_   . "  You  little  abominable  lying  vaga- 

4|<^bond,''  said  Mrs.  Pegg,  lifting  up 

?her  voice,  and  casting  her  indignant 

xegards   on  the  unfortunate  outcast^ 

.'••what  is  it  that  you  dare  to  say  of 

^«  me?"* 

"  I  say,"  cried  Tom,  agitated  with 
fresh  emotion,  <*  I  say  that  you  said 
*<  as  how  that  my  lady  said,  that  my 
"  lord  caught  cold  by  foUowing  of 
'^  me ;  and  that  it  was  I  that  'ticed 
"..him  into  the  yard,  and  that  it  was 
"  by  my  lady's  orders  that  you  twisted 
"  off  the  head  of  my  pretty  pigeon. 
"  Lady  Mary  saw  you  do  it ;  aye, 
"  she  saw  you  do  it,  and  she  saw  you 

H  4         '  "  throw 
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»<  tlrfow  the  bloody  head  in  my  facCi 
«  too,  and  heard  you  tell  me  that  I 
<*  should  be  served  in  the  same  way 
'*^  myse]f.     And  she^  h^ard  you  say, 
'^  too,  that  it  was  all  my  lady's  orders^ 
«  Did  not  you,  my  lady  Mary  ?  I  am 
<«  sure  you  will  not  say  you  did'nt.** 
"    The  poor  Lady  Mary,  sadly  disconv* 
'fited^'this  appeal,  sat  trembling  l4H| 
^Hlffieiit    Three  times  the  truth  rose^ 
&€flr  1^9  and  a  voice  within  hc!rv||)Mttt  i 
t6ld  her  that  she  ought  to  give  It  ift» 
teraooe.    But  it  glanqe  from  the  eyes 
ef  Mris.  Ffigg  silenced  tl^e  feeble  voice 
^of  covi^'Sitc^  and  ripelled  the  truth 
ihat  saf  ujp6!i  the  tongue.     Lady  N. 
looked   at  her   daughter  in  surprise, 
^*  and  do  you  know  any  thing  of  this, 
**  my  love  ?"  said  she,  taking  her  kindly 
bjr  the  hand. 

<*  Do,  pray  tell,*'  cried  Mrs.  Pegg, 
in  a  tcme  which  Lady  Mary  perfectly 
well  knew  how  to  interpret,    "  did  you 

"  ever 
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"  ever  see  me  do  such  a  thing  in  your 
"  life  ?  Me  twist  off  the  head  of  a 
"  tame  pigeon !  Do,  pray  tell,  my 
"  dear,  I  tmist  upon  your  speaking/' 
Lady  Mary  was  still  silent. 
^*  Bless  yoUi  dear  sweet  young  lady, 
"  speak,"  cried  Tom.  "  I  am  sure  and 
"  certain  you  can't  have  forgotten.** 

**  Was  there  ever  such  impudencel** 

cried  Mrs.  Pegg  in  a  voice  half  choak- 

ed  with  rage,  "  you  little  story-telling 

««  villain,  I  shall  know  who  it  is  that 

"•*  has  put  you  upon  this.'*    Then  turn- 

5ng  to  Lady  Mary,  whose  hand  she  at 

the  same  time  seized  with  vehemence, 

"  tell  this  moment,  I  insist  upon  it, 

"  Did  you  ever   see  me  do   such  a 

*^  thing  ?' 

<*  No,'*  faintly  uttered  the  too  ti- 
mid Lady  Mary :  the  consciousness 
of  so  flagrantly  departing  from  truth 
and  justice,  dying  her  face  with  crim- 
son as  she  spoke. 

H  5  «  Now/* 
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««  Now/*  cried  Mrs.  Pegg,  in  exul* 
tation.  "  Now,  my  lady,  I  hope  you 
**  will  believe,  I  hope  you  see  what  a 
"  knave  this  is :  if  Your  Ladyship  chuses 
"  to  listen  to  him  all  day  you  will 
'*  have  plenty  of  stories,  1*11  be  bouiid 
"  for  it" 

"  You  know  it  is  no  story,'*  said 
Tom,  "  indeed,  indeed,  my  lady,  it 
**  is  no  story ;  I  have  not  a  friend  in 
"  the  wide  world,  but  God ;  and  my 
"  mammy  told  me  God  would  be  my 
"  friend  while  I  told  the  truth.  In- 
**  deed,  my  lady,  I  don't  lye,  and  if 
"  your  ladyship's  honour  will  let  me 
**  go  back  to  the  castle,  I  will  bring 
"  proof  that  I  don't.'* 

"  What  astonishing  impudence!*' 
cried  Mrs.  Pegg,  turning  up  the 
whites  of  her  eyes,  **  I  wonder  how 
"  Your  Ladyship  can  encourage  sudi 
"  a  depraved  little  wretch.  I  should 
«*  hope  Your  Ladyship  cannot  possibty 

"  tak? 


^«  take  his  word  against  mine  and  Lady 
^*  Mary's  too !  Shall  I  bid  the  coach* 
"  man  drive  on  ?*' 

Lady   N.   silently   assented.     The 
coachman   smacked    his    whip.     The 
horses  darted  forward,  and  poor  ho* 
nest   little  Tom  was  left  a  helpless 
orphan,  destitute  and  forlorn,  to  seek 
his  way  through  a  world  in  which  he 
saw  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  triumph 
over  innocence    and    truth;   and   in 
-which  he  found  the  ear  of  the  power- 
f  ul  to  be  only  open  to  favourites  and 
iiatterers,  even  when  justice  and  judg- 
ment lifted  up  the  voice ! 
J     Had  Lady  N.  been  sensible  of  the 
j&tal  impression  which  her  conduct  at 
,  that  moment  made  upon  the  mind  of 
a  fellow  creature, — had  she  foreseen 
the  consequences  which  ensued  from 
depriving  this,  then  innocent  boy,  of 
the    confidence   which   he   had   been 
taught  to  put  in  the  certain  success 

H  6  of 
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of  integrity^  she  would  have  b^ett 
struck  with  horror!  But  though 
these  consequences  were  too  remote 
to  be  distinctly  foreseen,  she  must 
doubtless  be  considered  as  responsible 
f(n*  them,  in  so  far  as  she  acted  upon 
dber  principles  than  those  which  her 
beart  and  conscience  most  seriously 
:i^proved. 

.  She  wa«  in  reality  far  from  being 
«ati^ed  that  Mrs.  Pegg  was  free  frxmi 
blame,  atid  far  from  being  convinced 
that  the  boy  said  what  was  false ;  but 
-^e  had  not  courage  to  *  pursue  an  en- 
quiry, which,  if  it  terminated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  her  favourite,  would 
disturb  her  own  peace;  and  which 
would  at  any  rate  give  a  sad  shock  to 
her  poor  nerves ! 

The  principle  of  selfishness  was, 
therefore,  in  Lady  N.  more  powerfiil 
than  the  principle  of  justice.  She  had 
&om  youth  been  accustomed  to  cul* 

tivate 
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tivate  the  one,  for  it  is  evident  that 
it  had  become  a  habit  of  her  mind  ; — 
and  she  had  from  youth  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  talk  of  the  other,  so 
that  it  had  no  real  influence  upon  her 
conduct.  Lady  N.  was  mild,  and 
amiable,  and  gentle,  as  heart  could 
wish,  yet  here  we  see  her  guilty  of  an 
act  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  of  which 
a  person  of  a  less  yidding  disposi- 
tion, and  who  had  been  actuated  by 
steadyprinciple,  would  never  have  been 

guilty. 

Even  for  the  crimes  into  which 
Mrs,  Pegg  was  led.  Lady  N.  was  in  a 
great  measure  accountable.  Had  she 
considered  the  influence  she  possessed 
as  a  trust  received  from  God,  a  talent 
which  she  was  bound  to  employ  to 
the  best  advantage,  she  would  not 
have  deemed  herself  excusable  in  thus 
disposing  of  it.  The  ambition  which 
led  Mrs.  Pegg  from  crime  to  crime, 

1 2  would 
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would  have  been  crushed  in  its  very. 
birth.  Her  talents  would  have  been 
employed  in  their  proper  sphere ;  and 
her  merit  judged  of,  not  merely  ac» 
cording  to  the  height  of  its  artificial 
gloss ;  but  by  the  rigid  rules  of  truth 
and  justice.  The  poor  woman  would 
by  this  means  have  escaped  the  mi* 
^  into  which  *e  waTafterwarf, 
led  by  the  gradual  but  overpowering 
force  of  great  temptations. 

As  to  Lady  Mary,  we  cannot  but 
consider  her  as  an  object  of  pity. 
She  had  been  told  to  respect  truth, 
yet  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  to 
speak  truth  required  a  degree  of  for- 
titude beyond  her  strength.  She  had 
never  been  taught  the  necessity  of 
exerting  it.  But  had  religious  prin- 
ciple been  implanted  in  her  heart,  she 
would  have  felt  that  it  was  less  daring 
to  offend  Mrs.  Pegg,  than  to  offend 
her  creator  and  her  judge.    She  would 

therefore 
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therdTore  at  all  events  have  run  the 
risk  of  incurring  Mrs.  Pegg's  dis- 
pleasure, rather  than  soil  the  pure  in- 
tegrity of  her  mind,  by  giving  utter- 
ance  to  a  wilful  falsehood.  Granting 
that  through  timidity  she  had  permit- 
ted herself  to  be  inadvertently  hurried 
into  this  grievous  error;  she  would, 
upon  reflection,  have  hastened  to  re- 
pair it,  and  by  an  ingenuous  confes- 
tion  of  the  truth,  have  wiped  the  stain 
from  her  conscience.  Thus  would 
the  principles  of  honour  and  human- 
ity have  been  upheld  by  the  principles 
ofreUgion. 

iJappy  they  who  are  taught  the 
practice,  while  they  are  initiated  into 
the  precepts  of  virtue !  Happy  they 
who  at  an  early  period,  have  acquired 
sufficient  resolution  to  adhere  with 
firmness  to  the  principles  in  which  they 
have  been  thus  instructed ! 

The  fruits  of  this  firmness  of  mind 

are 
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are  so  admirably  represented  by  a 
Latin  poet,  that  I  cannot  better  con* 
elude  this  letter  than  by  transcribing 
a  translation. 

The  man  whote  mind  on  Tirttte  bent» 
Pursues  some  greatly  good  intent. 

With  undiverted  aim. 
Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd. 
Nor  can  their  clamours  fierce  and  loud 

His  stubborn  honour  tame. 

Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fiercest  threat^ 
Nor  storms  that  from  their  dark  retreat» 

The  lawless  surges  wake ; 
Nor  Jove's  dread  bolt  that  shakes  the  pjole^ 
The  firmer  purpose  of  his  soul 

With  all  its  power  can  shake.        "^  . 


I 
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LETTER  X. 


91 


TN  the  itoty  of  "  The  taine  Rgeon, 

I  have  presented  my  deajnest  Lady 
ISlizabetl)^  with  an  exafn|tle  of  injustice, 
iflroducdi    not   by  the  opcdratien^  ,of 
ittiy  ina%Dant  pas^on,  butnierelyfaya 
d^llfdency  in  point  of  firmness*    I  have 
shewn  that  where  fortitude  and  reso- 
hition  are  wanting,  the  knowledge  of 
duty  will  not  preserve  from  a  failure 
in  the  practice  of  it,  and  consequently 
will  not  produce  those  habits  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  which,  from  the  con- 
^stancy  of  their  operation,  are  termed 
principles. 

I  shall  now  illustrate  the  force  of 
these   habits    from    characters    of    a 

stronger 
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Stronger  texture;  and  elucidate  the 
consequences  that  attend  them  by  re- 
lating a  few  anecdotes  in  the  lives  of 
two  young  noblemen  of  distinction* 
whom  I  shall  describe  under  their  chris- 
tian names  of  Frederic  and  Albert. 

In  infancy  these  two  young  gentle- 
men were  placed  in  circumstances 
apparently  similar.  They  were  alike 
subjected  to  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
society  of  low-bom  and  illiterate  per- 
sons: for,  except  an  hour  or  two  of 
every  day,  they  lived,  as  children  in 
their  station  generally  do,  with  the 
servants  in  the  nursery*.  Happily, 
however,  for  Albert,  he  in  the  nursery 
met  with  an  excellent  instructress ;  it 
being  his  good  fortune  to  have  for  an 
attendant  one  who  considered  herself 

*  To  this  remark  there  are  some  very  honour  «^ 
able  exceptions. 
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a^   not    merely   accountable    to    her 
master  and  mistress,  but  accountable 
to  God  for  the  charge  she  had  imder- 
taken.     This  young  woman  was  igno- 
rant of  the  wisdom  of  the   schools^ 
but  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel :  she  had  im- 
bibed its  spirit,  and  the  law  of  God 
Vf98  written  in  her  heart. 

To  the  latest  period  of  his  life, 
^lUbert  owned  his  obligations  to  this 
liumble  instructress  of  his  infancy, 
whose  declining  age  was  more  effectu- 
iilly  cheered  by  the  acknowledgments 
of  his  gratitude,  than  by  all  the  fa- 
vours his  liberal  heart  bestowed.  "  By 
"  others,"  said  he,  "  I  was  taught  to 
"  say  there  was  a  God ;  from  her  I  first 
**  learned  to  make  inferences  from 
"  the  important  truth.  But  for  her  I 
"  make  no  doubt  I  should  to  the  pre- 
"  sent  day  have  had  my  mind  clouded 
"  by  a  thousand    vulgar    prejudices 

«  and 
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<<  and  superstitions  which  would  have 
**  taken  too  strong  a  hold  of  my  inu^ 
"  gination  to  have  been   eradicated) 
*«  nay,  but  for  her,**  he  would  add  with 
a  smile,   "  but  for  her,  I  verily  believe 
**  I  should  have  been  a  blockhead  !**  . 

A  country  gentleman  to  whom  be 
one  day  made  tiiese  remarks,  *as  thqp^ 
returned  together  from  a  ride  to 
pretty   cottage  which   was  buSjt 
Albert  for  this  old  domestic, 
him,  with  some  degree  of  astcftiishmi 
how  it  could  possibly  happen  that  GtmS 
bom  in  so  high  a  rank  should  hav^^ 
been  so  much  indebted  to  one  in  & 
menial  station  for  all  this  instructioi 
•*  Had  not  Your  Lordship  a  tutor - 
•*  Had  you  not  masters  to  attend 
•*  your  improvement  ?** 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Albert,  "  I  haJ 
**  tutors  and  masters  in  abundance* 
«*  But  all  for  the  head,  and  none 
"  for  the .  heart.      And    how    was  1 

"  prepared 
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♦«  from  any  peculiar  deficiency  of  in- 
"  tellect,  but  because  my  attention 
*^  ^had  never  been  directed  to  the  exa- 
«*  mination  of  any  natural  objects. 
**  Indeed*  from  my  own  experience 
*^  and  from  all  that  I  have  since  ob- 
«*  served*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

much  of  the  stupidity  which  we  mis- 

take  for  natural  deficiency,  is  purely 
^'  accidental ;  and  solely  owing  to  ne- 
**  glecting  the  faculties,  till  they  have 
«*  for  want  of  exercise  become  ob- 
««  tuse.'' 

The  gentleman  fully  assented  to 
the  observation,  but  still  could  not 
imagine  how  the  misfortune  should 
have  been  experienced  by  Albert ;  or, 
if  it  was,  how  the  person  they  had 
just  seen  could  have  contributed  to 
remedy  it. 

«<  I  shall  tell  you,*'  replied  Albert. 
«*  I  was  just  turned  of  six,  when  Bell 
*'  came  into  the  family,     I  had  been 

«  taught 
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««  taught  to  read  English  by  my  sis- 
**  ter*s  governess,  who  went  over  the 
**  routine  of  lessons,  exactly  as  ihe 
^*  horse  which  you  see  in  yonder  farm- 
<*  yard,  goes  round  in  turning  the 
<<  threshing-mill.  The  horse  thinks  as 
«*  much  of  the  price  of  the  wheat,  as 
"  she  did  of  the  progress  of  the  mind ; 
"  and,  l&e  him,  when  she  had  gone 
**  her  appointed  rounds,  she  thought 
^*  she  had  fully  done  her  duty. 

"  In  fact  Mr^.  Middleditch  did  ail 
that  could  with  justice  be  expected. 
She  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  certain  accomplishments,  and  by 
**  teaching  them  she  was  to  gain  her 
*•  bread.  To  these  her  time  and  atten- 
«<  tion  had  been  exclusively  devoted ; 
«*  she  considered  them  as  her  trade,  and 
"  every  thing  beyond  them  as  out  of 
**  the  way  of  her  business.  For  above 
"  twenty  years  this  woman  had  lived 
^  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  rank,  an 

«  insulated 
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<«  insulated  being,  removed  to  an  equal 
f  *  distance  from  those  above  her,  and 
**  from  those  below ;  without  everhav- 
<*  ing  experienced  the  sympathies  of 
♦*  friendship,   or  the  heart-improving  * 
^  pleasure  of  a  free  communication  of 
<^  sentiment.      In  such    a   state   the 
**  delicacy  of  the  mond  feeling  can 
^*  scarcely  fail  of  being  lost.   Complete 
^^  selfishness  becomes  in  a  manner  ne-. 
<*  cessary.      It    was  impossible    that 
**  she   should  conciliate  my  affectioil 
•*  who  never  treated  me  with  tender- 
^  ness ;  impossible  that  she  should  in« 
^*  spire  me  with  respect,  whom  I  knew 
♦*  to  be  by  others  disrespected.  * 

"An 

*  It  18  not  to  be  supposed  that  Albert,  in  what 
he  here  Baid,  intended  to  cast  any  reflection  upoi) 
a  very  deserving  and  very  unfortunate  class  of 
persons,  among  whom  may  often  be  found  vir* 
tues  of  most  sterling  value,  and  talents  of  the 
highest  order.     He  seems  merely  to  allude  to  the 

VOL.  I.  I  situation 
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'<  An  accident  of  a  broken  leg 
<«  which  I  got  by  a  childish  frolicl^ 
«<  released  me  from  lessons,  and  placed 
<*  me  entirely  under  the  care  of  Bell, 
^<  to  whose  watchful  assiduity  I  was 
**  more  indebted  than  to  the  skill  of 
^<  all  my  medical  attendants.  She 
<^  gave  up  nothing  to  peevishness,  no* 
«*  thing  to  caprice;  but  without,  on 
"  her  part,  exerting  any  of  the  ty- 
«  ranny  of  control,  she  taught  me  to 
*<  control  myself.  She  opened  my 
'<  heart  to  religious  sentiment,  she 
f<  prepared  my  mind  for  religious 
♦*  truths.     By  a  thousand  ingenious 

<<  contrivances,  she  elucidated  things 

« 

rituation  of  governesses  in  families  of  distinction, 
as  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  sympathetic 
and  benevolent  affections ;  and  of  the  education 
which  is  thought  to  qualify  them  for  the  under- 
taking, as  foreign  to  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
and  understanding. 

<«  that 
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**  tiiat  appeared  at  first  so   entirely 

**  abate  my  capacity,  as  to  have  ren* 

^'  dered  the  case  hopeless  to  any  that 

*^  was    not    inspired  with    an    equal 

*•  zeal.    I  am  even  now  surprised  when 

**  I  reflect  on  all  that  was  taught  me 

•«  by  this  unlearned  and  simple  girl ; 

**  for  never  through  life  have  I  been 

**  able  to  detect  a  fallacy  in  any  of  the  • 

•*  precejpts  she  enjoined,  or  to  perceive 

**  an  error  in  any  of  the  judgments  oil 

^*  which  she  had  formed  them. 

*«  During  the  two  years  that  elapsed 
**  between  the  period  of  my  accident 
<*  and  my  being  sent  to  school,  a  deli- 
"  cate  state  of  health  rendered  it  neces- 
**  sary  that  I  should  live  much  by  the 
♦*  sea-side ;  and  thither  I  was  attended 
*•  by  Bell,  who  had  thus  an  opportunity 
"  of  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  my 
"  mind,  which  die  used  for  the  noblest 
"  purposes.  Never  have  I  in  any 
'<  station  met  with  a  persoii  so  com^ 

12  •*  pletely 
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**  pletely  devoid  of  selfishness :  and 
^*  the  constant  opportunity  I  had  of 
^*  witnessing  the  candour  and  single- 
**  hearted  sincerity  of  her  words  and 
*•  actions,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
**  me  to  be  mistaken.  But  how  could 
•*  it  be  otherwise?  She  lived  under 
f*  the  constant  consciousness  of  the 
♦  **  presence  of  the  God  she  worshipped, 
**  and  looked  to  him,  not  only  as  the 
f*  judge  of  her  actions,  but  of  her 
"  most  secret  thoughts ;  and,  after 
•<  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  I 
«*  must  confess  I  have  ever  found  this 
f«  the  fountain  of  the  purest  honour, 
f*  and  of  the  soundest  philosophy." 

By  what  Albert  has  here  said  of 
himself,  you  will  perceive  that  in  his 
childhood  he  was  prepared  for  enter- 
ing with  advantage  on  the  stage  of 
youth.  Nor  did  he  make  any  retro- 
grade steps  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment*     In  youth  be  found  that  he 
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kacl  still  the  remaiiis  of  many  bad 
habits  to  correct,  many  untoward 
propensities  to  conquer.  That  the  time 
allotted  him  to  prepare  for  the  impor- 
tant part  he  was  to  act  on  -the  theatre 
of  life,  was  short;  and  that  much 
"mas  to  be  crowded  into  the  narrow 
iqpace.  He  therefore  set  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  task  before  him* 
When  he  was  at  any  time  induced* 
by  indolence  to  relax  the  vigour  of 
application,  or  seduced  by  pleasure 
entirely  to  relinquish  it,  his  principles 
opposed  a  barrier  to  seduction,  and 
re-animated  him  to  fresh  exertion. 

"  If  I  waste  the  present  hours,*'  he 
would  say  to  himself,  "  what  shall  I 
"  be  hereafter  ?  Despised  for  my 
"  ignorance,  and  pitied  for  my  folly, 
"  And  will  not  God  call  me  to  ac- 
"  count  for  thus  neglecting  to  im- 
*'  prove  the  talents  with  which  he 
**  has  entrusted  me?" 

I  3  These 
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These  and  similar  reflections  W 
came,  by  their  frequent  recurrence> 
so  habitual,  as  to  operate  upop  hii 
mind  without  his  being  conscious  of 
their  operation.  His  reverence  fortke 
Divine  Being  appeared  innate  and 
spontaneous,  and  was  not  affected  jiQr 
time,  nor  place,  nor  situation,  nor 
circumstances.  This  is  that  fear  of 
God  which  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  beginning  of  wisdom* 
Nor  was  it  in  the  mind  of  Alberts 
nor  will  it  ever  be  in  any  mind  that 
has  been  duly  prepared,  a  solitary 
principle.  It  did  not  lead  to  a  cold 
and  formal  performance  of  duty,  from 
a  slavish  dread  of  punishment.  His 
heart  rejoiced  in  the  assurance,  that 
the  God  who  called  him  into  being, 
intended  that  he  should  be  happy; 
and  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  of  others. 

His   father  was   proud   of  such  a 

son. 
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60n,  (and  what  father  would  not  have 
been  proud  of  so  fine  a  boy?)  but 
Albert  made  no  selfish  or  ungene- 
rous use  of  his  father's  partialitf. 
He  considered  the  power  it  affiirded 
him  as  a  trust,  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible; and  contrived  to  convert 
every  instance  of  partial  indulgence 
into  a  means  of  augmenting  the  hap- 
|Hness  of  his  younger  and  less  fa^ 
voured  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
looked  up  to  him,  while  he  was  yet 
»  child,  as  a  guardian  angel  sent  to 
dispense  felicity;  and  as  he  was  the 
umpire  in  all  their  little  quarrels,  they 
learned  from  him,  even  in  infancy,  a 
strict  sense  of  truth  and  justice. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  on  certain 
occasions  Albert  was  very  deficient  in 
the  coolness  which  might  have  been 
thought  becoming  in  a  young  philo- 
sopher. His  feelings  were  too  lively, 
[    wis    benevolence   was   too   warm,    to 

I  4  endure 
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endure  the  sight  of  misery*  H^ 
could  not  bear  to  witness'  the  infiic* 
tion  of  punishment,  even  where  he 
knew  it  to  have  been  deserved ;  and 
would  rather  have  gone  without  his 
dinner  for  a  week,  than  listened  to 
the  cries  of  one  of  his  infant  brothers 
in  disgrace.  This,  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  may  possibly  appear  a  weak* 
liess.  But  from  those  who  scoff  at  it 
as  such,  I  shoiild  be  glad  to  know^ 
whether  benevolence  has  ever  taken 
deep  root  in  any  heart  that  was  desti- 
tute of  sympathy  ? 

It  is  now  time  to  see  how  Frederic 
has  gone  on.  But  he  is  too  .^dignified 
a  personage  to  be  introduced  at  the 
end  of  a  letter :  so  we  shall,  if  you 
please,  leave  him  for  the  subject  of 
the  next  epistle. 


(  m  ) 


LETTER  XI. 


THE  nursery  education  of  Frederic 
differed  in  no  respects  from  that 
rf  Albert,  except  that,  as  an  only  child, 
he  acquired  still  higher  notions  of 
Ids  own  importance.  He  might 
from  this  alone  have  imbibed  a  sii£» 
ficient  quantity  of  self-consequence. 
Indeed,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  child 
who  feels  itself  the  great  and  sole 
object  of  attention,  should  do  other- 
wise !  But,  in  addition  to  this  mis- 
fortune, which  it  requires  no  little 
pains  to  counteract,  Frederic  had 
that    of  being    for    ever    reminded 

I  5  by 
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by  those  around   him,    that  he  was 
born  to  be  a  great  man !  that  is  to 
say,    bom '  to    the    inheritance    of  a 
great  estate;    for  this  was  the  only 
idea  of  greatness  which  any  of  the 
people  about  him  happened  to  have,    i 
I  must  beg,  however,  that  you  may 
not  from  this  imagine  that  Frederic 
was  ever,  in  direct  termSj  told  by  any 
one,  that  his  situation  in    life  gave 
him  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased^ 
but  as  every  thing  he  saw  and  heafc^ 
tended  to  inspire  him  with  this  notioa  ^ 
it  amounted    in    reality,  to   just  th«^ 
same  thing. 

He  was  taught  to  say  his  prayers  1 
but  in  saying  them  his  heart  iwu^ 
never  taught  to  rise  with  a  sense  or^ 
awe  and  gratitude  to  the  great  Bein^ 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Hail- 
ing learned  to  consider  all  that  h^ 
enjoyed  as  a  right,  he  looked  a*^ 
nothing  as  a  blessing  ^  and  as  for  th^ 

9  want^ 
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^Bimftts  or  miseries  of  others,  it  nevtt 
entered  into  his  mind  that  he  had 
any  business  to  feel  for  them;  far 
less,  you  may  belieVe,  would  he  haV6 
entertained  a  thought  of  relieving 
them» 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  en* 
joyed,  as  may  be  supposed,  superior 
opportunities  of  improvement.  H^ 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  able 
tutors,  and  might  doubtless  in  youth 
have  retrieved  the  errors  of  his  childi^ 
hood :  and  why  he  did  not  do  so^ 
Vpears  at  first  view  very  unaccounl* 
able.  He  did  not  want  capacity  { 
he  in  a  short  time  acquired,  for  his 
yesurs,  a  considerable  stock  of  know« 
ledger  He  was  perfectly  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  the  theory  of  moral  dbK- 
gation.  He  had  read  the  lives  c£ 
many  illustrious  men,  •and  the  pr©- 
eepts  6f  many  sage  philosophers^    Ht 

I  6  Bad 
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had  likewise  been   instructed  in  the 
doctrines   of  revealed   religion;    and 
never  entertained  a  doubt  of  its  truth* 
But   all   this   knowledge  was  to  him 
like  the   miser's   treasure,    which  he 
carefully  locks  up  in  his  iron  cherts 
pleased  with  the   idea  of  having  so 
much  in  his  possession,  but  is  so  &c 
£rom  using  it,    that   he   denies  him* 
self  the  common   necessaries  of  life^ 
and  starves  in   the   midst  of  pleiit7^«» 
Of  as  little  use  to  Frederic  was  al3 
the    knowledge    he    possessed, 
reading  of  a  noble  and  magnanimi 
action,  it  never  once  occurred  to  hic3 
to  ask,  "  Is  it  thus  that  I  would  ha^^^ 
done  in  similar  circumstances  ? 
I  capable    of   this   generosity, 
this   degree   of   self-control?    A*^ 
these  the   precepts  by  which   nPCI 
actions  have  been  governed  ?  or,    i^ 
this  the  spirit  I  must  imbibe  befar* 
^  1  can  be  truly  worthy?"    Had  b^ 

frequently 
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iirequently  thus  referred  to  his  own 
heart,  the  notions  of  integrity  and 
4ionour,  which  in  the  course  of  his 
education  he  could  not  help  acquire 
ing,  would  have  been  confirmed  into 
principles.  Still  more  effectually 
would  they  have  been  thus  confirmed^ 
had  he  considered  the  doctrines  of 
religion  as  of  practical  use.  But 
though  he  neither  disbelieved  in  God 
nor  denied  the  evidences  of  revela- 
tion ;  his  belief  was  too  weak  and  de- 
aultory^  either  to  purify  his  heart  or 
influence  his  conduct. 

His  belief  never  restrained  him  in 
the  career  of  passion ;  it  never  oc- 
,curred  to  check  the  impulse  of  any 
irregular  desire  j  and  when  the  re- 
monstrances of  others,  or  his  own 
conscience,  told  him  he  had  done 
wickedly,  it  never  prevented  him 
from  exclaiming,  in  all  the  arrogance 

of 
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of  pride,  *•  To  whom  am  I  account- 
'*  able  for  my  conduct  ?" 

With  grief  the  father  of  Frederic 
beheld  the  fatal  consequences  of  his 
own  too  fond  indulgence ;  but  he 
had  now  lost  all  authority;  for  Fre- 
deric, at  sixteen,  was  by  the  will  of 
a  grandmother  put  in  possession  of 
an  independent  fortune.  He  had  lost 
his  mother  in  infancy,  and  his  fatheir 
now  married  again;  but  though  the 
connection  promised  to  augment  his 
domestic  happiness,  and  wa«  in  every 
respect  a  suitable  one,  it  unfortu- 
nately did  not  please  his  son,  who 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  be  offended, 
not  because  his  father  pleased  him- 
self, but  because  he  had  not  consulted 
him. 

It  will  to  you,  I  am  assured,'  appear 
extremely  unnatural,  that  the  partial 
affection  of  a  father  should  meet  with 

this 
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this  unworthy  return.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  fact  unnatural;  for  it 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
selfishness  which  that  partiality  had 
been  the  means  of  nurturing,  while 
no  generous  principle  had  been  im- 
planted to  check  its  growth. 

Frederic  and  Albert  were  about 
the  same  time  -  sent  upon  their  tra- 
vels ;  and  though  the  estates  of  their 
fitthers  were  contiguous,  had  seen 
little  of  each  other  till  they  now  met 
in  Germany,  Each  was  accompanied 
by  his  tutor.  The  person  who  at- 
tended Albert  in  that  capacity  was 
fer  from  being  worthy  of  the  import- 
ant  trust,  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
commended by  a  nobleman  who  knew 
little  of  his  real  character.  It  was 
soon,  however,  discovered  by  Albert, 
who,  through  all  his  pretensions,  saw 
the  meanness  of  his  soul.  His  prin- 
ciples were  now  too  well  fixed  to  be 

injured 
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injured  by  the  society  of  one,  who  witt 
as  much  his  inferior  in  talents  as  in  vir^ 
tue ;  but  he  confessed  he  could  scarcely 
forbear  envying  Frederic  on  account  of 
the  advantages  he  enjoyed,  in  having 
as  the  companion  of  his  travels,  a  gen. 
tleman  of  amiable  manners,  elevated 
sentiments,  and  highly  accomplished 
mind. 

It  may^  appear  extraordinary,  that 
this  gentleman  should  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  Frederic  himself,  as  the  only 
person  with  whom  he  would  go 
abroad:  and  that  he  was  in  this  so 
peremptory,  as  positively  to  tell  his 
father,  that  unless  he  prevailed  on 
Mr.  Milner  to  accompany  him,  he 
never  would  quit  England.  But  then 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Mil* 
ner  had  just  refused  assent  to  a  simi* 
lar  application  from  a  nobleman  of 
superior  rank,  of  whom  Frederic  was 
particularly  jealous,   and  over  whom 

he 
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1:^6  coni»dered  it  as  a  triumph  to  pre* 
"v^ail,     Mr.  Milner's  character  too,  hid 
czronnections,  his  situation  in  life,  and 
above  all  that  spirit  of  independence, 
"which  rendered  him  so  extremely  re- 
luctant to  put  himself  in  any  degree 
in  the  power  of  another,  were  addi- 
tional incentives,  stimulating  Frederic 
to  such  exertions  as  he  never  before 
had    made    in    any    virtuous   enter- 
prize. 

Motives,  indeed,  of  a  nature  far 
less  excusable  than  any  of  those 
which  I  have  now  mentioned,  were 
afterwards  discovered  by  Mr.  Milner : 
but  those  we  have  no  business  at  pre- 
sent to  disclose.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Milner,  though  he  knew 
what  Frederic's  conduct  had  in  some 
instances  been,  was  from  his  conver- 
sation led  to  believe,  that  he  had 
deeply  repented  of  his  former  errors, 
and  that  he  was  now  a  convert  to 

virtue, 
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Virtue,    upon    conviction    and    pnif' 
ciple.     Animated  by  the  hope  of  CGn" 
finning  him  in  his  good  resolutions, 
and    warmed    by  contemplating    the 
picture  his  imagination  drew,  of  the 
beneficial  consequences  which   mi^it 
result  to  society  from  the  character 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  he  should 
in  a  great  measure  have   it    in    his 
power  to  form,  Mr.  Milner,  yielding 
rather  to  the    feelings    of    his    own 
heart,    than    to    the    solicitations  of 
Frederic,  consented  to  accompany  him : 
he  consented  without,  on  his  part,  hav* 
ing  made  either  treaty  or  stiptdation ; 
nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  the    old 
gentleman's  mind  to  doubt  the  sincerily 
of  the  strong  expressions  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  which  his  young  friend   so 
very  liberally  bestowed. 

Mr.  Milner  had  not  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  distinguish  between 
the  complacency  which  arises  from  a 

temporary 
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^empofary  triumph  of  the  will,  and 
that  which  is  the  ofispring  of  ge* 
ntubgie  benignity*  Frederic  seemed  to 
listen  to  his  conversation  with  infi- 
nite delight.  He  acquiesced  in  the 
truth  of  all  his  observations,  and 
perhaps  felt  for  a  time  all  that  he 
seemed  to  feel.  But  the  impression 
was  not  sufficiently  deep,  nor  of  suf- 
ficient duration,  to  change  the  long 
confirmed  habits  of  his  mind.  He 
afforded  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  parable  given  by  St.  Luke,  which 
under  the  figure  of  a  house,  out  of 
which  the  evil  spirit  has  been  driven, 
describes  the  state  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  few  feeble  efforts  at  amend- 
ment. 

As  good  halbits  (the  furniture  of 
the  mind)  cannot  be  immediately 
formed,  the  house  remains  for  some 
time  "  empty,  swept,  and  garnished." 
**  Then  retumeth  he,"  (the  evil  spirit, 
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the  predominant  vice  or  passiooi^ 
*<  and  taketh  to  him  seven  other  spirita^^ 
'^  more  wicked  than  himself,  and 
<*  enter  in  and  dwell  there :  and 
^<  last  state  qftbatman  is  worse  Aon 
^^Jirstr  So  it  unfortunately  happeni 
with  regard  to  Frederic, 

Albert,    when    he    met  with    MfT*^ 
Milner  and  his  pupil,  was  on  his  wagT 
to  visit  the  silver  mines  in  Hungary^ 
to  which  he  was  led  by  the  enl]^<> 
ened  curiosity  that  inspires  the  tnx.^ 
votary   of    science    with    an    ardooLX 
which  scorns  to  think  of  danger 
fatigi^e.      Yet  natural  history   was 
Albert  only  as  a  favourite  amusemeiKTt. 
It   was   a  pursuit    in  which   he   d.«* 
lighted,    and   to   which    he    destin^^ 
his   future   hours   of  leisure,   but  "t^ 
which  he  resolved  never  to  give  up    » 
moment  which  ought  to  be   devot^ 
to   the    fulfilment   of  any  importaJ^t 
duty.  "In   order  to  qualify  him   f^or 
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assuming  with  becoming  dignity  that 
Iiigh  place  in  society  which  he  was 
soon  to  fill,  he  considered  the  ac- 
quirements  of  knowledge,  in  all  its 
various  branches,  and  the  cultivation 
of  taste  in  all  its  harmonious  con- 
nections, to  be  essentially  necessary. 
But  he  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  becoming  a  fiddler  or  a  dancing- 
piaster,  as  a  mere  collector  of  shells 
andf  pebbles, 

Jn  little  minds,  even  great  objects 
become  little,  because  in  such  minds 
aU  objects  are  connected  with  the 
littleness  of  self-important  vanity. 
But  when  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing are  equally  enlarged,  the 
elevation  of  mind  that  attends  on 
scientific  pursuits,  becomes  a  source 
of  pleasure,  deeper  and  richer  than 
^ny  that  selfish  vanity  or  ambition 
ever  dreamed  of. 

^Frederic ,  could  not   conceive  what 
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dmusement  Mr.  Milner  and  Albert 
could  find  in  exploring  rocks  iuad 
mountains,  which  appeared  to  him  so 
wild  and  barren:  but  on  hearing  of 
the  silver  mines,  he  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  proposal  of  visiting  them,  as 
he  thought  they  certainly  must  afford 
something  worth  seeing.  The  ques- 
tions he  asked  were  numerous  ;  but 
they  were  all  confined  to  one  point, 
viz.  the  sterling  value :  and  often  ^ 
the  calculation  was  repeated,  he  never 
heard  of  the  amount  without  wishing, 
with  a  sigh,  that  he  too  had  a  silver 
mine! 

**  And  why  this  wish  for  enormous 
**  wealth,  my  dear  sir  ?*'  said  Mr.  Mil- 
ner. "  Is  not  your  present  fortune 
"  sufficient  for  your  present  wants  ?** 

«  O,  I  don't  want  to  spend  mom 
**  than  I  do  just  at  present,"  returned 
Frederic  j  "  but  then  with  a  silver 
"  mine!    O  how   many   things   one 

"  might 
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xxiight  do  with  the  revenues   of  a 
**  silver  mine!" 

*•  Believe  me,  if  you  do  not  find 
satis&ction  in  making  a  good  use 
<rf  the  fortune  you  already  com* 
xnand,  you  would  feel  no  enjoy- 
ment in  possessing  the  revenues  of 
;an  empire/' 
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Sir/*  repUed  Frederic,  "my  for* 
tune  is  my  own,  and  I  spend  it  as 
*    I  please ;   and,   thank  God,    I  am 
**   accountable  to  no  one  for  my  con^ 

**  ductr 

"  Not  even  to  God  himself?*'  re*^ 
j-oined  Mr.Milner  emphaticaUy,  FrCr 
cleric  hastily  let  down  the  front  glass 
of  the  carriage,  and,  though  they 
>^ere  then  going  at  a  hand  gallop, 
desired  the  postillions  to  mend  their 
pace. 

They  travelled  with  great  rapidity, 
and  were  already  in  view  of  the 
]Qaountaims>     from     whose     treasures 
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Albert  hoped  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge^  when  an  accident,  which 
happened  to  one  of  the  carriages, 
obliged  them  to  stop  for  a  few  days 
at  a  village  not  many  leagues  distant 
from  the  principal  mine. 
'  The  second  day  after  their  arrival 
at  this  place,  Albert  and  his  tutor, 
accompanied  by  Frederic  and  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Snakeroot,  a 
college  friend  of  Frederic's,  who  had, 
apparently  by  accident,  joined  his 
party  at  the  Hague,  set  out  upon  a 
long  walk,  to  which  Mr.  Milner  was 
unequal.  The  country  was  moun^ 
tainous;  but  the  scenery  was  roman- 
tic, and  amply  repaid  them  for  the 
trouble  they  had  taken  ip  exploring 
it.  As  they  were  returning  from  their 
ramble,  they  were  attracted  by  thq 
roar  of.  a  water-fall,  of  which  they 
determined  to  have  a  viewj  and, 
directed  by  the  noise  of  the  cataract,' 
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proceeded  through  a  deep  valley  intd 
a  narrow  rocky  glen,   where  they  be- 
held the  entrance  into  several  mines. 
The  whole  appeared  to  them  to  have 
b^n    long   deserted.     Nor  did  they 
observe  the  track  of  human,  footstqi, 
except  at  one  particular   place,    and 
in  following  it,  they  were  led  to  the 
iSQiouth  *  of  a   deep   ^id   horrible  pit, 
which    Albert    immediately     conjec- 
tured to  be  the  shaft  of  one  of  the 
copper   mines,    with  which  that  part 
of  th^e  country  abounded.    Near  the 
top  of  the  dark  abyss,  a  bucket,  half 
filled  with  ore,    was  suspended  by  a 
strong  rope  from  a  windlass,    which 
appeared  to  be  worked  by  a  wheel  of 
,  complicated    machinery.       The    con^ 
struction  of  it  was  not  understood  by 
^y   of  the   party.     A  wish  for  in- 
formation on  the  part  gf  Albert,  and 
:g,  vague  curiosity  on  the  part  of  hid 
companions,    rendered    them  equally 
VOL.  I.  K ;  eagcir 
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eager  to  discover  the  secret  spring  by 
which  the  machine  was  to  be  set  in 
motion;  and  in  a  fatal  moment  the 
discovery  was  made  by  both  the 
young  gentlemen  in  the  same  in- 
stant. 

Albert  would  have  paused  for  reflec* 
tion,  but  Frederic  was  impetuously 
urgent  to  try  the  experiment  without 
delay.  The  tutor  and  Snakeroot  lent 
their  assistance.  The  hasp  was  lifted. 
The  bucket  began  instantly  to  de- 
scend with  violence.  The  wheel 
turned  furiously  round.  They  had 
no  means  of  stopping  the  frightful 
velocity  of  its  movement,  nor  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  escape  the  consequences 
qf  its  destructive  force.  It .  broke  to 
pieces  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  sent 
about  ^the  fragments  of  its  broken 
limbs  in  every  direction  but  that  in 
which  the  travellers  stood;  so  thai 
they  were   saved  almost   by  miracle 
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from  destructioiL  They  all  in  the 
same  moment  thought  they  heard  a 
^oan  issue  ftom  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  J  but  as  no  answer  was  returned 
to  the  earnest  inquiries  of  Albert, 
they  imagined  they  had  been  mis- 
taken ;  and,  greatly  agitated  by  their 
adventure,  hastened  to  quit  the  scene 
of  their  achievement. 

Gn  coming  to  the  narrow  pass  by* 
which  they  had  entered  the  glen,  and 
which  indeed  seemed  to  be  no  other 
than  a  fissure  opened  in  the  rock  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  they  ob- 
served a  placard,  which  had  before 
escaped  their  notice. 

,  It  began  by  enumerating  the  many 
titles  of  the  high  and  puissant  baron 
to  whom  these  mountains  and  their 
mines  belonged  j  and  then  prohibited, 
upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods, 
and  loss  of  life  and  limb,  all  persons^ 
pf  whatever    rank   or   degree,    fronl 
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lines  written  by  a  stranger,  an(l  sub* 
scribed,     in    characters    scarcely    }e» 
gible,  by  his  father's  hand,  he,  afler 
having  plentifiiUy  bedewed  with  his 
tears,    placed    on    his    bosom*    The 
ccHitents  were,  however,  made  known^ 
to  all  the  party.     His  father  assured 
him  that  he  viewed  the  approach  of 
Ideath    without    dismay,     though    he 
confessed,   that   if  it  had  so  pleased 
God,  he  should   have   been   glad   to 
have  seen  his  eldest  son  of  age  beioce 
he  died,  as  on  that  circumstance  de- 
pended  his  power  of  making  a  pro* 
vision  for  iiis   younger    children  suit* 
able    to    their    birth.     He    however 
knew,  he  said,  the  generosity  of  that 
heart  to  which    he    now  commended 
them,  and  should  say  no  more  upon 
the  subject.      He    then,    after   some 
tender  expressions  of  aSection,    con- 
cluded by  thanking  God  for  having 

in 
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■SJ^  rneny  given  him  such  a  son,  and 
^  his  head  implored  a  thousand  thou- 
^d  blessings. 

All  was  now  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
pai^ition  for  Albert's  departure.     His 
C*niages  were  drawn  out,   and  only 
v^ted  for  the  tardy  postboys,  when, 
^   he  stood  at  a  window  giving  di- 
^ctions  to  his  servants,  Prederic  and 
*^^iJceroot  being   at   another  window 
^  tihe  same  apartment,    they  saw  a 
^'^JQ  party  of  armed  men  driving  be- 
*"^     them    a   prisoner    loaded    with 
^ins,  and  followed  by  a  sledge,  on 
h  lay  a  poor  wretch  apparently 
.^reat  pain,  and  who  was  likewise 
fetters, 
e   landlord,    of  whom  they  m- 
'^Bntly  inquired  the  meaning  of  what 
^  saw,  told  them  that  these  poor 
*lows  were  miners:  that  they  were 
^iiig  to  be  shut  up  in  one  of  the 
^^^igeons    of  the  castle,    and  would 
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probably  never  more  see  the  light  of 
day;    for  that  it  was  whispered  the 
mines  had  not  gone  on  well  of  late^, 
and  that  the  baron  was  in  very  bad 
humour ;     "  and    when   that   is    the 

*  case,'*  said  Josephus,  "  we  all  of  bs 

*  know  the  consequences.     His  High- 

*  ness  cares  no  more  for  the  life  of  a 

*  poor  man   than  I  do  for  that  bit 

*  of  straw,"  blowing  away  a  piece 
that  had  been  sticking  to  his  whis- 
kers. 

"  Well,  but  what  have  these  poor 
"  wretches  done?" 

"  O,  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  to  be 
"  sure,"  returned  Josephus :  "  they 
"  have  betwixt  them  broke  the  piece 
•'  of 'machinery  that  came  all  the  way 
"  from  Prague,  for  working  one  of 
"  the  mines  in  Valla  Petra.  They  both 
**  deny  it ;  but  there  was  no  one  else 
**  to  do  it;  so  it  must  either  have 
*•  been  them  or  the  devil.     Indeed  one 
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•«  of  them  swears  it  was  the  devil; 
«*  tind  that  had  it  not  been  for  Saint 
"  Antony,  who  made  him  fall  as  he 
."  was  running  out  of  his  way,  the 
**  evil  spirit  would  have  crushed  him 
"  to  pieces  with  the  bucket,  whereas 
"  he  had  power  to  do  no  more  than 
"  just  to  snap  his  thigh-bone  in  • 
«<  two." 

*«  And  did  the  poor  fellow  actually 
"  receive  this  injury  by  the  fall  of 
«  the  bucket  ?"  exclaimed  Albert. 
"  How  shocking !  how  dreadfully 
*^  shocking  !*' 

*^  O  the  broken  leg  is  nothing  at 
"  all,  please  Your  Lordship,to  what  he 
«  has  yet  to  suffer,**  said  the  landlord. 
"  Before  it  is  set  he  will  have  the 
"  screws  put  upon  his  thumbs,  I'll  lay 

«  my  life  for  it  ;  and ** 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Albert,  in- 
terrupting him,  "  let  us  hasten  to 
"  save  this  poor  creature  from  further 
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<<  sufiering.  Would  to  God  we  coulcl 
**  as  easily  relieve  him  from  the  pain 
"  of  his  broken  leg !  Come,  Frederic, 
**  we  must  make  haste/* 

Albert  was  already  at  the  door, 
from  which  he  was  piilled  back  by 
his  tutor,  who  warmly  remonstrated 
on  his  rashness. 

"  Think,  my  Lord,'*  cried  he,  "think 
"  to  what  a  risk  you  expose  yourself/' 

"  Yes,'*  re-echoed  Snakeroot,  "  pray, 
"  my  Lord,  think  of  the  risk  to  which 
"  you  expose  yourself." 

"  And  to  which  you  would  expose 
"  us  all,"  said  Frederic.  **  I  confess,'* 
added  he,  "  I  have,  for  my  share,  no 
"  great  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a 
"  dungeon.  Think,  besides,  of  being 
*'  subjected  to  the  insolence  of  such  a 
«*  fellow  as  this  baron !  It  would  be 
"  quite  intolerable !" 

"  Think !"    repeated    Albert    in- 
dignantly^     <<  think  of  an  innocent 

"  persax^ 
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•*  person  suffering  on  your  account ! 
**  Would  not  that  be  still  more  into- 
«  lerable  ?*' 

^<  O  but  these  fellows  are  used  to 
"  it,**  returned  Frederic,  affecting  to 
laugh. 

"  And  consider,"  said  the  tutor, 
•«  how  fully  they  would  be  recom- 
**  pensed  by  a  little  money." 

"  Yes,  pray,  my  Lord,  think  of  that,** 

cried  Snakeroot.      "  Money,   as   this 

**  gentleman    observes,    will   do   any 

<*  thing.    By  enough  of  that  you  could 

reconcile   them   to   your  breaking 

every  limb  of  their  bodies.** 

*«  And,  Sir,**  said  Albert,  I  should 

**  rather  have  every  bone  of  my  owii 

<*  broken  on  the  rack,  than  make  such 

**  a  despicable  use  of  the  advantage 

**  which  fortune    has  given  me  over 

*^  such   miserable  wretches  !     What  I 

**  have  these  men  no  feeling,  because 

•*  they  happen  to  be  poor  ?  Are  they 
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<<  to  be  permitted  to  sufier  torture  iq 
*<  order  to  save  us  from  a  little  per- 
"  sonal  inconvenience  ?  To  suffer, 
'^  top,  on  oiu*  account !  For  shames 
"  gentlemen.  How  can  any  of  yoi 
"  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  I  think  of  nothing  for  myielf,'' 
replied  the  tutor,  lowering  his  ton 
"  but  just  at  the  present  moment 
"  rather  wonder  you  should  seek 
"  be  detained — detained,  you  don^ 
**  know  how  long,  when  if  my  Lor^ 
"  your  father  should  in  the  mean-tim^ 

"  die,  I 

*•  I  know  what  I  should  in  tha.^ 
••  event  endure,  said  Albert,  firmly  ; 
"  but  dearly  as  I  prize  my  father's 
blessing,  and  much  as  I  shall  ever 
owe  my  father's  memory,  I  must 
not  forget  what  I  owe  myself.  I 
in  this  case  clearly  see  my  duty, 
^Vand  I  shall  at  all  events  perform 
"  it*    I  go  instantly  to  the  baron's, 

"  you 
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"  y0u  may  accompany  me  or  not,  as 
*'  you  please." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  fel- 
«*  low,"  said  Frederic :  "  you  don't 
**  think  I  could  be  in  earnest  in  op- 
**  posing  you  ?  I  swear  I  only  wished 
M  to  save  you  the  inconvenience  of 
"  delay;  but  intended  to  surrender 
**  myself  the  moment  you  were  gone. 
"  Nay,  I  assure  you  I  did.  Do  you 
"  think  I  care  for  this  paltry  baron  ?" 

"  Pray  stop,  mylx)rds,"  cried  Snake- 
root,  as  the  two  young  noblemen 
were  leaving  the  room ;  "  permit  me 
"  to  settle  the  business  for  you  both. 
"  I  shall  go  this  moment  to  the  baron's, 
"  and  take  the  whole  upon  myself. 
"  You  shall  have  no  farther  trouble 
"  but  to  supply  the  cash." 

"  An  excellent  thought !"  exclaim- 
ed  Frederic ;  "  you  will  manage  it 
"  charmingly,  Snakeroot,  I  make  no 
"  doubt.    But  then,  you  know,  you 

<^  must 
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^<  must  swear  you  had  no  ^one  with 


"  you  '* 


*"  O  you  may  leave  that  to  me,** 
returned  Snakeroot,  nodding  his  head 
significantly.  "  But  what  .says  Al- 
"  bert?" 

"  1  say,"    replied  Albert,    casting 
upon   Snakeroot  a  look  of  contempt, 
*<  I  say  that  I  am   not    sufficiently 
"  enlightened  to  perceive  the  differ- 
"  ence   between    telling  a  falsehood 
**  myself  and  permitting  another  to 
'<  tell  it  for  me,  and  that  I  should  as 
"  soon  be  guilty  of  a  base  action* 
"  as  accessary  to  one.'* 

Thus   saying,  he  walked  out,   an^ 
was  followed  by  the  others  in  silence 
to  the  baron's  hall,  where  they  wer^ 
admitted    just     as    the    unfortunate 
miners  were  sentenced  to  the  torture, 
in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  confes* 
sion  of  their  guilt.     The  baron  was 
still  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment 

whicbf 
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^Wch,  on  being  informed  of  the  rank 
of  his  visitors,  he  would  have  left, 
but  was  prevented  by  Albert;  who 
entreated  him  to  waste  no  time  in 
superfluous  ceremony,  but  to  hasten 
to  do  justice  to  the  innocent.  He  then 
turned  to  the  miserable  object  who 
was  stretched  upon  a  htter,  groaning 
under  the  pain  of  the  fractured  limb, 
and  trembling  with  apprehension  of 
still  further  tortures.  Seizing  his  hard 
black  hand,  he  kindly  bid  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  that  he  should  be 
taken  care  of  for  life. 

'While  Albert  was  thus  speaking 
comfort  to  the  unfortunate  miner,  his 
tutor,  anxious  to  exhibit  his  learning 
and  talents,  began  to  make  in  Latin  a 
long  speech  to  the  baron.  .  After  a 
flourishing  exordium,  he  came  at 
length  to  state  the  facts,  but  gave 
such  a  colouring  to  the  narration,  as 
to  make  the  lifting  of  the  hasp  appear 

purely 
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purely  accidental ;  asserting  it  to  luW 
been  done  by  a  jostle  of  his  elbow* 

Albert  inten^upted  him. 

"  I  lifted  the  hasp,"  said  he,  "  mH 
"  out  thinking  of  the  consequence 
"  But  I  was  at  some  trouble  to  lift  i 
"  so  were  we  all.  It  did  not  fly  i; 
"  by  accident ;    it  could  not." 

"  It  could  not,  indeed,"  exclaimc 
the  baron.  "Noble  and  ingenue* 
"  youth,  I  respect  your  veradt 
"  You  begin  life  in  the  career  of  h 
"  nour  and  of  glory.  Happy  the  fath 
**  of  such  a  son !" 

The  baron  then  broke  up  the  coui 
released  the  prisoners,  and,  having : 
the  handsomest  manner  refused  J 
compensation  for  the  damage,  gai 
Albert  and  his  party  a  cordial  invit 
tion  to  spend  the  day  with  him,  affoP 
ing  a  notable  proof  that  there  is  t 
mind  so  callous  as  not  to  be  impress^ 
by  a  generous  and  noble  action. 

Anxio 
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-Anxious  as  he  was  to  set  out  on  his 

J^Vi^xiiey  homeward,    Albert    did    not 

^^^Xiit  to  visit  the  poor  lame  miner,  be- 

^-^x-e  his  departure ;    and  though  he 

^oxdd  not  at  once  unite  the  fractured 

'^one,  he  lulled  its  pain  by  pouring  an 

Exhilarating  cordial  on  the  heart. 

Mr.  Milner  heard  with  delight  all 
the  particulars  of  this  transaction, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  to  observe 
that  Frederic  spoke  with  admiration 
of  the  conduct  of  his  friend.  Snake- 
root  took  notice  of  it  likewise,  and 
"  was  more  loud  than  either  in  praise  of 
Albert,  "  who,  were  it  not,'*  he  said, 
**  for  a  little  vanity,  would  be  an  ex- 
"  cellent  young  man.  As  to  his  being 
"  so  willing  to  delay  his  journey,  he 
"  owned  he  would  have  considered  it 
"  in  a  different  light  but  for  the  hint 
«  which  his  father's  letter  contained 
♦'  of  adding  to  his  sisters'  fortunes. 
"  Albert  was  too  prudent  to  like  to 

««  bind 
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bind  himself  by  such  promises.  0 
yes,  Albert  was  very  prudent !  He 
would  not  hurry  himself.  Yet  after 
all,  he  was  an  excellent  young 
man!'* 

It  is  thus  that  the  very  praises  of 
the  malicious  are  converted  into 
poisoned  daggers,  which  give  more 
dangerous  wounds  than  tlie  swords 
of  avowed  enemies.  With  tliis  re- 
mark I  should  conclude  the  present 
letter,  but  that  I  think  it  miay  be  of  im- 
portance to  your  future  peace  to  have 
it  imprinted  on  your  mind,  that  to  de^ 
tract  from  the  merit  of  a  noble  action, 
by  base  insinuations  with  regard  to  the 
motive,  is  the  surest  sign  of  a  depraved 
and  corrupt  heart.  You  may  with 
greater  safety  take  a  viper  to  your 
bosom,  than  such  a  person  to  con- 
fidence. 

Far,  far  be  all  tiie  venomous  tribe 
removed  from  those  I  love ! 

Adieu* 
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LETTER  XII. 


My  dear  Lady  Elizabeth^ 

BLATTERING  as  it  may  be  to  me 
to  imagine  that  you  feel  some  desire 
to  know  a  little  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  two  young  gentlemen 
whose  opposite  characters  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  display,  I  must  not  at 
present  permit  myself  the  pleasure  of 
gratifying  your  curiosity. 

In  my  earnest  desire  to  impress  you 
with  a  thorough  conviction  'Of  the 
importance  of  those  first  principles  of 
religion  and  morality  which  form  the 

basis 
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basis  of  every  virtue,  I  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  make  use  of  such  illus-  ' 
t  rati  oils,  as  miglit  touch  the  heart 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Truth,  in  order  to  render  her- 
self pleasing  to  the  youthful  mind, 
must  sometimes  permit  herself  to  be 
arrayed  by  the  hand  of  fancy.  When 
she  appears  thus  decorated,  some  care 
is,  however,  necessary,  lest  the  atten« 
tion  should  be  so  much  engaged  by 
the  drapery,  as  to  overlook  the  sym- 
metry and  proportions  of  the  figure 
which  it  conceals. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  "  mind's  eye'*  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  object  pro- 
posed ;  to  mark  how  far  each  cir- 
cumstance corresponds  with  the  gene-* 
ral  design,  ahd  how  far  it  tends  to 
place  the  truths  it  was  its  avowed  piu:- 
pose  to  illustrate,  in  a  clearer  point  of 
view.    When  satisfied  upon  this  head^ 

it 
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it   is    then    our    duty   to    apply    the 
moral  to  our  hearts. 

In  the  characters  which  I  have  ex- 
hibited, I  have  trusted  little  to  fancy  ; 
they  have  been  sketched  from  experi- 
ence and  observation  :  but  when  cha- 
racters are  drawn  for  the  mere  pux'poses 
of  illustration,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  inquire  when  or  where 
they  liyed,  or  indeed  to  mind  whether 
they  ever  lived  ^t  all.  The  sole  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  is,  whether  such 
and  such  dispositions  and  opinions 
would  naturally  and  inevitably  lead  to 
such  and  such  consequences. 

It  is  thus  I  would  have  you  to  exa- 
mine what  has  been  said  of  the  cha- 
racters now  under  review.  It  is  thus, 
indeed,  that  I  would  advise  you  at 
all  times  to  examine  the  purport  of 
whatever  is  offered  as  an  illustration 
qf  any  moral  truth.  It  is  by  exer- 
pising   your   judgment    in    this   way 

tli?it 
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that  you  can  alone  expect  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  what  you  read ;  and  as 
I  am  very  anxious  to  enforce  upon 
you  the  observance  of  a  practice 
which  I  believe  to  be  so  salutary, 
I  shall,  without  making  any  apology 
for  wearying  you  by  repetitions,  in- 
treat  your  attention  to  the  following 
remarks. 

We  see  in  Frederic  and  Albert, 
two  persons  of  very  opposite  charao* 
ters.  We  have  traced  whence  the 
difference  arose.  We  have  seen  that 
though  they  had  the  same  notions 
respecting  right  and  wrong,  the  same 
ideas  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  vice 
and-  virtue  ;  the  same  belief  in  the 
government  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  a  future  state,  and  of  all  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  this  knowledge  and 
this  belief  was  in  the  mind  of  one,  spe^ 
culative  opinion ;  in  the  mind  of  the 
other,  active  principle. 

8  The 
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*Ihe  object  of  inquiry  then  is,  whe-^ 

''*^^r    this    circumstance   be   in   itself 

^^ifficient  to  account  for  such  a  dif- 

*^rence  of  character  as  has  been  now 

^athibited  ?  As  our  decision  upon  this 

^()oint  may  be  of  great  importance,  it 

is  necessary  to   proceed  to  the  exar 

mination  with  all  due  seriousness  and 

circumspection. 

To  aid  our  inquiry,  let  us  see  in 
what  manner  other  powerful  princi- 
ples operate:  that  of  self-preservation, 
for  instance,  the  first  with  which  we 
are  thoroughly  acquainted.  It  is  a 
principle  implanted  in  our  minds  by 
nature,  but  it  is  regulated  by  reason 
and  experience.  An  infant,  after  hav- 
ing been  burned,  dreads  the  fife  ;  but 
A  grown  person,  of  sound  intellect, 
would  shiln  the  danger  without  hav« 
ing  in  his  own  person  experienced  the 
cflfects :  nor  would  you  or  I,  if,  when 
we  were  walking  at  the  foot  of  a  pre* 

cipice, 
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cipice,  we  saw  a  huge  stone  descend- 
ing, stop  to  reason  upon  the  propriety 
of  getting  out  of  its  way.  The  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation  would  in- 
stantly inspire  us  with  the  desire  of 
running  oft*  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  desire  of  happiness  is  no  less 
strong  a  principle  than  that  of  self- 
preservation  :  but  our  knowledge  with 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  procured,  is  of  less  easy  acquire* 
ment.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  we 
nve  extremely  liable  to  be  mistaken  ; 
and  as  all  our  mistakes  upon  it  have 
the  force  of  the  principle  frpm  which 
they  proceed,  and  to  ^hich  they  are 
united,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  at- 
tended  with  very  important  conse* 
quences. 

Frederic,  you  will  observe,  placed 
all-  his  happiness  in  the  gratificatiop 
of  every  selfish  wish  —  the  indulgence 
of  every  selfish  passion.    Albert  lookec} 

beyond 
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beyond  these   to   the  approbation   of 
God^  and  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
the   esteem  and   love   of  his   fellow* 
creatures*     They  pursued  their  dif* 
i^ent  objects  with  equal  ardour.     Fre- 
deric, without  having  taken  any  pains 
to  regulate  his  mclinations,  implicitly 
obeyed  them,  and  gave  himself  com« 
pletely    up   to   the  present   impulse, 
i^bert  permitted  no  desire  to  harbour 
in  his  breast,  that  interfered  with  the 
&lfilment  of  any  duty  which  he  owed 
to  Gx)d  or  man.     The  pure  principles 
he  had  embraced  were  cherished  in  a 
pure    heart;    and,   by   being    always 
steadUy  adhered  to,  became  in  a  man- 
ner intuitive :  they  no  longer  required 
the  aid  of  reflection,   but   presented 
themselves  uncalled  for,    to  regulate 
wery  thought,  every  word,  and  every 
action.     The  principle  of  selfishness* 
was  to  Frederic,  what  the  principles  of 
religion .  and  vui^ie   were  to^  Alb^rt»^ 
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It  operated  with  the  same  force,  and 
with  the  same  certainty ;  so  that  none 
that  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
the  two  characters  would  have  ex« 
pected  any  thing  but  what  was  noble, 
and  generous,  and  virtuous  in  the  one^ 
or  been  disappomted  at  meeting  with 
what  was  mean,  and  sordid,^  and  dis« 
honourable  in  the  other. 

No,  my  dear  child,  4:here  is  nothing 
upon  which  we  can  so  much  depend 
as  upon  the  uniform  operation  of  long 
cherished  principle-  Virtuous  habits 
that  are  merely  produced  by  situation^ 
will  last  just  so  long,  and  no  longer 
than  the  situation  remains  unchanged. 
But  when  they  are  the  effects  of  vir^ 
tuous  principle,  they  will  be  perse* 
vered  in  through  every  situation. 

There  is  still  another  inference  of 
much  importance  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  attention.  The  know«» 
Itdgii  of  om  d«il^,  or»  in  other  wordsi 

just 
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just  and  enlightened  notions  of 
happiness^  will  not  have  in  our  minds 
the  ioTce  of  principles  without  some 
pains  on  our  parts.  l%e  habit  of  re* 
ferring  to  them,  must  be  for  some 
time  persisted  in,  before  they  will  have 
much  influence  upon  our  conduct. 
If  we  have  not  when  young  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  because  we  knew  it  to  be  right, 
we  shall  very  soon  come  to  do  wrong, 
though  we  know  it  to  be  wrong. 
Let,  therefore,  no  day,  no  hour,  nay, 
not  so  much  as  a  minute  of  yotu*  time 
be  spent  without  having  been  sancti-o 
fled  by  a  good  intention.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  believe  that  he  is 
ever  present  with  you,  let  pleasing 
God  be  the  constant  object  of  your 
care.  If  I  ask  you  how  you  may 
best  please  him ;  you  will  answer  by 
the  performance  of  every  duty.  The 
great  duty  of  youth  is  a  zealous  im- 
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provement  of  every  opportunity  of  in* 
struction.  Without  applying  the  heart 
unto  knowledge,  knowledge  will  never 
be  acquired ;  but  to  practise  what  we 
already  know,  requires  no  less  zeal, 
no  less  diligence  and  application,  than 
to  make  new  acquisitions  in  informa* 
tion.  Both  ought  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  primary  duties ;  but 
the  misfortune  is,  people  too  often 
iniagine  that  if  knowledge  of  duty  ia 
given,  the  practice  of  it  will  follow 
qf  course.  I  have  therefore  been  at 
some  pains  to  set  you  right  in  thia 
particular;  and  hope  I  have  succeed'? 
ed  in  convincing  you,  th^t  though 
knowledge  may  be  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  us  by  others,  we  must,  for  the 
formation  of  our  principles,  be  in 
a  great  measure  indebted  to  our  owo 
exertions. 

By  the  different  views  of  happineas 
that  are  set  before   us,    we  may  nq 
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lioubt  be  greatly  influenced  j  and 
hence  arises  the  chief  advantage  of 
instruction ;  but  after  we  are  capable 
trf  reflection,  we  cannot  avoid  giving 
such  consideration  to  these  views  as 
renders  our  adopting  or  rejecting  them 
our  own  deliberate  act.  The  views 
«f  happiness  that  are  adopted  by  a 
mean  and  narrow  mind,  are  constantly 
circumscribed  within  the  sordid  limits 
of  personal  and  immediate  gratifica- 
tion. The  person  who  embraces  more 
enlarged  and  generous  sentiments^ 
extends  his  views  of  happiness  to 
objects  that  are  in  their  nature  infi- 
nite, and  in  duration  eternal !  I  leave 
it  for  you  to  decide  which  is  likely 
to  enjoy  the  greatest  portion  of  fe* 
licity. 

In  contemplating  the  opposite  con- 
duct of  Albert  and  Frederic,  you  will 
not  hesitate  where  to  give  the  pre- 
ference.    But  do  not  imagine  that  in 
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attaining  that  greatness  of  mind,  fi^ 
which  he  was  through  life  remartaM^^ 
Albert  was  nowise    indebted   to  \A^ 
own  exertions.     Many  were  the  tm^ 
tations  with  which  he  had  to  strug^^^ 
before  his  habits  of  virtue  were  wf^ 
ficiendy    confirmed     to    afford    \aC^ 
spontaneous    succour    and    directioB 
Without  religion  these  habits  woi 
never  have  been  formed.       Withoul^^* 
religion    they    would    not  have 
strength  for  the  conflict.      The 
vantages  which  he  derived  from  reli- 
gion we  shall  however  leave  for  futur^^^ 
consideration ;  and  at  present  coi 
ourselves  to  a  view  of  the  o1 
which  he  had  to  surmount  in 
vering  in  an  habitual  adherence  to 
first  principles  of  morality. 

From  his  rank  in    life,     he 
have  been  inevitably  exposed  to  th< 
seductions  of  flattery.     He  saw  an( 
felt  that  he  was  considered  as  a  persoi 
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^  Mine  consequence  by  aU  aroutid 
htm.  By  the  partiality  of  a  fond 
lfEther»  his  virtues  were  extolled,  and 
iiis  faults  were  palliated.  (But  Al* 
bert  examined  the  foundati<Hi  fi£ 
the  praise  which  he  received,  and 
detected  the  exaggeration.  He  was 
therefore  rather  humbled  by  a  sense 
of  its  being  not  fully  merited,  than 
'daifced  hy  receiving  applause  beycmd 
ys  deserts.  From  loiowing  that  he 
'eould  at  an  easy  rate  secure  the  9p- 
probation  of  a  ^  parex^t,  he  ^ 
taught  not  to  trust  to  that  approbation 
as  a  test  of  his  real  advancement  in 
knowledge  and  virtue.  From  reading 
and  from  observation  he  collected  the 
materials  for  a  higher  standard  of 
meigit ;  and  though  he  continually  feU 
short  of  the  perfection  at  which  he 
aimed,  he  with  undaunted  persever- 
ance renewed  his  endeavours  at  at- 
taining   to    it.     It    is    thus    that  aH 
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noble  characters  have  been  formftL 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  certain, 
than  that  those  have  ever  fallen  short 
of  mediocrity,  who  did  not  raise  their 
views  very  far  beyond  it. 

As  the  family  of  Albert  had  long 
held  a  distinguished  rank  in  todety, 
its  connections  were  numerous  asi 
powerful.  But  Albert  resolved  to 
rest  his  claim  to  respect  upon  his  own 
individual  merit;  and  when  tempted 
to  pique  himself  upon  the  claims  of 
birth,  he  called  to  mind  the  niunben 
who,  from  having  depended  upon  th«t 
claim,  had  sunk  into  contempt.  He 
very  early  observed  the  difference  dT" 
character  that  subsisted  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected;  but 
was  often  tempted,  by  a  natural  par* 
tiality,  to  consider  the  vice  or  folly 
that  appeared  in  any  of  them,  as 
less  vicious  and  less  blameworthy 
than  the  vices  and  follies  of  others. 

By 
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!y  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles 
f  justice,  he  corrected  this  error. 
Jle  was  lenient  to  the  faults  of  all ; 
l)ut  he  endeavoured  to  see  and  to  judge 
of  things  as  they  really  were ;  and 
thus,  though  no  friend  was  ever  more 
affectionate,  he  avoided  being  en- 
snared by  his  affections  into  the  con- 
tagion of  bad  example. 

Albert's  love  of  truth  led  him  from 
his  early  youth  to  prefer  the  solid 
esteem  of  such  as  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating his  real  worth,  to  the  tran- 
sient  admiration  of  the  fickle  and  un- 
disceming  multitude.  His  manners 
were  amiable  and  conciliating ;  but 
it  was  rather  from  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition  that  they  were  so,  than 
from  any  studied  wish  to  please.  He 
looked  round  him,  and  perceived,  that 
though  artificial  characters  might  for 
a  time  gain  credit  with  the  world  for 
more  than  they  were  worth,  their  mental 

L  5  poverty 
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poverty  never  failed  to  be  at  lengtb 
detected.  He  therefore  never  aflfected 
to  appear  other  than  he  reaUy  mt 
He  never  spoke  what  he  did  not 
tJiink.  He  never  professed  what  be 
did  not  feel.  He  never  promised  wbst 
he  did  not  mean  to  accomplish. 

If  you    examine   the    conduct   cf 
Albert,  you  will  perceive,  that  so  & 
from   losing   any  of  the    advantages 
of  his   situation,   he  increased   their 
value.     By  adding    the   influence  of 
virtue  to  that  of  rank  and  fi)rtune,  hs 
extended  the  influence  of  the  lattef 
far  beyond  their   usual  bounds.     He 
did  this  at  the  expense  of  a  few  sacri- 
fices; for  we  may  be  convinced  that 
it  was  not  without  some  pains  that  h€f 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  sdf-contrdl 
as  enabled  him  so  firmly  to  adhere  to' 
his   principles.     But  these   sacrifices' 
were  made  in  the  beginnkig  of  hk 

course. 

Believe 
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BaUeve  ine»  my  dear  difld^  it  is 
,tiiese  first  steps  that  are   liie  mont 
inaqportaixt  of  your  life.    Take  tiieir 
importance    into    consideration^    ^d 
you  will  guard  them  ,with  vigilance. 
Turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to    the    left    in    search    of  by-paths 
to  happiness.     Seek  for  it  in  the  strait 
road   of  virtue ;    and  when  you   are 
tempted  from  your  course,  reflect  up- 
on the  motives  which  induced  you  to 
€nter  it,  and  you  will  thus  invigorate 
your   resolution,      **  Rnally,"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Apostle,  **  what- 
**  soever  things   are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are    just,    whatsoever    things    are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
**  there  be  any  praise,  I  would  lead 
<<  you  to  think  on  these  things.  Those 

h  6  «< 
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**  things  which  ye  have  learned  and 
«<  received  I  would  have  you  do, 
"  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with 
"  you.** 

Farewell ! 


(    ^^9    ) 


LETTER  XIIL 


IT  may  perhaps  appear  strange  to  my 
dear  young  friend,  that  I  have 
avoided  entering  into  any  particulars^ 
with  regard  to  the  studies  I  would 
have  her  to  pursue,  the  books  I  would 
recommend  it  to  her  to  read,  or  the 
opinions  I  would  wish  her  to  adopt 
upon  subjects  that  have,  to  many  in- 
structors, afforded  an  ample  field  of 
declamation  and  controversy. 

These  particulars  I  might  doubtless 
haye   expatiated  upon  much  to  my 

own 
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own    satisfaction;    but   I   must  b^ 
leave  to  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been  much  to  your  advantage.    The 
studies    which    I    recommended,    it 
might  not  be  in  your  power  to  pur* 
sue;    the    books   which   I   approvedi 
you  might  never  have  an  (q>portuni(y 
to  read ;  and  the  speculative  opinicms* 
to  which  I  gave  my  sanction,  migfat 
have  been  found,  as  speculative  qn- 
nions  generally  are,    in  some  points 
erroneous,  and  consequently  untenable. 
I  could   doubtless,    with    very    little 
trouble  to  myself,  have  made  such  ft 
false  but  specious  display  of  wisdom  mA 
knowledge,  as  would  have  excited  your 
admiration,   and  raised  your  concep* 
tion   of  the    extent   of  my  capacity 
and    attainments    to    a    height    that 
would  have  soared    far    beyond  the 
truth.     Had  the  gratification  of  mf 
own  vanity  been  the  object  I  had  in 
view^   I  should  have   foimd  my   ao* 

count 
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Cietint  in  having  recourse  to  such  in* 
^niotis  devices  for  esrtablishing  my 
^pretensions^  But  what  benefit  would 
have  resulted  to  you  from  all  this? 
None,  that  I  can  see )  except  in  as 
fzt  as  your  vanity  might  have  been 
gratified  in  having  been  the  medium 
tiurough  which  a  lady  apparently  so 
ivise  and  learned,  chose  to  exhibit  her 
attainments  to  the  world. 

By  enforcing  the  principles  which 
I  had  with  so  tnuch  success  begun 
to  unfold  to  you,  I  expect  to  render 
you  a  more  essential  service ;  and 
though  in  this  I  may  deceive  myselfi 
I  shall  still  have  the  comfort  of  re* 
fleeting,  that  as  I  was  impelled  to  the 
task  by  pure  affection,  I  have,  in 
-executing  it,  laid  aside  every  consi- 
deration, but  how  I  might  render  it 
most  effectually  beneficial  to  the  dear 
objects  of  my  tender  love« 

Rides,  however  judicious,  are  only 

applicable 
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eloquent  tongue.  But  the  praise  that 
is  due  to  elo^ence  ought  not  to  ise- 
duce  us  from  the  duty  that  is  due  to 
truth. 

The  species  of  imposition  lo  iii4)idi 
I  have  just  now  alluded  holds  fortii 
to  vanity  the  alluring  prospect  of  a 
triumph^  purchased  at  so  cheap  a  nKte, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  so  many 
should  fall  into  the  snare.  Hiose 
who  practise  it  will  say  kk  llieir  dk» 
fence,  that  it  hurts  no  one :  that 
the  sentiments  they  borrow  are  in- 
trinsically good^  and  that  the  know* 
lege  which  they  retail  as  their  oiim 
acquisition,  loses  nothing  of  its 
value  from  the  deception.  But  does 
the  mind  that  is  thus  practised  in  de« 
ception  lose  nothing?  Can  the  spirit 
of  integrity  remain  unsullied  amid 
the  consciousness  of  perpetual  im- 
position ?  No  :  it  is  impossible.  In 
every  false  appearance  which  we  wil- 
lingly 
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liiigly  assume,    we   depart  i^om  the 
principles  of  truth ;  and  in  every  de- 
jparture    from    these    principles,    we 
lessen    their    strength,    and    deprive 
4liem  (yf  their  power  over  our  hearts. 
And  what  do  we  gain  by  shining  in 
Jborrowed  plumage  ?  We  obtain  per- 
haps a  momentary  admiration  and  ap^ 
•plause.     But  if  we  excite  expectations 
which  we  cannot  realize,  is  there  not 
Mme  danger  that  this  admiration  and 
:a|^plau8e  will  soon  be  converted  into 
contempt?    Can  we  hope  that  those 
wbom  we  have  tricked  into  a  high 
6pinion   of  our   abilities,   or  of   our 
knowledge,   or  of  oiu:    virtues,    will 
not,  when  they  discover  how  we  have 
imposed  upon  them,  be  indignant  at 
the    imposition  ?    In    proportion    as 
they  had  been  induced  to  think  bet- 
ter of  us  than  we  deserved,  they  will 
be  inclined  to  think  worse  of  us  than 
we  desei've  :  and  thus  whatever  merit 

we 
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we  really  have,  will  fail .  to  make  M 
impression  which  it  would  have  made 
had  we  been  contented  to  assume 
nothing  beyond  it. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  then,  we 
ought  to  be  careful  how  we  subject 
our  pretensions  to  so  severe  a  sent- 
tiny.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  simplid^ 
of  truth,  and  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  apprehend.  If  we  fail  to  produee 
admiration,  we  shall  produce  what  k 
much  better  than  admiration,  solid 
and  lasting  esteem. 

There  perhaps  never  was  a  period 
when  the  general  tone  of  manners 
was  more  adverse  to  the  practice  of 
strict  and  genuine  sincerity  than  the 
present.  Those  who  consider  them* 
selves  sent  into  the  world  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  please  the  world, 
must  take  the  manners  of  the  worid 
as    their   only    rule   of  action.     But 

even  those  who  do  not  seriously  thinite: 

thait 
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Aat  the  manners  of  the  world  will 
justify  a  departure  from  every  duty, 
are  too  apt  to  deem  them  a  sufficient 
qpology  for  relaxing  the  strictness  of 
moral  principle. 

Without  setting  up  for  a  reformer, 
4nd  without  any  intention  of  advising 
you  to  such  a  hopeless  undertaking 
^t  any  period  of  your  lif^  I  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  exhorting  you  to  be 
upon  your  guard  against  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  truth  upon  your  heart.  A  con* 
stant  practice  of  perverting  the  use 
of  language  appears  to  me  to  have 
t^  tendency;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever it  may  be  authorized  by  fashion, 
I  would  advise  you  not  to  fall  into 
it 

To  frivolous  minds,  that  are  inca* 
pable  of  reflecting  upon  any  subject, 
the  use  of  general  terms  affords  indeed 
^  great  relief.     Thoi?e  who  would  find 

it. 
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it  very  difficult  to  tell  why  they  are 
pleased  or  displeased,  do  well  to  shel- 
ter their  want  of  discrimination  be- 
hind a  set  of  hyperbolical  phrases, 
which  their  parrots  could  repeat  with 
as  good  an  emphasis,  and  apply  with 
little  less  sagacity.  But  it  is  not 
from  fools  alone  that  we  hear  these 
exaggerations.  Fools  brought  them 
into  fashion,  but  fashion  taught  those 
who  ought  to  set  a  better  example  to 
use  the  same  language.  Whatever 
falls  short  of  expectation  must  be  de- 
testable !  Whatever  affords  a  mo- 
mentary pleasure  must  be  exquisitely 
charming!  Whatever  is  in  the  least 
degree  serious  must  be  horridly  stu- 
pid !  or  shockingly  dull !  It  is  thus 
that  compositions  of  all  sorts  are 
judged  of  and  pronounced  upon, 
and  this  frequently  at  second-hand. 
And  it  would  be  well  if  these  sweep- 
ing invectives  were  confined  to  such 

objects 
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objects  of  criticism.  But  it  is  thus 
that  characters,  as  well  as  composi- 
tions, are  by  the  lump  applauded  or 
condemned.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  this  is  against  the  principles  of 
justice.  But  it  is  an  act  of  injustice 
into  which  many,  who  would  not  de^ 
liberately  make  a  sacrifice  of  its  prin- 
ciples, are  insensibly  led,  by  habitu- 
ating themselves  to  the  constant  use 
of  exaggerating  epithets. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  error,  young 
people  ought  very  carefully  to  abstain 
fix)m  giving  decisive  opinions  upon 
what  they  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand ;  nor  ought  they  ever  to  give 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  a  reason 
which  can  fully  justify  it.  The  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  youthful 
QUnd  by  whatever  greatly  pleases  or 
displeases,  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  bear 
being  expressed  in  the  simple  kn* 
goage  of  truth,  without  any  danger 

9  of 
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of  its  being  mistaken.  Accustom 
yourself  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  relate 
and  describe  with  plainness  and  siin* 
plicity  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  by 
so  doing  your  descriptions  will  lose  - 
nothing  of  their  force. 

As  to  those  who  have  cast  off  alLi 
regard  to  truth  from  their  minds,  andfl 
\yho  believe  that  all  are  equally  un»- 
principled   as    themselves,    they   iviUB 
glory  in  deceiving,  and  expect  to  b^ 
deceived.      The   most  -  dangerous  de- 
ception which  such  persons  practise^ 
is  that  of  assuming  the  appearance  €0* 
perpetual     enjoyment,       Consideriojp 
pleasure  as  the  chief  good,  they  seek 
it  in  tlie  gratification  of  every  selfisb 
passion:    but  their  vanity  must  liker 
M'ise  be  gratified ;  and  therefore  they' 
wish   to   be  admired,    as  the  persons' 
who  alone    have  discovered  the   true* 
arcana  of  felicity.     Wlien  oppressed, 
by  a   sense  of  weariness   and   dispp^ 

pointment^ 
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pointmenty  they  wear  the  smile  of 
gaiety  to  hide  their  aching  hearts^ 
They  are  never  happy;  but  it  is  the 
fashion  to  seem  happy;  and  happy 
they  must  therefore,  at  all  events, 
appear. 

Against  being  deceived  by  this 
false  appearance  of  happiness,  I  would 
anxiously  warn  you.  I  have  heard  it 
lamented  by  the  blind,  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune, that  from  their  being  only 
seen  when  their  spirits  were  exhila- 
rated by  society,  they  lost  niuch  of 
that  sympathy  which  sensibiKty  would 
have  bestowed  upon  their  situation, 
had  the  melancholy  hours  they  spent 
in  retirement  been  fully  known.  Were 
the  gay  votaries  of  pleasure  to  be  as 
candid  in  their  confessions^  I  believe 
the  description  of  their  lonely  hoursf 
would  prove  them  still  more  worthy 
of  compassion.  Gould  we  rea4  their 
hearts,   should  we  then   see  them  as 

VOL.  I.  31  leading 
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leading  a  life  of  perpetual  joy  ?  No. 
We  should  perceive  nothing  but  tbe 
depressing  consciousness  of  a  gloomy   ] 
void.     We  should  only  hear  the  fret-    | 
ful  expressions  of  peevishness  and  dis- 
content*     To    avoid   this    scene   of 
darkness,   they    again    dash   into  so*   i 
ciety,  or  busy  themselves  in  schemes   { 
of  avarice  or  ambition.    Bursting  like   i 
meteors  from  their  cloud,  they  shine 
for  a  moment,  and  again  are  buried 
in   the  womb   of  night*     Inquire  of 
such  persons  if*  they  have  experienced 
heart*felt  happiness,  even  when,  they 
appeared   most  happy  ;   and  if  they 
have  no  interest  in   deceiving,  th^ 
will  frankly  tell  you   they  haioc  not! 
Why  then  have  they  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  pursuit  of  empty  phan- 
toms of  felicity  ?  Because  they  were 
destitute  of  the  principles  which  alone 
give  strength  to  the  mind,  and  eop 
able  it  to  pursue  the  glorious  counie 

that 
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that    leads  to    solid  and  everlasting 

joy. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  far  a 
strict  adherence  to  religious  and  moral 
principle  will  detract  from  our  en- 
joyment* Let  us  take  a  fair  and 
candid  view  of  the  evils  to  which 
they  will  expose  us,  and  give  to 
every  disadvantage  its  due  and  pro- 
per weight. 

If  we  carefully  avoid  entering  into 
any  pursuit  that  is  not  sanctioned  by 
God  and  conscience,  we  must,  in 
many  instances,  give  offence  to  the 
worthless.  By  not  following  the 
multitude  to  do  evil,  we  obey  a  pre- 
cept of  religion,  but  our  conduct  will 
be  considered  by  the  multitude  as  a 
tacit  reproach  on  theirs.  Those  who 
have  no  principle  will  endeavour  to 
make  a  strict  adherence  to  it  appear 
ridiculous ;  to  the  propriety  and 
corum  enjoined  by  virtue  they 
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give  the  name  of  prudery ;  sinceritjr 
they  will   denominate  folly ;    and  all 
regard  to  religion  they  will   afiect  to 
consider    as   weakness.      When   wh^^ 
gives  to  these  representations  her  bril- 
liant   colouring,   and    raillery 
their  sting,  it  requires,  we  must 
fess,   no  small  degree  of  firmness 
remain  unmoved. 

The  sneer  of  ridicule  is  keenly  fi 
by  ingenuous  and  ardent  minds.    Tb^^ 
young  ought  therefore  to  be    espe--*' 
cially  armed  against  it ;  for  I  believ^^ 
the  fear  of  it  to  be  the  most  deadl)?^ 
enemy  to  early  virtue.     Consider  theiv- 
who  are  these  people  who  take  upoi 
them  to  sneer  at  you  for  choosing 
avoid  the  path   of  levity  and  folly 
Are  their  characters  such  as  flhoul^" 
make  you  desirous  of  their  approba.--^ 
tion?    Is  their  conduct  such   as  t^^ 
render  their  approbation  of  any  ctm^"^ 
sequence  ?  If  adversity  were  to  over^-* 

tafc* 
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:ake  you,  are  they  the  firaads  os 
^hose  judgment  you  "virould  depend 
for  advice  ?  Are  they  those  to  whom 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow  you  would 
apply  for  consolation  ?  Na  Those 
who  take  upon  them  to  ridicule  the 
conduct  that  is  guided  by  the  inte- 
grity of  principle,  can  have  no  real 
title  to  regard.  They  are,  at  the  same 
time,  filled  with  self-conceit^  and 
stong  with  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  deficiencies*  It  is  these  jarring 
feelings  which  make  them  so  very 
anxious  to  keep  themselves  in  coun* 
tenance,  and  to  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  others ;  and  how  can  they 
so  easily  effect  this,  as  by  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  virtues  which  they 
have  not  the  courage  to  imitate  ? 

If  the  fear  oi  ridicule  should  ever 
lead  you  to  be  ashamed  of  acknow* 
ledging  that  you  are  influenced  by 
the  fear  of  God,  before  you  yield  to 
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the  temptation,  consider  which  will 
expose  you  to  the  greatest  evil.  Re* 
member  who  hath  said,    "  Whosoever 

<  diall  confess  me  before  men,   him 

<  shall  the  Son  of  Man  confess  before 

•  the   angels   of  God ;   but  he   that 

<  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  de* 

•  nied  before  the  angels   of  God.*' 
Reflect  likewise,   that  besides  incur- 
rihg  the    awful    risk   of  being    thus 
denied  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
you,   by  every   departure  from   your 
principles,   lessen    their    habitual   in* 
fluence.     Compare  the  inconvenience 
that  may  result  to  you  from  adhering 
to  them  at  all  events,  and  in  all  cir* 
cumstances,    with    the    consequences 
that  will  infallibly   attend  their   de- 
reliction,   and    I   am   persuaded  you 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  which 
of  the  evils  you  ought  most  anxiously 
to  avoid. 

An  earnest  desire  of  doing  good  to 
•  others. 
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others,  a  desire  necessarily  attendant 
on  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured 
to  enforce,  may  sometimes,  it  must 
likewise  be  confessed,  expose  us  to 
evils  from  which  the  selfish  are  ex- 
empted. Those  who  are  completely 
engrossed  by  their  own  interest  are 
not  only  less  liable  to  imposition  from 
their  superior  sagacity  in  detecting 
it,  but  are  less  liable  to  be  selected 
by  the  designing  as  objects  on  whom 
their  artifices  may  be  exerted  with 
success.  An  open  temper  and  a  ge- 
nerous heart  will  be  more  apt  to  fall 
into  the  snares  of  the  crafty  and  per- 
fidious than  dispositions  of  an  oppo- 
site cast;  and  will  consequently  be 
exposed  to  many  a  wound  from  which 
those  who  are  for  ever  clothed  in  the 
armour  of  suspicion  will  undoubtedly 
escape.  But  though  a  hearty  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  others  may  lead  us 
into  much  trouble,  and  eventually  pro- 
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iluce  to  us  loads  of  care,  of  sorrow^' 
and  disappointment;  and  though  it 
cannot  be  concealed  that  sinceiitjr 
may  sometimes  create  to  us  more  bit- 
ter enemies  than  were  ever  made  by 
dissimulation ;  still  the  balance  of 
happiness  will  preponderate  on  the 
«de  of  virtue^  Were  we  to  leave  aQ 
idea  of  a  future  state  out  of  the 
account,  it  would,  taking  in  the 
probability  of  a  long  life,  thus  pre* 
ponderate.  For  though  by  a  fann 
adherence  to  moral  integrity  we  may 
sometimes  incur  present  inconve- 
nience, and  suffer  from  the  sacrifice 
of  present  inclination,  yet  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantages  which  will  re- 
sult to  us,  from  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence which  a  course  of  virtue 
naturally  inspires,  will  far  outweigh 
all  that  we  can  possibly  lose  by  pur- 
suing it. 

But  ••  life  may  be  short,  the  present 

"  moment 
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**  moment  only  is  ours,  and  there- 
**  fore  the  happiness  of  the  present 
**  moment  is  all  our  aim,'*  Let  us, 
dien,  obey  the  impulse  of  our  pas- 
sions. If  we  are  offended,  let  us 
avenge  the  offence.  Let  us  fill  our 
breasts  with  hatred  and  malice,  and 
eierf  our  ingenuity  to  give  them 
vent.  If  we  are  proud,  let  us  gratify 
our  pride  at  the  expense  of  the  feel- 
ings and  of  the  interest  of  others; 
and  those  whom  we  cannot  rise  above, 
let  us  endeavour  to  degrade.  Let  us 
despise  the  virtue  that  is  a  reproach 
to  us  ;  and  the  characters  which  we 
cannot  injure  by  our  contempt,  let 
ufi  endeavour  by  our  calumnies  to  de- 
stroy. Our  time,  our  health,  our 
fortune,  let  us  waste,  as  foDy  may 
dictate,  or  as  selfishness  may  prompt 
us.  And  then,  if  true  wisdom  con- 
sists in  only  consulting  the  happiness 
of  the  present  moment,     who  shall 

M  5  dare 
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blessed,  we  must  exclude  them  from 
our  bosoms. 

To  regulate  these  passions  and  af- 
fections, becomes  therefore  a  duty 
arising  from  the  principles  of  justice. 
In  justice  to  ourselves  we  must  en- 
deavour to  subdue  them ;  for,  if  be* 
tievolence,  humility,  charity,  meek- 
ness and  forbearance,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  our  happiness,  we 
cannot  in  justice  to  ourselves  n^lect 
their  cultivation.  Formed  as  we  are 
formed,  this  would  be  true,  though 
we  were  persuaded  that  we  had  been 
thus  formed  by  chance,  and  that 
God  neither  observes  our  conduct, 
nor  will  call  us  to  account  for  our 
actions.  But  if  we  believe  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  that  there  is  a  future  state 
in  which  we  must  be  for  ever  happy 
or  for  ever  miserable,  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  wears  a  still 
liKMce  serious  aspect. 

The 
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The  use  which  we  make  of  the 
short  period  of  probation,  fixes  our 
fite  to  all  eternity.  This  period  has, 
as  I  in  a  former  letter  observed,  been 
divided  by  God  into  several  distinct 
parts,  through  which  we  proceed  pro- 
gressively to  that  final  close,  beyond 
which  we  know  nothing  more  than 
God  has  been  pleased  specially  to 
declare.  Not  only  each  of  these 
stages  of  existence,  but  every  moment 
spent  in  each  of  them,  takes  some- 
thing  of  its  colouring  from  the  past, 
m  gives  a  colouring  to  the  future. 
Tlie  manner  in  which  the  hours  of 
youth  are  spent,  has  in  general  an 
influence  upon  every  future  hour. 
If  the  habit  of  acting  up  to  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  possessed  be  not 
then  acquired,  it  will  probably  never 
be  acquired ;  and  present  convenience 
or  present  inclination  will  conse- 
quently 
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* 

quently  become  the  sde  princqple  of 
action. 

To  begin  then  by  times  to  t!Ut 
mine  your  own  heart,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  motives  and  the  come* 
quences  of  your  conduct,  is  but  doing 
justice  to  your  future  days.  If  yoo 
look  up  to  Grod  as  the  witness  of 
your  actions,  and  to  Heaven  as  the 
scene  of  their  rev^ard,  your  motiva 
will  never  fail  to  be  pure,  and  ia 
their  purify  you  will  find  consolation 
even  for  the  errors  of  your  judg- 
ment. But  the  same  good  prineqda 
which  lead  you  to  reflect  upon  your 
motives,  will  lead  you  to  improve 
your  judgment,  by  employing  eveiy 
opportunity  of  instruction  to  the  best 
advantage. 

I  address  myself  to  you  as  if  yoa 
were  self-dependant,  and  as  if  yoQ 
were  to  be  indebted  to  yourself,  andk^ 
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not  to  the  care  of  your  friends,  for 
the  formation  of  your  principles. 
But  you  must  see  that  I  do  this,  not 
from  any  doubt  of  your  receiving  from 
them,  all  the  instruction  possible,  but 
.  from  a  conviction  that  the  application 
(^  their  instructions  rests  entirely  upon 
the  exertions  of  your  own  mind. 
Even  the  obedience  due  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  ordained  to  be 
the  directors  of  your  conduct,  will 
be  the  more  steady  and  uniform  from 
its  being  the  result  of  principle. 
From  a  principle  higher  than  that  of 
fear,  I  would  have  it  to  proceed. 
By  connecting  it  with  the  idea  of 
the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God,  it 
will  acquire  strength  and  stability, 
and  prove  the  means  of  increasing 
your  benevolent  affections,  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  given  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  interested  in 
your  improvement. 

By 
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By  connecting  the  idea  of  evciy 
duty  with  the  approbation  of  God, 
and  of  every  departure  from  duty 
with  his  disapprobation,  your  prin- 
ciples will  soon  acquire  strength  to 
resist  temptation.  But  upon  what 
grounds  does  this  connection  rest? 
Upon  what  authority  do  we  with  so 
much  certainty  pronounce  our  assur* 
ance  that  God  *will  visit  the  wicked 
and  reward  the  just?  This,  my  love^ 
is  a  very  serious  inquiry,  and  <mc 
Upon  which  too  much  depends  to  be 
slightly  answered-  By  giving  you  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
basis  of  our  faith,  I  hope  to  assist 
you  in  answering  it  to  your  satis- 
faction* 

You  will  then  find  what  reason  I 
had  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  from 
religion  the  principles  of  truth  and 
justice  derive  their  best  support.  In 
the  view  I  shall  give  you  of  that  re- 
ligion, 
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ligion,  you  will  see,  that  to  those 
^ho  receive  and  cherish  it,  it  must 
infallibly  become  a  source  of  happi- 
ness, never  to  be  exhausted ;  a  source 
of  hope,  which,  when  the  world 
smiles  upon  us,  wiU  prevent  us  from 
being  fascinated  by  its  smile ;  and 
when  it  frowns,  will  save  us  from 
being  dejected  by  its  frowns. 

May  the  efforts  of  my  zeal  be 
guided  by  the  influence  of  that  Spirit 
of  truth  which  can  work  conviction 
where  earthly  wisdom  fails !  And  may 
a  blessing  from  Him  who  is  the  God 
of  truth  follow  my  labours ! 

Adieu ! 
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My  dear  Lady  EUzabethf 

"XITHEN  I  recollect'  the  earnest  at» 

tention  with  whichypu  have  often 

listened  to  me,  upon  subjects  of  im- 

portance  to  your  temporal  and  eternal 

welfare,  and  recollect  the  respect  you 

seemed  to  have  for  my  opinions,  and 

the  grateful  sense  you  shewed  c^  the 

aflfectioh  which  led  me  so  anxiously 

to  examine  the  nature  of  those  which 

you  unbraced,  I  cannot  but  indulge 

a  hope  of  your  having  bestowed  se- 

TOL.  11*  B  rious 
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nous  considerations  on  the  foregoing 
letters. 

The  consequences  which  result  from 
a  [fixed,  a  constant,  and  an  ever- 
operative  belief  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  have,  I  hope,  been  so 
fully  displayed,  as  to  enforce  con^ 
viction.  We  are  now  to  inquire 
upon  what  authority  this  belief  rests ; 
an  inquiry  of  great  importance, 
since,  according  to  the  solidity  of  the 
basis  on  which  we  found  our  faitti, 
will  he  the  strength  o£  the  principles 
'   thdt  {)roceed  from  it. 

Hie  wise  and  good  of  all  nations^ 
and  in  all  ages,  have  professed  to  -be- 
lieve in  the  benig  arid  attributes  <^ 
Qodf  and  in  a  state  of  future  rewards 
A&d  punishments ;  alid  as  the  ^eoMtiB 
lor  this  belief  are  thought  to  ^be  obw 
VKMA  and  natural,  it  has  taken  tke 
iianle  ^f  natural  reUgion.     Though 

&3nly 
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firmly  persuaded  that  a  knowledge  of 

the   existence  of  a  First  Cause  was 

transmitted  from    our  ^  first   parents^ 

and  disseminated  by  tradition  through 

aU  the  various  tribes  and  na1;ions  into 

^hich  their  posterity  was  divided,  I 

shall  adhere  to  the  term  vaturtU  VjeU^ 

^im  in  speaking  :of  these  first  prin^ 

<siples  of  faith,  and  go  on  to  shew  yqu 

what  were  the  consequeujces  it  pro^ 

4uced. 

Supposing  it  to  have  been  already 
proved,  that  a  constant  belief  in  the 
presence  of  an  invisible  and  aUU 
powerful  Being  must  inevitably  hav^ 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
conduct,  we  must  at  a  glance  per- 
ceive that  the  influence  which  it  has, 
.will  be  either  beneficial,  or  otherwise, 
;according  to  the  notions  ei\tertam- 
tcd  of  the  character  of  this  great 
Being. 
Now  it  aj^^ears,  that  of  the  nature 
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of  the  Deity,  reason  could  discover 
very  little. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  indeed 
evident  in  the  works  of  creation  ;  for, 
as  the  Apostle  observed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Lystra,  "  God  left  not  him- 
**  self  without  a  witness,  in  that  he  did 
^*  goody  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven, 
*<  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts 
*<  with  food  and*gladness/'  But  these 
blessings,from  the  regularity  with  which 
they  were  dispensed,  and  constancy  of 
revolution,  seemed  to  require  no  imme^ 
diate  operation  of  divine  power  ;  and 
were  expected  and  received  as  things  of 
course.  It  was  in  the  earthquake 
and  the  whirlwind,  the  destructive 
tempest  and  the  raging  storm,  that 
the  power  of  Deity  appeared  conqpi* 
cuous }  nor  was  the  hand  of  God 
seen  or  acknowledged  until  terror 
shook  the  feeble  heart.  To  pacify 
the  wrath  of  this  avenging  spirit  was 

then 
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then  the  sole  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;   and  horrid  were  the  rites  to 
'which  this    mistaken  notion    of  the 
divine  nature  gave  rise.    Altars  raised 
to  the  Grod  of  heaven  were  polluted 
by   human    blood.    Nor  was   it  the 
blood  of  enemies   alone  that  flowed 
upon  them.     The   innocence  of  in- 
§mcyf  and  the  bloom  of  youths   as 
.olferings  of  higher  value,  were  deemed 
more  acceptable   in  the  eyes  of  an 
avenging  Deity ;   and  such  was  the 
power  of  superstition  in  eradicating 
those  tender    affections   which  seem 
most  deeply  implanted  in  the  hiunan 
heart,  that  parents  resigned  their  chil- 
dren to.  the  murderous  knife,  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  they  should  most 
certainly   recommend    themselves   to 
the  favour  of  the  Deity,  by  stifling 
every  emotion  of  humanity. 

Such    cruelties    could    not  fail  to 
make   the  people   cruel ;   nor  could 
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they  be  jtist,  ^o  befieviftd  that  God 
delighted  in  injustice. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  a  few 
Mitkms  of  th&  world  became  more 
tafightened.  Literature  and  the  arts/ 
wherever  they  were  introduced,  ame- 
fioraited  in  some  degree  the  ferocity 
,  ef  the  human  mind.  By  the  exercise^ 
«f  the  intellectual  pow^  the  hjek/t 
tras  softened  and  etiboegll )'  At  #111 
aibi%  o£  the  mofl^eiKng^  wa^  *i>i 
stored }  and  isaicb  4iPie  tx^brA  virtues 
as  were  found  neeessary  to  the  exists 
enee  and  happiness  of  society,  were 
strongly  enforced,  and  in  some  in- 
staliceS  eminently  practised.  Jj^ 
:  You  may  perhaps  imaging,  that 
Wben  reason  had  thus  far  advanced, 
those  who  made  such  distinguished 
Hse  of  her  powers  must  doubtless  have 
employed  them  to  advantage  in  dis- 
covering the  attributei^  of  the  Deity, 
iAd  in  forming  such  a  rational  system 
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t>£  religious  worship  as  would  ixaprove 
the  virtue  of  the  people.  Alas !  rea* 
$on  atchieved  nothing  of  all  this. 

Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  none 
"^ere  more  celebrated  for  their  wisdom 
tt^an  the  Romans :  but  how  little  a 
'vi^  iim  wisdom  had  penetrated  into 
divine  things,  is  well  known  to  all 
wJluo  are  in  any  degree  acqu^int^d 
watt  history.  A  very  borief  and  apqpo* 
fit^  account  of  it  is  given  by  St^Paul^ 
m  hm  Epistle  addressed  to  that  na« 
^Otl,  in  which  he*  justly  tdjproaches 
tkem^  **  Because  that  when  they 
^  knew  God,  (or  might  from  the 
**  woorks  of  creation  have  known 
*•  him,)  they  glorified  him  not  as 
"  God,  neither  were  they  thankful, 
"  but  became  vain  in  their  imagina*- 
"  tions,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
"  darkened.  Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  they  became  fools ;  and 
changed  the   glory  of  the  uncor- 
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*<  ruptible  God  into  an  image  of  cor- 
**  ruptible  man/  and  to  bird8»  and 
<<  beasts,  and  creeping  things.'' 

These  are  the  people  to  whose  su- 
perior genius  we  are  indebted  for 
almost  all  we  know ;  —  great  in  all  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace }  renowned  for 
wisdom  and  for  penetration;  whose 
daring  minds  were  free,  and  at  fuU 
liberty  to  search  for  truth,  and  to 
declare  it.  J£  their  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Being  were  so  unworthy,  if 
their  worship  was  so  impure,  well  may 
we  say,  with  David,  "Who  can  hf 
"  searching  find  out  God;  who  can 
**  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
"  tion?'* 

Their  belief  in  a  future  state  was, 
like  their  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
darkened  with  many  errors;  and,  as 
it  was  not  capable  of  receiving  any 
confirmation  from  the  evidence  of . 
the  senses,  was  less  generally  received ; 

and 
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and  even  where  it  was  received,  was 
very  uncertain  and  confused. 

By  wise  and  thinking  men,  how- 
ever, it  was  observed,  that  vice  natu- 
raUy  brought  some  degree  of  misery 
upon  the  offender,  and  that  virtue 
naturally  produced  some  degree  of 
liappiness  to  the  virtuous ;  and  as  nei* 
ther  the  punishment  nor  reward  were 
in  this  world  perfect,  but  even  seemed 
in  some  cases^  to  be  reversed,  they 

• 

thence  inferred  that  there  must  be  a 
state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
m  which  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the 
punishment  of  vice  should  be  full, 
inevitable,  and  complete.  By  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  a  few  philosophers 
convinced  themselves  and  others,  that 
they  should,  afler  death,  be  required 
to  give  an  account  of  their  actions : 
but  this  conviction  was  not  by  any 
means  so  powerful  as  to  have  much 
influence  upon  the  conduct.    It  had  no 
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better  foundation  than  probability  and 
conjecture  j  aiid  consequently  was 
rather  received  as  an  opinion  than 
cherished  as  a  principle.  It  afforded 
a  theme  for  declamation,  but  it  never 
awakened  the  conscience:  it  neither 
inspired  the  energies  of  hope,  hor  the 
h(»tors  of  despair.  It  was  wished  by 
the  virtuous  to  be  true,  because  it 
was  their  interest  to  find  it  so;  but 
the  records  of  antiquity  do  not  afford 
a  single  instance  in  which  this  belief 
evinced  its  power  by  breaking  the 
chains  of  vice.  No :  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  had  the  world  never  been 
favoured  with  farther  light  than  hu- 
ftian  reason  could  elicit,  neither  the 
d^ire  of  God's  approbation,  nor  the 
dread  of  his  displeasure,  would  have 
had  sufficient  strength  to  overcome 
the  force  of  corrupt  habits,  and  to 
Control  the  influence  of  vicious  inch- 
Hftvions« 
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If  the  notions  entertained  by  the 
most  enlightened  pagans,  of  the  na- 
ture and  government  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  were  so  unworthy,  and  appear 
to  us  so  weak,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  ar- 
rived at  superior  information. 

We  have  seen  that  natural  religion, 
as  far  as  it  rests  upon  iJie  authority 
of  human  reason,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  when  it  has  been  corrupted 
1>y  the  gross  depravity  of  human  ima- 
gination, has  no  connection  with 
moral  principles;  we  have  seen  that 
it  was  thus  corrupted  among  the  hea- 
thens, and  consequently,  that  it  lent 
no  assistance  to  the  morals  of  the 
people^  whose  virtue  would  not  have 
been  in  the  least  improved  by  having 
the  belief  which  they  professed  con- 
firmed into  a  principle  of  action. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  this 
was  universally  the   case  throughout 
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the  earth ;  and  whether^  in  these  ages 
of  religious  darkness,  there  was  any 
nation  or  people  who  believed  in  God 
as  a  God  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
a  pimisher  of  iniquity  and  a  rewarder 
of  virtue. 

This  inquiry  will  immediately  lead 
us  into  an  examination  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  whose 
reli^ous  faith  gave  any  essential  sup- 
port to  moral  principle. 

The  Jews  were  neither  warlike  nor 
literary.  They  were  neither  celebrated 
for  wisdom  nor  for  genius }  nor  were 
they  held  in  high  estimation  by  any 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  Yet, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  remained 
in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  end  of  .  all 
things,  and  the  superintending  Pro- 
vidence by  which  all  is  governed, 
this  despised  nation  possessed  such 
sublime  and  elevated  conceptions  of 
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%lie  power  and  government  of  God, 
as  were  evidently  beyond  what  had 
^ver    been   obtained  by  the  human 
mind.      From  what  source  they  de- 
liyed  this  superior  knowledge,  it  Would 
indeed  be  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
^cover,    nor   could    we    even  form  a 
conjecture    upon    the    subject    that 
would  not  outrage  all  the  laws  of  pro- 
bi^ility.     But   happily    we    are    not 
left  to  the  uncertainty  of  conjecture. 
By  the  providence  of  God,   the  ac- 
count has  been  preserved  to  us  in  such 
a  perfect  state,  as  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  every  unprejudiced  and  can- 
did  mind. 

In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  learn,  that  while  it  pleased  our 
heavenly  Father  to  discontinue  all 
immediate  and  perceptible  communi- 
cation of  his  will  to  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  perpe- 
tuated the  knowledge  of  himself,  by  a 
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special  revelation,  to  one  particidbr 
race :  and  that,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  light  he  had  thus  graciously  dis- 
pensed, he  renewed  from  time  to  time 
by  his  servants,  the  prophets,  the  prof* 
fers  of  grace,  and  the  promises  of 
mercy;  and  by  thes^  inspired  men 
existed  the  fervent  hope  and  expecta^ 
tion  of  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  in 
whom,  not  only  the  Jews,  but  all  man« 
kind  should  be  blessed. 

"  He  who  in  times  past  spoke  to 
"  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
**  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his 
"  son.*'  In  all  that  he  hath  thus 
spoken,  there  are  some  things  hard 
to  be  understood ;  some  things  which 
man,  in  his  present  imperfect  state^ 
must  necessarily  be  unprepared  to  com- 
prehend. But  let  us  see  whether  this 
ought  to  sm^rize  us  ? 

I  have  already  shewed  you,  that 
the  knowledge  gained  in   childhood, 

though 
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"%^ougfa  in  no  respect  full  nor  perfect, 
:»  of  importance  in  preparing  the 
mind  for  a  fuUer  use  of  its  powers  in 
lie  period  of  youth ;  and  that  the 
loiowledge  acquired  in  youth,  though 
different  in  degree,  and  of  greater 
moment,  must  still,  in  many  in- 
stances, remain  to  be  perfected  in  a 
state  of  maturity.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  this  progressive 
state  of  the  mind  goes  on  beyond 
death  and  the  grave ;  and  that  the 
wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  is,  com- 
paring  all  he  knows  with  all  he  has 
yet  to  learn,  but  as  a  child,  proud  of 
heing  able  to  point  out  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet  ? 

In  all  that  the  Bible  teaches  con- 
cerning what  Grod  has  revealed  to  us 
of  the  scheme  of  providence,  nothing 
is  rendered  entirely  clear,    but  what 
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aflbrds  us  essential  aid  when  relied 
upon  as  a  principle  of  action*  As 
every  successive  generation  which 
has,  or  which  is  to  exist  on  this 
globe,  till  the  determined  period  of 
its  dissolution,  are  but  parts  of  one 
great  whole,  all  equally  present  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity; and  as  all  this  mighty  whole 
makes  but  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
the  universe,  it  must  be  in  vain  for  us 
to  attempt  comprehending  a  plan  ^ 
vast,  so  inscrutable,  so  "past  finding 
"  out/' 

Any  one  who  has  ever  made  the 
attempt  of  explaining  to  children 
some  particular  parts  of  subjects^ 
which  stood  connected  with  others, 
that  from  their  ignorance  and  want 
of  capacity  they  could  not  understand ; 
and  who  has  patiently  listened  to  all 
the  objections,  and  tried  to  reconcile 
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9dl  the  difficulties  which  this  .igno- 
wmee  and  want  of  capacity  occa- 
«oned,  wiU  have  a  proper  notion  of 
the  nature  of  those  objections  which 
liuman  weakness  urges  against  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  seeming  difficulties  with 
which  some  things  in  it  are  at- 
tended. 

You,  my  dearest  Lady  Elizabeth, 
have  the  advantage  of  bringing  to 
the  important  inquiry,  on  which  we 
are  about  to  enter,  a  pure  and  un- 
prejudiced mind.  You  will  easily 
perceive  the  folly  and  impropriety  of 
rejecting  with  scorn,  or  pronouncing 
with  arrogance,  upon  such  parts  of 
these  high  themes  as  are  involved  in 
obscurity.  Continue,  upon  such  oc- 
casions, to  act  as  you  have  hitherto 
acted,  and  you  will  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  pride  and  ignorance  are 
80   apt  to  fall.     You  remember  the 

book 
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book  of  natural  philosophy  into^ 
which  you  used  sometimes  to  look^ 
and  in  which  you  occasionaUy  met 
with  passages  that  you  read  with 
much  delight,  though  you  seldom 
could  go  through  half*  a  chapter  with- . 
out  finding  something  which  you 
were  obliged  to  pass^  a&  unintelligible^ 
for  want  of  previous  information* 
The  chapter  upon  optics  in  particu- 
lar, concerning  which  you  were  ex- 
tremely curious,  you  found  you  could 
then  make  nothmg  of.  But  what 
WIS  the  consequence  ?  Did  you  take 
upon  you  to  deny  the  truth  of  what 
the  learned  author  had  advanced 
upon  any  of  these  subjects,  because  it 
was  not  level  to  your  apprehen. 
sion  ?  Did  you  say  that  you  knew 
youjrself^to  be  a  judge  of  what  you 
could  not  judge,  and  pretend  to  de- 
cide upon  what  was,  and  what  was 
not  properly  stated,  concerning  things 
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of  whbde  powers  and  properties  you 
>^ere    utterly    ignorant  ?  No  !     With 
^i^aracteristic  modesty  you  confessed 
"the  subjects  to  be  above  your  compre- 
liension ;  and,  feeling  your  deficiency 
in  respect  to  the  knowledge  requisite 
^o   qualify  you   for   entering   on    the 
jibstruser  points,   you   referred  them 
to  a  futui*  period ;  resolving  mean- 
^  while,   by'  diligence   and   appUcation, 
to  prepaid  yourself  for  receiving  fur- 
ther information. 

*'How  -wise  !  how  just  t  is  the  beau« 
tiful  and  striking  observation  of  our 
Sflrtmbr^  with  respect  to  this  ingenu- 
ousness of  disposition :  "  Verily, 
"  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  unless 
"  ye  become  as  Uttle  children,  ye  shall 
"  in  nowise  enter^to  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven.** 

Docility,  charming  as  it*  is  in 
youth,  is  no  less  necessary  towards 
the  ^improvement  of  our  riper  years. 

When 
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When  with  youth  we  lose  all  teach** 
ableness  of  disposition^  our  case  may 
indeed  be  reckoned  hopeless ;  for' 
how  shall  we  then  prepare  for  that 
future  scene,  for  which  the  present 
is  meant  to  educate  us  ?  If  we  be- 
come careless  or  intractable ;  as  the 
opportunities  of  improvement  in- 
crease,  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment will  to  us  have  been  enlarged  ^ 
in  vain.  We  shall  remain  confined  to 
the  narrow  space  which  we  had  in 
youth  been  forced  to  cultivate  ;  and 
when  the  period  arrives  in  which 
we  must  render  an  account  of  our 
transactions,  find  that  the  only  ac- 
quisition we  have  made,  consists  in 
having  added  presumption  to  igno- 
rance. 

Persevere  then,  my  most  engaging 
young  Triend,  persevere  in  the  path 
on  which  you  have  already  entered. 
So  shall  you  go  forward  from  strength 

to 
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to  strength ;  advancing  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  until  you  arrive  at 
that  blessed  state  where  both  shall  be 
perfected. 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER  11. 


T  HAVE  already  observed,  that  the 
-^  belief  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  himian 
soul,  were  doctrines  so  consonant 
^o  reason,  and  which  were  so  spon- 
taneously adopted  by  the  human 
mind,  as  to  be  termed  the  reli- 
gion  of  nature.  I  have  likewise 
shewn,  that  wherever  the  light  of  re- 
velation was  withdrawn,  these  first 
principles  were  so  corrupted  by  the 
passions  and  the  imagination,    as  to 

be 
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"%€  disjoined  from  all  a)nnection  with 
-the  moral  principle. 

I  come  now  to  lay  before  you  the 
-substance  of  the  knowledge  obtained 
tlyough  the  medium  of  divine  revela- 
tion, an  account  of  which  has,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Bible.  We  there 
find,  besides  much  valuable  infomuu- 
tion,  additional  strength  bestowed  on 
all  that  reason  had  suggested,  and 
^ditional  light  given  upon  points 
which  were  of  too  much  moment  to 
be  left  involved  in  the  uncertainty  of 
conjecture. 

By  the  religion  of  reason  it  was 
taught,  that  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  that  it  contains, 
must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  a 
|)owerful  and  intelligent  being.  The 
Bible  confirms  the  intereisting  truth, 
it  gives  us  a  sublime  description  of 
Jftie  manner  in  which  this  v<^ld  was, 

at 
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at  the  fiat  of  Omnipotencet  called  into 
existence }  a  description  so  clear^  as  * 
to  be  level  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  ignorant ;  so  full  of  grandeuft  ^ 
to  claim  the  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened. 

Wherever  the  human  mind  had 
arrived  at  such  a  state  of  cultivation 
as  to  be  capable  of  exerting  its  rea- 
soning powers,  there  were  some  who 
argued  upon  the  probability  that 
God  who  made  the  world,  continues 
by  his  providence  to  govern  it;  and 
that  he  is  consequently  an  invisible 
and  ever-present  witness  of  human 
actions.  To  the  rational  faculties  of 
man,  Grod  afforded  sufficient  light  to 
render  this  probable,  but  it  was  by 
revelation  only  that  it  could  be  ascer* 
tainedf  and  by  revelation  it  has  been 
ascertained. 

We  leam  from  the  Bible,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world  the  Supreme 

Being 
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jing  vouchsafed  to  give  proofs  of  his 
imediate  presence,    not  only  to  the 
^^inder Stan  ding,     but    to    the    senses. 
IBy  immediate  communication,   he  in- 
"Structed  the  parents  of    the   human 
race.      He   informed    them   of   their 
&llibility,  and  of  the  state  of  proba- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed,    and 
warned  them   of    the    penalty    they 
would    incur    through    disobedience. 
Nor  when  the  penalty  was   incurred 
did   he  withdraw  the    proofs    of  his 
superintending   care  from   the   guilty 
sufferers.     Hitherto  he   had  appeared 
t9  them  in  the  attributes  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  ;  they  were  now 
to  see  him  as  a  God  of  justice  and  a 
God  of  mercy. 

Justice  pronounced  the  awful  sen- 
tence  of  condemnation ;  mercy  pre- 
sented  the   cup   of  hope. 

The  account  handed  down  to  us,  in 

the  book  of  Genesis,  of  the  creation 
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and  fall  of  man,  is  so  very  brief,  that 
it  must  of  necessity  be  obscure.  But 
this  briefness  and  obscurity  are  addi* 
tional  proofs  of  its  authenticity.  If 
you  ever  become  acquainted  with 
Oriental  literature,  you  will  perceive, 
that  events  which  are  stated  by  Moses 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  sen- 
tences, would  have  been  amplified 
into  volumes,  had  imagination  been 
permitted  to  have  any  share  in  mak^ 
ing  up  the  record.  Nor  is  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  tlie  inspired  histo- 
rian ha9  left  all  that  it  imported  not 
our  happiness  to  know,  a  less  decisive 
proof  of  his  fidelity.  Events  transacted 
in  a  state  of  existence  dissimilar  to 
•that  in  which  we  live,  must  necessa- 
rily be  attended  with  circumstances 
impossible  for  us  to  comprehend. 
Supposing  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
access  to  the  mind  of  an  unborn 
ohSid,  ^d  that  its  reasoning  faculties 
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^were  as  strong  as  those  of  a  man  in  the 
3)rime  of  life,  how  should  we  describe 
ix)  him  the  objects  by  which  we  see 
ourselves  surrounded?  How  should 
we  persuade  him  that  those  little  eyes, 
which  had  hitherto  been  shut  in  dark- 
ness, were  the  organs  by  which  this 
glorious  scene  was  to  be  surveyed ; 
that  they  would  open  on  the  lumina- 
ries of  heaven,  to  behold  the  brightness 
of  the  suH,  and  the  mild  radiance  of 
the  silver  moon,  and  the  earth  clothed 
in  verdure  ?  How  should  we  give  him 
him  any  idea  of  the  change  of  seasons, 
the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  complicated  ideas 
of  society? 

With  respect  to  any  state  of  exist* 
ence  that  is  in  its  nature  essentially 
different  from  the  prese^t  state,  we 
are  no  less  incapable  of  forming  any 
conception.  All  our  arguments,  con* 
ceming  it  must    therefore  be  futile 
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and  absurd.  A  state  of  perfect  inno- 
cence, such  as  we  are  told  our  tirst 
parents  enjoyed,  and  a  state  of  per* 
feet  happiness,  such  as  we  hope  here- 
after to  enjoy,  are  equally  above  our 
comprehension.  Enough  concerning 
them  has  been  revealed  to  confirm 
our  faith,  but  not  to  satisfy  our  cu- 
riosity. We  must,  however,  observe, 
that  though  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  innocence,  the  memorial  appears 
obscure,  and  even  imperfect,  no  ob- 
scurity rests  upon  the  transactions 
immediately  subsequent  to  its  loss. 
And  here  another  proof  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  record  occurs  to  me, 
which,  though  unsupported  by  autho-f 
rity,  I  shall  have  the  temerity  to 
mention. 

In  pronouncing  sentence  upon  our 
first  parents,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
represented  as  dooming  the  first  trans^ 
gressor  to  an  additional  load  of  suf* 
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±ering  and  sorrow;  but  at  the  some- 
time, and  as  if  to  prevent  the  conse- 
<iuences  of  despair,  as  holding  forth 
"to  her  a  peculiar  hope. 

We  have  here  a  ]esigo;|.  which  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  inculcated  on 
«very  female  heart.  If  properly  ap- 
plied, it  would  teach  the  woman 
who  repines  at  want  of  power,  and 
ttebp  boldly  assumes  it  as  her  right, 
-iPS^'be  humfiled  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  :$6x'8  weakness.  It 
would  at  the  stuaui  time  prevent  any 
from  sinking  under  a  painful  sense  of 
inferiority.  Let  her  who,  thinking 
meanly  of  her  sex,  relinquishes  all 
hope,  fK  desire  of  improvement,  let 
her  remember,  that  when  the  first 
pair  stood  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
offended  God,  though  tlie  weakness 
of  the  woman  was  not  accepted  as  an 
apology  for  her  guilt,  yet,  that  to  her 
was  granted  the  promise  of  salvation, 
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and  that  she  was  expressly  toJd  by 
the  voice  of  Omnipotence,  tliat  it  was 
the  "  seed  of  the  woman  which  should 
"  bruise  the  serpent*s  heel/' 

Would  it  fver  have  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  uninspired  man,  to 
have  represented  the  Almighty  as 
speaking  thus?  No.  Had  this  his- 
tory been  compiled  by  human  wis- 
dom, from  the  inventii^iis  of  human 
imagination,  we  should  dUmbtless  have 
had  a  very  different  account  of  this 
awful  and  important  sentence,  in  which 
justice  and  mercy  are  so  conspicuously 
mingled.  We  should  have  seen  the 
woman  represented  as  seducing  and 
seduced:  .the  first  accounted  for  by 
her  charms ;  the  latter  by  her  weak- 
ness. We  should  have  seen  her  re- 
presented as  the  cause  of  ruin ;  but 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  her 
being  declared  the  medium  of  restora- 
tion to  the  human  race. 

The 
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The  traditional  account  which  de- 
scended to  the  Eastern  nations  of  the 
primaeval  state   of   man,    and  of  the 
events  which  preceded  and  which  im- 
mediately   followed   the   deluge,    are 
thought  by  many  learned  persons  to 
form  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  my- 
thological fables  of  antiquity ;  and  it 
may    hereafter    afford    an    agreeable 
exercise  to  your .  ingenuity  to  trace 
the   resemblance.      We  may  be  con- 
vinced that  some    memorial   of   the 
facts  was  thus  preserved,    but  being 
entrusted  to  human  care,  it  was  soon 
overwhelmed  by  the  loads  of  absurd 
fiction  with  which  it  had  been  deco- 
rated by  human  imagination. 

Whatever  knowledge  might  •  have 
been  obtained  by  tradition  of  the 
facts,  it  is  in  the  Bible  alone  that  a 
satisfactory  account  is  given  of  the 
designs  of  Providence  in  relation  to 
them.     It  was  ordained  by  God,  that 
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such  an  account  of  them  should  be 
preserved  to  us,  as,  while  it  afforded 
little  gratification  to  a  vain  curiosity, 
and  offered  but  a  slender  basis  for 
the  theories  of  fancy,  should,  to  the 
latest  ages  of  the  world,  be  a  pillar  of 
faith. 

All  that  we  find  in  the  Bible,  rela- 
tive to  the  earUer  ages,  is  accordingly 
confined  to  a  mere  outUne,  respecting 
such  events  as  are  not  intimately 
connected  with  th^  grand  object  of 
revelation,  viz.  the  birth,  the  ofiice, 
and  character  of  the  Messiah. 

In  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the 
history  of  the  antideluvian  world,  we 
still  observe  the  same  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  attributes,  which 
are  peculiar  to  holy  -writ.  We  there 
behold  the  Almighty  revealing  him- 
.self  to  Noah  as  the  avenger  of  sin, 
the  abhorrer  of  iniquity.  We  see 
him  holding  forth  promises  of  grace 
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tj}  the  penitent,  and  denouncing  se- 
vere judgment  upon  the  ^^disobedient  j 
^nd,  after  the  terms  of  mercy  had 
l>€en  rejected,  ordaining  the  execution 
of  the  threatened  vengeance* 

From  the  brief  account  that  is  pre- 
servejd  to  us  of  these  important 
though  remote  transactions,  it  ap- 
pears that  temporal  rewards  and  tem- 
poral punishments  were  all  that  God 
had  as  yet  seen  fit  to  reveal.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  instruction,  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  was  such  as 
God  had  foretold  it  would  be.  Siri 
had  brought  death  into  the  world. 
From  this  universal  doom,  Noah  and 
his  family  were  not  to  be  exempted : 
but  while  they  were  only  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  general  law,  which, 
from  its  being  general,  is  called  the 
law  of  nature,  the  others  were  made 
isubject  to  that  particular  and  extra- 
ordinary operation  of  Divine   power, 
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which  we  call  miraculous.  Under 
the  former^  death  steals  with  silent 
steps,  and  as  it  were  weeds  the  de- 
cayed plants  from  the  garden  of 
creation,  and  at  such  intervals  that 
they  are  scarcely  missed:  under  the 
atter,  he  was  sent  forth  armed  with 
terror,  to  destroy  at  once  every  liv- 
ing thing  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

How  far  the  impression  made  by 
this  awful  instance  of  Divine  wTath 
operated  upon  the  descendants  of 
Noah,  or  how  long  it  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  conduct,  makes  no 
part  of  our  present  inquiry.  We  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  account  given  us 
in  Scripture,  of  the  particular  inter- 
positions of  Providence  for  the  in* 
struction  and  salvation  of  the  Vace  of 
man. 

The  next  event  after  the  deluge, 
in  which  God  is  represented  as  inter- 
fering 
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fering  in  a  miraculous  manner,  is  that 
which  occasioned  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  upon  which  many  ingenious 
hypotheses  have  been  built.  It  is 
for  you  and  me  sufficient  to  know,  that 
the  human  race  were  early  dispersed, 
and  that  different  languages  were 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries  ;  and  as  we  may  be  assured 
that  neither  of  these  circumstances 
would  naturally  have  taken  place,  w6 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  he  who  gave  to  man  the  use  of 
speech,  and  who  designed  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  world,  might  so  controid . 
the  faculty  he  had  bestowed,  as  to 
facilitate  his  purpose. 

From  the  time  that  our  first  parents 
were  driven  out  of  Paradise  till  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  we  hear  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  promised  Messiah. 
When,  after  the  deluge,  God  made  a 
covenant    with    Noah,    the    promise 
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which  it  contained  extended  only  to 
temporal  blessings.  It  was  promised, 
that  ^^  while  the  earth  remaineth, 
^<  seed-time  and  harvest,  and.  ccAd 
*<  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter, 
*<  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease :" 
and  that  neither  should  there  be  any 
more  flood  to  destroy  the  earth :  it 
was  promised  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  should  never  again  be  all 
at  once  destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  waters ; 
but  concerning  him  who  was  to  destroy 
the  power  of  death,  the  voice  of  God 
was  silent 

As  the  treasurers  of  that  promise  of 
fyopcy  God  raised  up  a  peculiar  race, 
declared  from  the  beginning,  to  be  or-^ 
dained  and  chosen  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

Abraham,  appointed  to  be  the 
father  of  this  race,  is  represented  as 
a  mail  of  extraordinary  piety  and 
virtue ;  -for  such  alone  have  ever  been 
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^e  favoured  of  heaven.  To  him  the 
'promise  of  salvation,  made  to  our  first 
■parents,  was  renewed  by  a  special  re- 
velation ;  and  to  give  him  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  the  event,  he 
received  an  assurance,  that  from  him 
the  promised  Messiah  should  descend. 
The  terms  were  neither  figurative  nor 
obscure,  for  it  was  eaypressly  declared, 
"  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of 
«*  the  earth  should  be  blessed/*  xKndi 
to  ascertain  the  truth  and  certainty 
that  the  promise  thus  made  to  him 
was  no  delusion  practised  on  the  ima- 
gination, it  was  accompanied  by  the 
notice  of  an  unhoped-for  event  spee- 
dily to  be  accomplished. 

Abraham  had  then  no  child  ;  for 
his  wife  Sarah,  now  a  very  aged 
person,  never  had  brought  him  any 
offspring.  God  promised  that  they 
should  have  a  sdn.  The  promise  was 
fulfilled ;    and   in   the    birth   of  this 
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son  Abraham  received  an  assurance 
that  all  which  God  had  said  should 
come  to  pass. 

That  the  faith  of  Abraham  might 
descend  as  an  inheritance  to  his  pos- 
terity, the  events  which  should  befal 
his  family  after  his  decease  were  fore- 
told with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
precision.  The  country  which  he 
then  inhabited  was  promised  by  God 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  who 
were  there  to  live  a  distinct  and 
chosen  race,  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  destined  to  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  him  from  becom- 
ing extinct,  or  corrupted  by  the  ab- 
surd inventions  of  human  pride  and 
ignorance.  And,  lest  they  should 
forget  that  the  land  promised  as  a 
possession  was  the  giR,  of  God,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  referred 
to  a  distant  period,  and  not  to  take 
place  till  the  fourth  generation. 

We 
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We  may  be  assured  that  the  chil- 
^iren  of  Abraham,  and  his  children's 
children,  were  well  instructed  in  all 
the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary 
revelation,  which  was  to  them  so  full 
of  hope,  and  in  all  respects  so  in- 
teresting. And  we  accordingly  find  . 
that  the  patriarch  Jacob  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  it,  that  he 
on  his  death-bed  took  an  oath  from 
his  sons  to  bury  him  in  that  land  in 
which  God  had  promised  that  in  a 
future  age  his  family  should  be  esta- 
blished. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
this  impression  was  nearly  obliterated. 
The  posterity  of  Abraham  forgot  the 
promised  land,  the  destined  place  of 
their  inheritance ;  and  were  so  base 
as  to  be  contented  in  a  state  of 
slavery  and  bondage.  Ftom  this  state 
of  subjection  they  were  rescued  by 
Moses,   whom   God   raised   up   as  a 
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deliverer,  and  endowed  with  power 
to  work  such  miracles,  as  should  suffi- 
ciently attest  his  divine  mission.  He 
who  is  the  ruler  of  all  events  might 
doubtless  have  brought  this  to  pass 
by  means  of  wars  and  revolutions,  such 
as  have  taken  place  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  which  one 
event  seems  to  grow  out  of  another, 
as  a  natural  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. But  a  gross  and  sensual 
people  would  not  in  this  have  seen 
the  hand  of  God ;  they  would  have 
taken  to  themselves  the  glory.  God 
therefore  brought  them  unto  that 
land,  which  he  had  promised  Abra- 
ham to  bestow  upon  them,  not  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  but  by 
an  open  display  of  the  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence,  which,  when- 
ever it  is  thus  displayed,  is  called 
miraculous.  "  By  signs  and  by  wonders 
"  and   by  an   outstretched  arm,    did 
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•*  the  Lord  God  bring  his  people  out 
^*  from  among  the  Egyptians/'     The 
jpower    which    he    exerted    in   doing 
t:his  was   so  evident  to  their   senses, 
^hat  it  could  neither  be  mistaken  nor 
denied.     Well    might    the   venerable 
lawgiver,   to  whom  was  assigned  the 
arduous  task  of  leading  and  instruct- 
ing the  unruly  multitude,  well  mig^t 
he  appeal  to    those    who   had  beefi 
eye-witnesses    of   the    awful    scenes. 
"  Ask  now,*'  says   he,   "  of  the  days 
**  that  are  past,   which  Were  before 
"  thee,     since    the     day    tiiat   God 
**  created  man  upon  earth ;  and  ask 
"  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  to  the 
"  other,  whether  there  hath  beeji  any 
"  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or 
"  hath  been  heard  Kke  it?''     What 
is   the  conclusion,  what  the  inference 
which  he  desires  them  to  draw  from 
all  the   mighty   miracles  which   they 
bad  seen  and  heard  ?    "  Unto  thee  it 
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••  was  shewn  that  the  Lord  he  is 
M  God — there  is  none  else  beside 
"  him  :  Know  therefore  this  day,  and 
"  consider  it  in  thine  hearty  that  the 
"  Lord  he  is  God  :  in  heaven  above, 
"  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
"  is  none  else." 

The  miraculous  proofs  of  his  im- 
mediate presence  which  tlie  Almighty 
vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites,  and  to 
which  Moses  here  appeals,  were  not 
given  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or 
to  solve  unreasonable  doubts ;  they 
were  only  such  as  were  necessary  to 
establish  a  certainty  that  the  laws  and 
ordinances  given  through  Moses  were 
from  God. 

Without  such  proofs  of  almighty 
power  as  were  obvious  to  the  senses, 
laws  such  as  those  promulged  by 
Moses,  would  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  gross  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple, whose  minds  were  incapable  of 

con* 
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Conceiving  the  meaning  of  ceremonies 
^nd  observances,  which  in  general 
had  a  reference  to  a  far  distant  event. 
Ood  therefore  saw  fit,  in  ushering  in 
what  is  aptly  termed  the  law  of 
works,  to  make  a  display  of  that 
power,  which,  while  it  only  operates 
by  general  laws,  works  unthought  of 
and  unseen,  but  which,  to  the  reflect- 
ing mind,  is  no  less  wonderful  in  the 
formation  of  the  simplest  flower,  or 
in  the  organization  of  any  living 
qreature,,  than  in  all  the  mighty  things 
which  he  did  in  the  sight  of  ovu: 
fathers  "  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
in  the  field  of  Zoan." 

The  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
Moses  forms  such  an  interesting  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  God*s 
world,  and  has  in  it  so  many  circum- 
stances which  it  concerns  us  to  know, 
that  it  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
another  letter.     Permit  me,  however, 
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to  recommend  to  you  never  to  lay 
down  this  or  any  book  of  instruction 
without  fixing  in  your  mind  a  sum- 
mary of  what  you  have  been  reading. 
Consider  its  purport  and  its  tendency ; 
reflect  upon  the  arguments  which  have 
appeared  to  you  most  convincing,  and 
treasure  them  in  your  heart. 

May  God   in   this   ahdf  all  filings 
bless  you. 

Adieu  i 
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LETfER  III, 


T  TNDER  a  full  conviction  of  the 
sidvantages  that  result  from  hav- 
ing a  clear,  distinct,  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  Divine  revelation  pre^ 
sented  to  the  mind  of  youth,  I  shall, 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  plan,  endea-* 
vour  to  simplify  the  subject  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  nevertheless  still  sen*, 
sible  that  in  order  to  embrace  these 
general  views,  the  faculties  must  be 
jBxerted  with  a  degree  of  vigour,  such 
^  I  cannot  now  expect   my  dearest 
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Lady  Elizabeth  to  possess.  Some 
passages  will,  I  am  persuaded,  excite 
attention;  but  the  unremitted  atten- 
tion necessary  to  grasp  the  whole,  it 
may  not  be  in  your  power  to  com- 
mand. You  must  therefore  return  to 
it,  and  by  repetition  you  will  impress 
it  upon  your  mind.  I  beg  you  to 
recollect  how  many  things,  that  at 
first  view  appeared  totally  above  your 
comprehension,  you  by  degrees  got 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  as  to 
wonder  how  you  could  have  remained 
so  long  in  ignorance  concerning 
them.  Recollect  how  much  you  used 
to  delight,  when,  in  comparing  your 
present  ideas  with  the  past,  you  were 
sensible  of  the  acquisitions  you  had 
made,  especially  with  regard  to  such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  had  at  first 
appeared  most  difficult;  and  let  the 
remembrance  of  these  circiunstances 
encourage  you  to  apply  your  mind 

to 
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t:o  the  subject  now  before  you,  which 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
any  in  which  you  can  engage. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  re- 
>relation    which     God     dispensed    to 
Abraham  was  clear  and  definite;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  attended  with  any  very  extraordi* 
nary   display  of  the  Divine  majesty. 
The  events  foretold  could  only  have 
been  foreseen  by  Divine  omniscience, 
they   could    only  have   been    accom- 
plished by  Divine  power:    Abraham 
had  la  full  conviction  that  they  were 
revealed  by  God,  and  this  conviction 
was  all  that  was  requisite. 

And  here  I  must  request  you  to 
observe  the  remarkable  correspond- 
ence which  appears  between  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  dispensations 
of  Providence ;  evincing  that  the  ge- 
neral laws  by  which  they  are  regulated 
?tre    (if  upon   such  a  subject  I  may 
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presume  so  ±o  express  myself)    con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles. 

By  those  who  have  turned  their 
observation  to  the  works  of  God 
in  the  wonders  of  creation,  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  nature  be- 
stows nought  in  vain.  Her  frugality 
has  excited  an  equal  degree  of  aston- 
ishment and  admiration.  Through- 
out all  her  works,  nothing  superfluous, 
nothing  unnecessary,  is  to  be  found ; 
and  so  fully  is  this  now  understood, 
that,  among  the  investigators  of  na- 
ture, none  are  so  presuming  as  to 
pronounce  any  thing  useless,  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
its  use-,  such  presumption  would  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  ignorance; 
but  humility  is  the  companion  of 
knowledge  and  of  wisdom. 

The  works  of  nature  are  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  pow^r  and  wisdom, 

AU 
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All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whokf 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That  chang'd  through   all.  and  yet  in  all  the 

same. 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  zthereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
Lives  through   all  life,    extends   through    all 

extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns,  . 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns  ; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.* 

The  same  God  who  spake  in  thun- 
ders from  Sinai  feedeth  the  young 
ravens  when  they  call  upofi  him. 
And  if  from  all  we  see  and  know  we 
have  reason  to  be  convinced  that  he 
doth  nothing  in  vain,  we  ought  to 
be  assured  that  if  he  ever  made  an 
extraordinary    display   of  his  •power,' 

*  Pope. 
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it  would  be  upon  the  same  principle ; 
that  it  would  be  intended  to  answer 
some  specific  purpose;  and  that  it 
would  be  adapted  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

To  such  acts  of  Divine  power  as 
are  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  and  are  wrought  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  we  give  the  name  of 
miracle;  but  we  should  do  very 
wrong  to  imagine  that  it  required 
any  efibrt  in  the  Divine  Being  to  ope- 
rate in  one  ^ay  more  than  in  another. 
Who  shall  presume  to  say  that  we, 
or  any  living  creatures,  nay  that  the 
world  itself,  or  any  of  the  thousands 
of  worlds  that  roll  around,  could 
continue  to  exist  for  a  single  mrnnent 
without  a  special  act  of  Divine  power  ? 

The  general  laws  that  govern  the 
universe  give  such  an  appearance  of 
regularity,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that   these   laws  are  only  modes  of 
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acting — to  be  en^loyed,  or  to  be  sus- 
pended, or  to  be  abrogated,  as  it  shldl 
wem  good  to  him  who  has  appointed 
them*  We  expert  the  return  of  day 
and  night,  of  summer  and  winter,  be- 
cause we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  them  return;  but  that  they  do 
thus  return,  is  no  less  the  act,  the 
:i^ecial  act  of  Omnipotence,  than  thi^t 
•will  be  which  shall  arrest  the  planets 
ia  their  course,  when  the  mighty  angel 
from  Heaven  shall  "swear  by  Him 
••that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that 
.«  time  shall  be  no  more,*'  * 

God,  in  mercy  to  sinful  man,  saw  fit 
to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  himself  in 
me  particular  nation ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  preserve  in  that  nation  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  event  which  was  in  its 
consequences  of  universal  and  of  inii- 
lute  importance  to  the  human  race. 

God,  in  revealing  himself  to  Abn^ 

*  Rev.  of  St.  John. 
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ham,  renewed  the  promise  of  salvation. 
But  the  faith  of  Abraham's  posterity 
concerning  the  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
mise, depended  on  their  experiencing 
the  accomplishment  of  the  promises 
in  which  they  were  immediately  con- 
cerned.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  this  should  be  so  fully  established 
as  to  remove  the  possibility  of  doubt ; 
and  that  infidelity  might  have  no  ex- 
cuse, the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
now  multiplied  into  a  great  people, 
were  brought  forth  from  the  country 
which  had  been  their  residence  for  so 
many  years,  by  a  miraculous  interpo- 
sition of  Divine  power. 

Moses  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  the 
messenger  of  his  will,  and  the  leader 
of  his  people;  but  that  he  was  so, 
they  did  not  believe  till  after  many 
and  repeated  proofs.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that.  God  might  have  given  them 
this  assurance  by  means  of  a  miracu- 
lous 
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^uK  impression  made  on  every  indi- 
iddual  midd ;  but  he  who  in  the  works 
of  nature  displays  his  wisdom  in  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  means,  his 
power  in  the  grandeur  of  the ;  effect, 
ordained  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
ccMivinced  of  the  Divine  authority  irf 
his  meissenger,  by  proofs  submitted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  senses. 
'.;.  Having  led  them  into  the  wilder- 
neaSy  to  a  distance  from  all  that  migbt 
disturb  their  attention,  the  Ahnighty 
now  proceeds  to  institute  those  laws 
which  were  to  serve  the  several  pur- 
poses of  enlightening  them  concen)«> 
ing  the  Divine  nature  and  government, 
of  confirming  all  that  reason  had  as- 
certained of  moral  truth  ;  of  keeping 
them  a  distinct  and  separate  people^ 
appropriated  to  .the  special  purpose  of 
being  the  conservators  of  the  promise 
of  redemption ;  and  of  preserving  in 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
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true  Grod,  until  that  promise  should 
be  accomplished. 

-A  alight  consideration  of  these  se^ 
reral  particulars  will  serve  to  con- 
vince us  of  their  importance.  With 
ttgard  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
fight  of  revelation  whidi  had  de^ 
seeded  by  tradition  to  all  the  na* 
tions  of  ^  the  earth,  had  become  ob^ 
txmBf  and  so  far  corrupted  by  human 
liov^tioiis^  as  to  be,  to  all  mord  pat^ 
jKMsedy  nearly  lost.  A  belief  in  tiie 
existence  of  some  superior  inteUi«» 
gfdnce  was,  indeed,  preserved;  but 
how  little  was  known  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  evi« 
dent  from  the  nature  of  the  worship 
instituted  in  his  honour.  Reaison 
tau^t  the  human  mind  to  embrace  a 
belief  in  the  Creator,  but  how  little 
<did  it  teach  concerning  him  !  Reason 
could  not  declare  whether  it  was  not 
oiae  God  whd  made  the  sun.  and  zn^ 
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mother  who  made  the  moon,  and  an«^ 
other  who  formed  the  earth.  Nay^ 
reason  could  not  ascertain  whether 
these  useful  orhs  were  not  the  gods 
who  made   the  world! 

With  regard  to  the  moral  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of 
society,  reason  had  been  taught  by  ex^ 
perience  to  appreciate  them  with  tole- 
rable  accuracy ;  but  it  was  no  slight 
thing  to  have  all  that  reason  ascertain- 
ed concerning  them  confirmed  by  ex- 
press  revelation.  And  as  to  the  method 
appointed  by  God  for  the  pardon  of 
sin,  and  the  justification  of  transgres- 
sors, it  is  evident  that  it  could  never 
have  been  discovered  by  other  means 
Ihan  immediate  commimications  from 
the  Divine  Being.  Let  [us  then  with 
humility  adore  and  reverence  that 
goodness  and  mercy  which,  in  com- 
passion to  our  infirmities^  vouchsafed^ 
by^the  splendour  of  revelation^  to  lend 
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assistance  to  reason's  feebler  beaffl^ 
Had  not  this  revelation  been  given 
in  splendour,  it  would  have  failed  of 
producing  its  effect.  But  we  shall  in 
examining  the  circumstances  be  sen- 
sible that  however  aweful,  however 
sublime  or  magnificent,  neither  the 
terroi^  nor  the  magnificence  dis. 
played,  were  more  than  was  demanded 
by  the  occasion. 

-  In  the  third  month  from  the  period 
of  their  departure  from  Egypt,  God  . 
intimated  to  Moses  what  were  the  pe- 
culiar designs  of  his  pro\ddence  with 
regard  to  the  people  whom  he  had  so 
miraculously  delivered  from  a  foreign 
yoke. 

They  (the  Israelites)  were  come  to 
the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  had  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  wilderness  before 
Ae  'mount.  "  And  Moses  went  up 
"  unto  God  (t.  e.  to  worship  Grod  in 
"  pi^ayer),  and  the  Lord  called  unto 
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**  him  out  of  the  mountain,  sajang, 
^  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of 
"  Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Israel. 
*<  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
**  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on 
eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto 
myself.  Now  therefore  if  ye  will 
**  obey  my  voice  indeed,  ye  shall  be 
a.  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above 
"  all  people,  for  all  the  earth  is 
"  MINE,  and  ye*  shall  be  unto  me 
"  a  kingdpm  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
*«  nation." 

Here  we  see  that  God  leaves  it  to 
their  free  choice  to  refuse  or  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  proposed ;  and  that  this 
choice  might  be  entirely  uninfluenced, 
the  proposal  is  made  in  the  most 
pimple  manner,  unaccompanied  by 
any  of  those  circumstances  which  on 
other  occasions  struck  the  senses  an^ 
tjie  imagination  with  the  profoundest 
awe. 

ft 
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•*  And  Moses  came,  and  called  for 

•  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  laid 

•  before  their  faces  all   these  words 

•  which  the  Lord  commanded  himj 

•  and  all  the  people  answered  toge- 

•  ther  and  said,    AH  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken,  we  will  do.** 

After  the  people  had  thus  solemnly 
and  deliberately  engaged  themselves 
to  serve  the  Lord,  he  whom  they  had 
tims  engaged  to  serve  vouchsafed  to 
give  such  evidence  of  his  power  and 
of  his  presence,  as  should  leave  no 
doubts  upon  their  mind.  No  sooner 
had  Moses  made  to  him  a  declaration 
of  the  solemn  resolution  entered  into 
by  the  people,  than  this  gracious  mes- 
sage is  returned :  "  Lo,  I  come  to 
"  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the 
^  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with 
••  thee,  ^nd  believe  thee  for  ever!'* 
That  there  might  be  no  possihility  of 
mistake^  the  day  and  manner  of  this 
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sqipearance  is  appointed;  and  in  the 
mannery  and  on  the  day  foretold^  it 
did  accordingly  take  place.  For  --«- 
:  ^*  It  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
"  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
*<  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
<*  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the 
"  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
*'  loud;  so  that  all  the  people  that 
**  was  in  the  camp  trembled.  And 
"  Moses  brought  forth  all  the  people 
*^  that  wa»  in  the  camp  to  meet  with 
"  God,  and  they  stood  at  the  nether 
**  part  of  the  mount;  and  Mount 
**  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke  be- 
•*  cause  the  Lord  descended  upon  it 
**  in  fire;  and  the  smoke  ascended 
**  upon  it  as  it  were  the  smoke  of  a 
«  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount 
quaked  greatly.  And  when  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long, 
"  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses 
**  spake,  and  God  answered  him  ^ 
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^  a  wice.  And  the  Lord  came 
<<  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  upon 
**  the  top  of  the  mount.  And  the 
^*  Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of 
**  the  mount/* 

Where  shall  we  find  a  passage  to 
'fequal  the  sublimity  of  the  descrip- 
libn?  Perhaps  the  impression  which 
it  made  upon  me  when  I  was  very 
young,  may  tend  to  heighten  the 
effect  which  it  has  upon  my  mind ; 
but  I  never  yet  have  been  able  to 
read  it  without  fancying  myself  a 
spectator  of  the  solemn  scene,  and 
shrinking  appalled  as  if  I  heard 
the  aweful   trumpet   sounding  in  my 

• 

ears. 

Well  may  we  expect  that  the  words 
which  the  people  were  thus  called 
upon  to  hear,  and  which  were  usher- 
ed in  by  circumstances  so  extraor- 
dinary, should  be  worthy  of  the 
lord  and  giver  of  life  to  commu- 
nicate J 
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nicate ;  and  that  they  should  tend  to 
promote  the  well-being  and  happiness 
xy£  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed.    Let  us  observe  — 

"  God  spake  these  words,  and  said, 
^*  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have 
"  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
"Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of 
"  bondage  -^  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
"  Gods  before  me.^* 

This  truth,  the  foundation  of  all 
religion,  was  here  established,  and  it 
was  to  the  rude  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  facts  which  came  within  the.  limits 
of  their  own  experience.  He  taught 
them  what  only  by  his  special  inter- 
ference could  be  taught,  that  there  is 
but  ONE  God  ;  and  that  he  should 
be  the  only  object  of  their  adoration. 
In  order  to  preserve  this  belief  in  its 
purity,  he  warns  them  against  those 
<X)rruptions   which    human   depravity 
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had  introduced  into  the  wor^ip  of 
all  other  nations.  <<  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is 
"  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
"  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
*  waters  under  the  earth.  Thou 
"  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to 
**  them,  nor  serve  them ;  for  I  the 
•«  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
«*  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
♦«  hate  me,  and  shewing  mercy  unto 
♦•  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and 
"  keep  my  commandments." 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  decla- 
ration of  the  Divine  vriD,  we  are  led  to 
observe,  that  what  we  consider  as 
the  natural  and  inevitable  course  of 
things,  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  and  is  subject 
to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
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Almighty  Governor  of  the  universe- 
We  know  that  if  a  man  squanders 
his  fortune,  his  children  must  suffer 
poverty ;  —  that  if  he  neglects  their 
education,  they  must  be  ignorant ; 
4md  that  if  he  corrupts  their  minds, 
they  will  be  vicious.  But  this  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  should  go  on 
f5pom  generation  to  generation  with- 
out  end  or  limits.  Here  we  have  the 
Vord  of  God  that  it  shall  not  be  so. 
And  that  though  by  the  laws  of  Provi- 
dence he  permits  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  to  be  visited  on  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  that 
visitation  shall  have  its  bounds ; 
while  to  his  mercies  there  are  no 
boimds !  They  are  shewn  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  who  love  him  and  keep 
lus  commandments. 

He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
'  who  knows  all  the  different  avenues  to 
temptation,  knew  how  soon  the  sanc- 
tifying 
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tifying  impression  made  by  the  awe- 
ful  sense  of  his  being  and  attributes 
would  be  destroyed,  if  these  ideas 
were  not  guarded  and  fenced  round 
by  habitual  reverence.  He  was  not 
only  to  be  the  sole  object  of  faith 
and  of  worship,  but  his  very  name 
was  to  be  kept  sacred,  and  never  in- 
troducefd  but  when  the  heart  was  seri- 
ously inclined  to  do  him  homage. 

**  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
•«  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  ibr  the 
•*  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
**  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain  !" 

Then  follows  the  law  which  in  its 
due  observance  could  not  fail  to  seal 
the  principles  of  faith  upon  the  heart. 
I  have  in  another  place  *  observed 
upon  the  wisdom  of  appointing  a  cer- 
tain stated  period  to  be^  as  often  as 

*  See  Letters  on  the  Elemeotary  Principles  of 
£ducation>  voL  ii.  letter  3. 
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it  returns,  appropriated  to  the  special 
service  of  God.  I  have  shewn  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
it  is  impossible  without  such  assist- 
ance to  preserve  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion in  the  soul.  You  cannot  as  yet 
be  supposed  capable  of  entering  into 
the  force  of  all  the  arguments  there 
employed;  but  you  may  so  far  com- 
prehend the  scope  and  meaning  of 
them  as  to  be  sensible  that»  as  our 
attention  is  necessarily  engaged  by 
oiir  present  occupations, .  they  will, 
whether  they  be  those  of  business  or 
of  pleasure,  lead  our  thoughts  from 
Ood.  To  keep  alive  upon  our  hearts 
a  sense  of  his  divine  presence,  we 
must  therefore  be  often  obliged  for- 
cibly to  recall  our  minds  from  other 
objects.  But,  alas !  without  Divine 
assistance,  how  seldom  would  this 
have  been  accompUshed !  God  there- 
fore from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
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t^ppointed  the  seventh  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance,  a  day  to  be  sepa** 
rated  and  set  apart  from  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  and  appropriated  to 
the  particular  consideration  of  the 
duties  we  owe  to  Him  who  is  the 
maker  and  govemw  of  all  things. 
No  law  which  tended  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  man  was  ever  abro- 
gated  by  him  who  appointed  it  We 
accordingly  find»  that  this  law,  which 
was  given  to  Adam  in  a  state  of  inno. 
cence,  was  again  solemnly  repeated  by 
the  voice  whidi  issued  from  the  thick 
doud  that  covered  Sinai. 

**  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to 
«*  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
^*  labour  and  do  all  thy  work ;  but 
"  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
"  Lord  thy  God :  m  it  thou  shalt  not 
<*  do  any  workj  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
**  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man^iervant^ 
<<  nor  tiiy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cat^ 

**  tie. 
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^  tie,  nor  the  stranger  which  is  within 
**  thy  gates.  ^  For  in  six  dajs  the 
**  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
<<  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and 
**  related  the  seventh  day:  wherefore 
*'  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day» 
*<  and  hallowed  it/' 

Consider  with  attention  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  this  Divine  command. 
How  perfect  in  wisdom,  how  infinite 
in  benevolence,  was  he  who  jBramed 
it  1  Hie  benefit  of  a  sacred  kiterval 
of  repose  from  worldly  pursuits  was 
iiot  to  be  confined  to  any  class  or  de- 
scription  of  persons.  Itwastoextoid 
to  all. 

^VHaH,  S^abbath!  tbee  I  hail  the  poor  mtn't 
«day!'' 

jSo,  without  poetical  exaggeration, 
may  it  emphatically  be  pronounced. 
Even    the  very  animals   whom  God 

has 
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has  appointed  to  lend  their  strength 
to  the  feebler  race  of  man,  have  in 
this  ordinance  a  charter  of  rights, 
which  to  all  generations  establishes 
their  claims  to  a  certain^  portion,  of 
rest  and  comfort. 

The  other  six  commandments  relate 
to  the  social  duties,  and  arie  founded 
'  in  the  immutable  principles  of  truth 
and  justice.  By  them  men  are  taught 
to  restrain  the  selfish  passions,  and 
to  respect  the  feelings  and  rights  of 
their  fellovr-creatures.  Upon  all  of 
them,  many  able  commentaries  havp 
been  written,  and  many  excellent  ser- 
mons have  been  preached.  These,  I 
make  no  doubt,  will  in  due  time  be 
perused  by  you  with  proper  atten- 
tion; but  it  is  not  my  object,  at 
present,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  particular  duties. 
I  only  now  aim  at  giving  you  a  ge- 
neral view   of    the    support   afforded 

to 
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to  moral  principle  by  the  light  of  reve- 
lation, from  the  period  of  its  com- 
mencement at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  to  that  of  its  meridian  splen- 
dour in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
May  my  feeble  endeavours  be  bless- 
ed to  your  use  by  the  God  of  mercy, 
and  to  hia  name  be  the  glory ! 
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LETTER  IV. 


My  dear  Lady  Elizabeth^ 

A  LTHOUGH  the  ten  command, 
ments  retain  their  place  in  the 
church  service,  and  though  a  por^oii 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  read  by 
appointment  every  day,  I  believe  there 
are  many  who  think  that  a  knowledge 
of  Old  Testament  history  is  entirely 
superfluous,  and  that  it  has  in  reality 
nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.  I 
said  many  who  think  so;  but  I  cor- 
rect myself;  for  the  people  who  take 

up 
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Up  such  silly  notions,   are  they  who 
never  think  at  all. 

Let  us  suppose,  my  little  friend. 
Lord  B.  as  destined  at  a  future 
period  to  fill  some  great  employment 
in  the  state,  for  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
country  would  be  essentially  requi- 
site. Would  this  acquirement  be  left 
to  chance  ?  Or  would  it  be  thought 
possible  that  he  could  attain  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  qualify  him 
for  the  place  in  question,  without 
some  trouble  and  research?  No. 
Where  temporal  interests  are  at  stake, 
1K>  such  jollies  are  committed.  He 
would  be  directed  by  his  friends  and 
pceceptors  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  country  from 
die  earliest  period,  and  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  formation  of  its 
happy  constitution,  throng  ages  of 
Gothic  darkness  and  semi-barbarism, 

to 
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to  its  full  establishment  in  more  en- 
lightened times.  So  true  it  is,  that 
«  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
«*  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
^«  dren  of  light !" 

We,   whp    believe    that    God   has 
called  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  scene,  ought  surely 
to  take  no  less  pains  to  obtain  all  pos- 
sible information  upon  what  so  nearly 
concerns  our  future  welfare,  than  we 
see  to  be  taken  by  those  who  desire 
to    qualify  themselves   for  situations 
that  are    temporal  and .  transient.  —^ 
There  can  be   no  comparison  in  the 
interest  which  they  are  each  calcu- 
lated to  excite.     If  a  generous  glow 
warms   the    bosom    of  the  youthful 
patriot,  when,  as  he  reads  the  history 
of  his   country,  he  marks  the  in£sint 
form  of  Liberty,  nursed  in  the  bosom 
of  reason,    and   gradually    attaining 
strength  and  vigour   to  defend   the 

rights 
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lights  of  his  protectress,  can  we  with 
insensibility » behold  the  progress'  of 
that  light,  whose  beams  brought  free- 
dom to  an  enslaved  world?  that 
light  which  taught  us  to  claim,  and 
enabled  us  to  secure,  our  titlie  to 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  where  no 
tyrant  shall  have  dominion  over 
U8$  for  death  and  sin  shall  be  na 
more! 

We  have  seen  the  Almighty,  he  who 
is  from  eternity  to  eternity  the  sam^ 
he  ;who  is  now  present  to  you  and  to 
me;  who  knows  our  secret  thoughts 
ere  they  be  formed  in  our  hearts^ 
and  witnesses  all  our  actions;  we 
have  seen  him  displaying  the  |(najesty 
of  power,  and  issuing  from  Sinai  the 
laws  which  were  to  gorem  his  chosen 
^people. 

. '  Let  us  now  proceed  to  take  a  fm^ 
ther  view  of  this  extraordinary  inter- 
ference of  the  Creator  for  the  accom-  M 

VOL.  IX.  E  plishment 
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|didiment  of  the  designs  of  his  infi- 
Bke  wisdom. 

The  ten  cominandinents  contain 
ineh  iastructions  in  the  nature  of  the 
Deily,  and  such  views  of  his  attri- 
bateSf  and  of  the  worship  and  reve* 
itnce  due  to  him,  as  never  were  known 
to  any  other  nation.  They  ccmtam 
mch  prdiibitory  statutes  as  reason 
allows  to  be  the  foundation  of  social 
miioBt  and  which  experience  has  in 
aO  nations  found  essential  to  the. well- 
bcitag  of  society;  Reason,  the  li^t 
of  ihe  soul,  is  from  God:  and  by 
God  are  its  decrees  here  confirmed, 
whiles  at  the  same  time,  additional 
]i^t  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Giver  is  bestowed ;  not  such  light  as 
<qpposes  itself  to  that  of  reason,  bst 
clearer  and  brighter,  more  definite  and 
distinct,  Ihan  unassisted  reason  couTd 
attam* 

^i  wssb  yoa  to  pqr  paiiiciilar  attm^ 
.  1  >  tion 
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tion  to  this ;  that  if  ever  you  an  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fail  into  the  aocie^ 
of  those  who  impiously  scoff  at  Di* 
vine  revelation^  you  may  at  once  par* 
ceive,  that  it  is  not  in  reason  but  in 
£^y  that  their  rejection  of  its  truths 
originates. 

I  wish  you  to  attend  to  it  upon 
another  account;  that  when  you  be» 
come  acquainted  with  the  histoiy^  and 
conversant  in  the  opinions^  and  reli* 
gion,  and  philosophy,  of  the  moat 
celebrated  nations  q£  antiquilyt  y<Mi 
may  be  prepared  not  only  to  appie* 
eiate  their  merits,  but  to  obsarve  llieir 
deficiencies. 

You  will  observe,  that  wherever  the 
«uperior  light  of  revelation  did  not 
illuminate  the  mind,  iddatry,  the 
most  absurd  of  all  human  inventions^ 
lutiversally  prevailed;  and  that  the 
wise  and  the  fooUsh,  the  learned  and 
4ii  jgnonnty   fell  down  iirith  aqpu4 
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reverence  before  the  gods  of  their 
awn  making.  To  us  this  now  appears 
so  surprising,  that  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  people  endowed 
with  a  common  share  of  understand- 
ing could  ever  have  been  guilty  of 
such  extreme  folly.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, too  fiilly  proved  to  allow  a 
idiade  of  doubt  to  rest  upon  it.  Tlie 
bnly  palliating  circumstance  that  is 
By  way  of  apology  offered,  is  the 
iUBsertion  that  a  few — a  very  few  phi- 
losophers  saw  the  absurdity  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  was  every 
where  established,  but  did  not  think 
it  woidd  be  proper  to  let  the  vulgar 
know  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
and  that  he  was  the  only  true  object 
of  reverence  and  worship. 
'  It  is  then  confessed,  that  all  the 
Teason  of  these  men,  whom  we  ac- 
laiowledge  to  have  cariiedi  unassisted 
reason  to  its*  highest  perfection^  did 
'-  y.'  .      '  t  not 
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Yiot  teach  them,  that  just  conceptions 
of  the  Deity  are  in  any  degree  essen- 
tial to  morals.  Yet  this  now  appears 
to  more  enlightened  reason  as  an  in- 
controvertible truth  :  a  truth  &st 
published  f^om  Sinai,  and  which,  fi*om 
the  day  of  its  publication,  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  tables  of  the  law. 
Ought  we  not  to  be  filled  with  gra- 
^ude  towards  Him,  who,  in  pity  to 
QUX  weakness,  gave  such  additional 
inatructions  concerning  his  own  na- 
ture, and  gave  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to'  render  it  impossible  that  the 
impression  could  ever  be  entirely 
obliterated?  We  are  told,  "  that  all 
"  the  people  saw  and  heard  the  thun* 
"  derings  and  the  hghtnings,  and  the 
"  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  moun- 
"* tains  smoking;  and  that  when  the 
."  people  saw  it,  they  removed,  and 
"  stood  afar  off.  And  they  said  unto 
^'  Moses,   Speak  thou  with  us,  and 

E  ^  "  wt 
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^  ire  irill  hear;  but  let  not  Grod 
^  speak  unto  us,  lest  we  die.  And 
^  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear 
••  not  J  for  God  is  come  to  prov6  you, 
^  and  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your 
^  faces,  that  ye  sin  not.  Then  Moses 
^  drew  near  unto  the  thiclc  darkness 
^  where  God  was.  And  the  Lord 
<«  said  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou 
•*  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Ye 
**  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  vnA 
^*  you  from  heaven.  Ye  shall  not 
«  make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither 
**  shall  ye  make  to  yourselves  gods  of 
^  gold.^* 

The  remainder  of  the  laws  which 
were  instituted  at  this  memorable  epoch 
were  delivered  through  the  agency  of 
Moses.  They  are  of  two  distinct 
qpecies.  The  first  relates  to  the  ad- 
Ininistration  of  justice  ;  and  contains 
rules  and  precepts,  some  of  which, 
like  the  commandments,  are  of  uni- 
versal 
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MTstl  ai^cation ;  others  adapted  to 
libe.  peculiar  itituation  of  the  Jevisb 
ntdon,  and  calculated  for  a  people  ui 
kbaifc  particular  stage  of  civilization  ai 
vbich  they  were  then  arrived.  The 
biws  of  the  other  class  are  avowedly 
wiftituted  for  a  special  purpoae,  and 
fyr  0  Hmited  period.  They  fomh  as 
it  were,  a  wall  of  separation  betwixt 
tte  Israelites  and  the  other  nati(ms  of 
Idbe  earth.  They  chiefly  consist  of 
ntei^  and  ceremonies,  and  obiserviuicefi^ 
which  were  aU  doubtless  of  high  im- 
pcNi;ance,  and  of  real  though  myste- 
tftous  signification,  but  which  we  can 
now  but  very  imperfectly  comprehend* 
Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  seek  for 
more  than  a  general  view  of  the  in- 
tention of  Providence  in  these  ordi» 
nanqes  ;  and  that  is  so  [obvious  as 
not  to  require  either  study  or  re- 
search. 

By  laws  and  usages  so  peculiar,  they 

E  4  were 
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were  distinguished  and  separated  froni 
other  nations.  By  all  the  ceremonies 
and  rites  of  worship,  they  were  remind^* 
ed  of  the  awful  sanctity  of  Him 
who  is  the  sole  object  of  all  re- 
Ijjgious  praise  and  veneration*  By 
some  of  these  ceremonies  they  were 
reminded  of  what  he  had  done,  in 
times  past,  for  them  and  for  theif 
ancestors,  and  of  th^  deliverance  he 
had  wrought  for  them  according  to  his 
word:  by  others  they  were  taught 
to  look  forward  in  hope  to  the 
completion  of  the  promise  of  a  fu- 
ture blessing,  which  was  to  be  the 
seal  of  the  covenant ;  to  which  all 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law  referred,  and 
in  which  all  its  ceremonies  were  to 
terminate. 

Concerning  the  precise  nature  of 
this  blessing,  they  were  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  be  fully  instructed.  It 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  be  told  by 

the 
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the  heaven-inspired  lawgiver,  that  this 
institution  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
was  only  intended  as  ai^  introduction 
to  a  purer  and  more  perfect  systen^ 
in  which  they  were  to  be  instructed 
by  a  divine  personage  sent  from  God. 
That  if  they  in  the  mean  time  per- 
formed  the  engagements  they  had 
Gdlkne  under  to  God,  and  strictly  ob- 
served all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  law,  and  acted  up  to  all  its  moral 
Jirecepts,  the  Divine  favour  would  be 
manifested  to  them  in  a  special  and 
extraordinary  manner ;  and  that  they 
should  be  blessed,  nationally  and  indi^ 
vidtta%y  with  an  uncommon  share  of 
temporal  felicity. 

The  promise  made  to  Abraham  of 
the  district  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Canaan,  and  which  was  afterwards 
called  Judea,  was  not  only  ratified, 
but  a  near  period  fixed  for  its  accom- 
plishment.     To    these    specific    pror 
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misesy  tiireat^migs  no  less  dear  and 
fsped&c  were  added.  They  were  not 
only  warned  in  general,  that  punirii« 
lOent  would,  in  consequence  <tf  dis« 
obedience  be  inflicted,  but  they  were 
partjcolaily  mstructed  in  the  nature  of 

The  history  of  the  Jew8»  fr<mi  this 
period  until  the  coming  of  the  Mes» 
siah,  infcMins  us  how  punctually,  how 
Hterally,  these  promises  and  threates- 
mgs  were  fulfilled.  Notwithsftanc&ig 
iJie  demonstrations  which  God  had 
given  of  his  power  and  wisdcmif 
his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth }  no<r 
widurtandiiig  the  powerfU  impression 
these  demonstrations  made  iipcm  the 
senses,  was  such  as  to  give  to  this 
rude  and  otherwise  unenlightened 
people  more  sublime  conceptions 
of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
Supreme  Being  than  any  other  nation 
ever  jpossessed;    notwithstanding  all 

'    this, 
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this,    they    yielded    to    temptation. 
They,    to  whom  God   had  jrevealed 
himaeLr  as  a  God  of  rightcmimess, 
-turned  aside  from  him  aiui  from  his 
wotMpf  and  bent  their  knees  in  reve- 
rence to  the  idols  of  other  nations. 
They  made   themselves  images  from 
die  metals  which  they  had  dug  from 
die  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  fell  dowa 
htSare  them,    and  worshipped  themi 
yoii  will  doubtless  think  this  a  v^ 
strange  infatuation.      But,   my  dear 
Lady  Elizabeth,    let    us   not    follow 
tbe  example  of  Miss  Gloss.    Let  us 
remember,  that  in  the  world  idolatry 
wai^  then  the  fashion ;  that  they  who 
thus  forgot  God,  could  plead  the  ex- 
^^ample  of  the  great,  and  the  mighty, 
and  tbe  powerful  of  the  earth !    Let 
us   remember,    too,    that   knowledge 
does  not  qperate  as  a  preserver  of  the 
heart,    ufitil   it    has  b^en    converted 
ipto  an  active  principle.     ^  Hear  ye 
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"  this  !*•  saith  the  Prophet,  "  ye 
<<  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
^*  Jacob,  which  swear  by  the  name  of 
f^  the  Lord,  and  make  mention  of.  the 
M  God  of  Israel,  but  not  in  truffi  nor 
V  in  rigfUeousness  !*^ 

Let  us,  however,  do  justice  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Though 
the  multitude  did  indeed  become  cor- 
Jrupt,  there  were,  even  in  the  most 
d^enerate  times,  a  chosen  few  who 
worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers 
in  sincerity,  and,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  continued  to  have  respect 
to  all  his  commandments.  Such  per- 
sons inquired,  as  we  are  now  inquir- 
ing, into  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
all  that  God  had  revealed  to  man, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  their 
OMm  times.  They  perceived  that  "  the 
•*  law  of  the  Lord  was  perfect,  re- 
"  joicing  the^heartj*'  that  "the  law 
*«  of  the  Lord  was  pure,  enlightening 

"  the 
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"  the  simple  j**  and  that  "  in  keeping 
<<  his  statutes  there  was  great  reward. 
Th^y  perceived  that  the  punishments 
denounced  against  disobedience,  and 
the  blessings  promised  upon  obedi- 
ence,  had  in  all  times  past  never 
failed  of .  being  fulfilled  :  and  wisely 
concluded,  that  he  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  would, 
as  he  had  done  in  times  past,  continue 
to  do  in  times  to  come.  They  laid 
these  things  to  heart.  "  They  covered 
"  themselves  with  integrity  as  with  a 
•*  garment,"  and  "  washed  their  hands 
"  in  innocence  ;*'  and  in  this  left  us 
an  example,   that  we   should   follow 

their  steps. 

Adieu ! 
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LETTEE  V- 


A  GAIN»  my  dearest  Lady  Elizabeth, 
again  I  must  request  you  to  ac- 
company me  into  the  r^ons  of  anti- 
quity, to  trace,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  footsteps  of  ftrovidence 
throughout  all  generations.  Were  it 
a  subject  in  which  we  had  no  per- 
sonal interest,  it  is  surely  in  itself  so 
extraordinary  as  to  awaken  curiosity 
and  command  attention.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  consequences  of 
every  special  act  of  grace  and  mercy 

extend 
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extend  to  all^  and  that  none  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  of  them  but 
such  as  willingly  exclude  themselves, 
we  must  be  very  torpid  indeed  if  we 
rest  satisfied  with  vague  and  imperfect 
informatioii  conc^jrning  their  nature 
and  extent. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  very  learned 
and  a  very  wise  man,   **  that  the  ge^ 

..  n«.l  ,1^  «f  Scriptu^  i.  «,  ,pC 

^<  US  an  account  of  the  world,  in  this 
^*  one  sin^e  view,  a$  Oad*$  world: 
^  and  that  by  this,  Scrq»ture  is  essen- 
^  tially  distinguished  from  9II  other 
*^  bodks  */'  In  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture history,  we  shall  find  mudi  ad- 
vantage from  attending  to  this  re- 
mark i  as  it  confines  our  observations 
and  our  criticisms  to  the  general  tenor 
«f  the  record,  and  cuts  off  all  occa^ 
sion  of  contention  concerning  points 

*  See  Butler'^  Anaiogj,  p.377. 
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that  are  of  little  consequence  to  the 
main  design. 

In  other  histories  we  expect  to  be 
presented  with  a  view  of  the  remark- 
able events  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  means  c^  human  agency ; 
and  in  order  to  give  us  any  de- 
pendence on  the  veracity  of  the 
historiaui  it  is  necessary  that  the 
events  described  be  natural ;  that  is 
to  say,  conformable  to  general  expe- 
rience, and  such  as  can  be  accounted 
for  on  general  principles.  From  the 
view  given  of  the  general  design  of 
Scripture,  we  are  taught  to  expect 
td  find  something  beyond  the  limits 
of  usual  experience ;  and  therefore 
the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  his- 
torians must  rest  on  other  grounds* 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written  by  persons  of  very  different 
stations  and  situations,  and  in  diffe- 
rent ages,  and  yet  they  .as  perfectly 

unite 
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unite  in  carrying  on  the  main  design 
Df  Scripture  history,  as  if  they  had 
wrritten  in  confonnity  to  a  precon- 
certed plan. 

Instead   of   presenting '  us  with   a 
course  of  events  evolving  the  generql 
laws  of  Providence,  the  Bible  gives 
18  an  historical  view  of  those  parti- 
nilar  instances,  in  which  God  in  his 
nfinite    wisdom    saw  .fit    to    deviate 
irom  these  general  laws,  by  what  to* 
^ur  shallow  apprehension   appears  to 
te  more  special  acts  of  power.     And 
hough  we  should  find    (or  imagine 
ire  find)    reason  to  believe  that  the 
uman  agents  appointed  by  God  to 
and  down  to  latest  ages  the  history 
f  his  providence,    had  in  other  re- 
flects been  liable   to    all  the   errors 
ad  prejudices   of  their  contempora- 
es,  and  that  therefore  the  Bible  his- 
>ry  partakes,  as  far  as  relates  to  facts 
lerely  historical,  of  the  imperfection 

which 
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which  attaches  to  all  other  histories, 
we  should  not  be  in  the  least  dis-* 
turbed,  since  these  imperfections,  do 
not  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  writers, 
aor  in  anjiwise  defeat  the-  purpose 
for  which  we  believe  their  writings  to 
have  been  intended. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  from  thdr 
taking  possession  of  the  promised 
land  to  the  reign  of  David,  though 
it  is  only,  in  other  respects,  suQh  a 
mere  outline  of  events  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  rude  historians  of 
a  rude  age,  is  nevertheless,  with  re> 
gard  to  the  fidfUment  of  all  that  wa? 
foretold  by  Moses  and  by  Joshua^  so 
explicit,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon 
the  reader's  mind. 

By  the  prophet  Samuel,  God  re*^ 
newed  the  ofiers  of  mercy,  and  te? 
minded  his  people  of  the  {Minisdmients 
that  followed  disobedience  i  but  until 
David  was  established  oa  tjbe  throne, 

to 
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'to  which  he  was  appointed  while  a 
^i^}herd-boy,  we  find  no  renewal  of 
ft^nrtnJUsa.  referred  to  the  &. 
ttire  and  universal  blessing. 

Of'  this  universal  blessing,  David 
was  inspired  to  speak  in  still  plainer 
terms  tlian  had  been  employed  by 
Moses;  but  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  either  David  or  Moses  had  any 
««nirate  conception  conceniing  the 
nature  of  the  event  which  they  fore^ 
told.  The  Divine  Being  in  revealing 
liomself  to  David  did  not  make  the 
same  display  of  his  power  or  his  glory 
88  he  had  done  to  Moses.  This  was 
lUDW  unnecessary,  and  God  does  no* 
tiling  in  vain;  David  had  from  his 
infancy  been  instructed  in  the  law. 
He  heard  from  his  fathers  "  what  had 
^  been  done  in  their  days,  and  in  the 
^«  old  times  before  them,''  and  from 
their  experience  and  his  own,  knew  to 
a  certainty  that  all  the  prcmiises  and 

threaten- 
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threatenings  of  God  had  been  fiil^ 
filled.  The  sceptre  promised  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  had  been  put  into  his 
hand;  and  the  same  God  who  made 
the  promise  to  Jacob,  and  who,  to 
mark  its  accomplishment,  had  called 
him  who  was  of  that  tribe,  &om  the 
humble  privacy  of  a  shepherd's  life  to 
be  king  over  Israel,  promised  that  from 
him  the  future  king  should  spring,  to 
whom  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  w^^ 
to  do  homage. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  David 
should  know  the  exact  nature  of  his 
own  predictions;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  such  aa 
assurance  of  their  accomplishment  at; 
might  descend  to  his  posterity.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  people  should 
have  proof,  amounting  to  a  demon- 
stration, that  the  prophecies  which 
he  delivered  concerning  the  Messiah's 
reign  came  from  God;  This  assur- 
ance 
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ance  was  given  by  God  in  the  usual 
method.  The  circiunstances  of  So- 
lomon's peaceful  and  splendid  reign 
were  foretold  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  and  no  circumstance  foretold 
concerning  it  failed  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Again,  "  God  spake  by  the  pro- 
"  phets."  Some  of  these  prophetswere, 
as  we  incidentally  learn,  persons  of 
distii^uished  birth,  high  in  situation, 
and  of  eminent  abilities  :  others  were, 
in  the  language  of  the  world,  of  low 
origin^  and  consequently  held  in 
little  estimation  by  the  multitude, 
for  the  virtues  which  distinguished 
them  in  the  sight  of  God.  They 
each  speak  the  language  of  the  situ-» 
atioii  in  which  they  were  bom.  They 
express  themselves  in  terms  riter,  or 
less  refined  according  to  their  edu^ 
eation;  and  in  the  choice  /  o/*  the 
metaphors   and  .aUusdonai  which  they 
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employ  as  illustrations  of  their  sub* 
ject,  they  display  a  very  diflferent 
share  of  taste  and  talent.  But  like 
various  instruments  tuned  in  unison, 
they  vibrate  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  simple  and  the  dignified,  the 
rude  and  the  refined,  a^e  enqiloyed 
by  God,  with  equal  efiect,  as  messen- 
gers of  his  will. 

It  may  be,  as  yet,  too  soon  for  you 
to  enter  upon  the  peruaial  oi  the 
books  of  the  prophets ;  but  select 
passages  from  each  of  them  mi^  be 
pointed  out  to  you,  in  which  yon 
could  not  fail  to  observe  an  devotion 
of  sentiment,  and  a  sublimity  of 
thought  and  expression,  such  as  yoo 
have  never  met  with  in  any  other  bod(» 

Bat  however  the  grandeur  of  these 
lofty  ibains  may  expte  our  admirar 
tioB,  it  18  a  general  view  and  a  dear 
eenception  of  their  tendeney,  that 
alotte   bo  Qsefiil  i|i  estaMsihiMr 

and 
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and  augmenting  our  faith.  What 
then  was  the  general  tendency  of 
all  that  was  spoken  by  the  pro* 
phets? 

The  question  is  easily  answered. 

They  confirm  and  establish  a  be- 
lief in«  all  the  Divine  attributes,  and 
communicate  an  increase  of  know* 
ledge  with  regard  to  the  Divine  na* 
tmre  and  government  They  all  tend 
to  excite  the  hope  of  a  future  blessing, 
and  were  evidently  intended  to  keep 
alive  the  expectation  of  an  event 
ttore  interesting  llian  any  that  had 
taken  place  since  the  creation  of  the 
woild;  and|  as  the  time  approached, 
to  give  to  man  dearer  views  of  the 
nature  of  that  event,  and  strongs 
pledges  of  its  accomplishment. 

Unity  of  design  we  taif^t  expect 
to  find  in  2SI  that  comes  irom  Him 
who  is  from  eveilastii^  to  everlasting 
mchangeaUy  Hie  aaine.     But  never 

in 
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in  all  the  works  of  Providence  do  we 
behold  it  so  conspicuously  displayed 
as  in  these  transactions  between  Grod 
and  man,  which  I  have  now  attempted 
to  trace. 

We  have  seen  the  Creator  lighting 
in  the  human  breast  the  lamp  pf  rea- 
son, and  kindling  the  social  and  bene<» 
volent  affections  in  his  heart     What*^ 
ever  these  had  been  able  to  discover 
of  moral  truth,  we  have  seen  Him  au* 
thenticating  imder  the  seal  of  reve* 
lation;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  ^  impres- 
sing    on  these   truths   for  a   second 
time  the  signet  of  Omnipotence.     We 
have    seen    the    disorder    introduced 
by  sin,   and   we   have  witnessed  the 
promise    given,    that    by    an    event, 
darkly     and     figuratively    expressed, 
the    disorder    should    be    remedied 
Upon    this    promise,     an    additions 
light  was  by  every  succeeding  rev' 
lation  thrown.    To  Abraham  it  w 
-''  II  gi\ 
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given  in  more  explicit  terms  than  to 
our  first  parents,  and  to  him  it  was 
jponfirmed  by  certain  pledges  which 
served  to  establish  bis  faith,  and  to 
give  a  security  to  his  posterity  for  the 
lu^complishment  of  the  prophecies  that 
had  been  fpretold* 

.  In  all  the  miraculous  display  of 
supfieme  power  which  sanctioned  the 
authority  of  Moses,  we  only  behold 
jthe  ^tidual  advancement  of  that 
design  which  bad  bei^n  already  iptL- 
mated.  It  was  as  a  means  of  minis* 
tpring  to  its  accomplishment  thaj^ 
the  law  was  established;  aod  this 
alone  gave  efficacy,  s^nse^  and  mean- 
ing to  each  of  its  ordinances.  By 
Moses  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
was  again  declared,  and  further  light 
than  had  hitherto  been  granted,  was 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  his  diving 
nussion* 
As  a  prophet  superior  in  wisdom  to 
VOL.  II.  F  him 
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l^ihi  who  was  th^  first  c^til^  pi^l^eti^ 
h^  Wasr  (described  b^  Moses :  ai^  n 
kin^,  far  sorpassmg  himself  in  pdf#6r 
ahd  greatness,  he  wa»  described  b^ 
Bavid :  as  tinlting  both  these  cioih 
t^6tefs^  and  yet  in  Ms  i^tatMR  mA 
appearance  seeming  to  give,  a  contt^u 
diction:  to  aH  the  expectations  tiiat 
had  heett  formed  concerning  him,  hk 
was  described'  by  all  the  subs^queiit 
Jn*6i)h^,  sottie  of  whom  relate  the 
circumstances  of  hii^  birth  and  sufier*- 
ings,  and  death,  as  if  they  had  be«ii 
eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  which 
tiiey  so  minutely  pourtray. 

To^  afibrd  incontestable  proof  of 
'tteir  divine  mission,  they  forewarned- 
tJieir  contemporaries  of  events  which 
would  soon  t^e  plac^i  not  Mfly  in 
ttleir  own  nation  but  in  odiers*  Th^ 
ispoke  loudly,  and  ^ainly^  aiid  d^ 
cidedly  of  the  punishments  iHbidi 
Ood  intended  to  inflict  upon  them 

for 
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ibr  their  sms,  and  gwe  clear  atii 
minute  descriptions  of  the  nature  of 
these  punishments. 

Every  thing  that  they  dedsred 
look'  place:  every  word  lapoken  hy 
the  {urophets  was  fulfilled.  When  Ibe 
period  arrived  in  which  the  Jews 
were  to  suffer  ihe  afiiictaons  duo  te 
their  impenitence,  they  did  su&r; 
and,  when  humbled  ^r  adveniify,  ftt^ 
€eived  lliat  the  prophets  whom  Ihtf 
had  despised^  had»  by  T&vine^  iftapdin^ 
tiom  anticipated  the  records  0£  ihi»^ 

The  afHictions  which  thef  endtfiMi 
iask  their  long  captivity^  had»  in  sbme 
Bespects,  their  proper  efiect.  Thttj 
produced  a'  more  entire  hearty  de»- 
pendence  upon  God,  and  a  more 
miiform  performance  of  their  re}igi(HiS 
dtities.  In  their  prosperity  they :  had 
Ibtgotten  the  promise  of  hop^  but 
the^  dxsQgmtm^  it  in  their  adbimrsity/} 

F  2  and 
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and  though  their  views  of  its  nature 
were  extremely  erroneous,  their  faith 
was  from  henceforth  steady  and  sin- 
cere. . 
'  'The  voice  of  prophecy  now  ceased. 
The  Israelites,  to  whom  the  law  had 
been  given  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  God's  power  and  goodness,  were 
now  convinced  of  its  Divine  author 
rity ;.  they  had  a  fuU  experience  con^ 
Iteming  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
{iromises  and  threatenings  by  which 
it  had  been  sanctioned;  and  built 
upon  that  experience  a  certain  con. 
fidence  concerning  what  yet  remained 
to  be  accomplished,  and  waited  in 
mwful  expectation  of  the  desireii^ 
event. 

In  contemplating  these  Divine  in- 
terpofidtions  we  cannot  but  be  filled 
with  awful  ideas  of  the  inunutability 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  scheme 
of  l^wMcM^  16  far  too  ea^tessive  for 

our 


(%nr  grasp.     All  beyond  what  he  has 
been  pleased  explicitly  to  declare,  i» 
mvolved  in  darkiiess  j  but  of  what  he 
has  explicitly  declared  we  are  bound 
to  make  the  proper  use.    In  all  that 
we  have  seen  displayed  of  it  in  the 
many  revolving  ages  that  have  passed 
under  our  review,    we   perceive  the 
most  perfect  harmony;   we  perceive 
the  indications  of  never-failing  truth. 
Where  do  we  find  that  God  promised 
and  did  not  fulfil  his  promise  ?  Where 
do  we  find  that  he  threatened  and  did 
not  punish  ?  For  a  certain  length  of 
time,  such  a  time  as  was  sufficient  td 
give  an  ample  room  for  the  operation 
of  experience,    these    promises    and 
threatenings  were  confined  to  objects, 
of  sense.    They  were  seen,  felt,  and 
understood  by  the    learned   and  un- 
learned ;  and  as  they  weie,  in  many 
instances,     not     individual,    but'  na* 
tional,  the  accomplishment  of  them 

F  3  was 
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ivas  too  coni^icuotis  to  admit  of  doubt 
or  controversy. 

Could  they  who  had  thus  experi^ 
enced  the  immutable  veracity  of  th6 
Divine  Imctructor,  imagine  that  though 
be  fulfilled  his  promises  with  regard  to 
what  was  near,  he  would  not  fulfil  them 
with  regard  to  what  was  far  off?  No* 
They  could  not  thus  think !  And  is 
the  nature  of  the  Eternal  changed  ?  If 
the  promises  and  threatenings  givra 
through  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
fully  and  completely  accomplished,  can 
we  bdieve  that  those  given  by  a  greater 
than  Moses  shall  fail  ?  The  nature  of 
the  dispensation  is,  indeed,  in  some 
respects  changed,  but  lie  'who  gave  it 
can  never  change  I 

The  punishments  and  rewards  de- 
clared by  Moses,  were  national  and 
temporal.  The  pimishments  and  re- 
wards declared  by  Jesus  are  individual 
and  eternal.   And  as  surely  as  the  chU- 

dren 
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«ban  of  Israel  obtained  posa^ion  of 
the  limd  promised  to  their  fatheri^  so 
surely  shall  we  obtain  possession  of  that 
ioheritance  promised  by  God  through 
Jews  Christ,  if  we,  on  our  p^ts,  peiv 
fym  the  condit}<H)fi  of  the  eng^g^o^t^ 
Ag^surely  a9  the  children  of  Judah  were 
hd,  into  captivity  by  the  King  of 
Baligrloii,  according  to  all  that  had 
h0an  £3retold  them  by  the  prqph^  s» 
«irely  ^ball  you  md  I  be  co^demoed 
rt  the  cky  of  judgm^t,  if  we,  ^ke 
ifeem>  refufie  to  lisb&i  pt  th^  pro;^f  s 
raice# 

In  the  words  of  the  pr<^et  to 
vrlMn  I  ha^e  no  lately  alluded,  I 
may  now  make  an  appropriate  con- 
elusion  of  this  letter.  "  Have  ye 
"  not  known?**  says  Isaiah  the  son 
of  Amos,  "Have  ye  not  knOwn? 
"  Have  ye  not  heard?  Hath  it  not 
'*  been  told  you  from  the  beginning  ? 
^*  Have  ye  not  understood  from  the 

F  4  **  founda- 
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^  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  He 
•^  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the 
^^  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
••  are  as  grasshoppers ;  that  stretcheth 
^  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and 
^  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell 
*«  in :  that  bringeth  the  princes  to  no- 
<*  thing :  he  maketh  the  judges  of  the 
«  earth  as  vanity.  He  shall  blow  upon 
^  them  and  they  shall  wither,  and  the 
^  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away  ad 
**  stubble.  TTi^  grass  withereth,  the 
^  flower  fadeth,  because  the  spirit  of 
"  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it;  surely 
*^  the  people  is  as  grass.  Hie  grass 
"  withereth ;  the  flower*  fadeth.  But 
"  THE    Word    of    our    God   shali^ 
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TN  ushering  in  the  law  of  ordinances, 
it  pleased  the  Almighty  Giver  of  the 
law  to  afford  such  testimonies  of  its 
Divine  origin  as  were  evident  to  the 
senses ;  but  in  ushering  in  the  law  of 
grace,  the  appeal  was  no  longer  to  be 
made  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart.  Every  cir- 
cumstance was  declarative  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  dispensation.  The 
glories  of  this  world,  which  had  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets  been  hel4 
forth  as  the  reward  of  obedience,  were 
cast  into  shade  by  "  the  glory  which 
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some  of  them  his  lowly  situation  io 
society  had  been  minutely  foretold* 
But  the  respect  which  is  in  this  world 
given  to  power,  and  riches,  and  gntn- 
d^ur,  blinded  their  eyes,  and  misl^ 
their  hearts.  This  had  likewise  been 
foretold  many  ages  before  i  being  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  their  mistakeii  views. 

/*  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
*^  neither  are  my  ways  your  ways,  saitb^ 
**  the  Lord ;  for  as  the  heavens  ai:^^ 
** ,  above  the  earth,  so  are  my '  way^ 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.*' 
The  Jews  read  this,  and  they  be- 
lieved it;  but  still,  having  their 
minds  filled  with  images  of  vulgar 
glory,  they  forgot  that  it  alluded  to 
the  description  that  had  just  been 
given  of  the  Messiah,  as  <^  a  man  of 
"  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief/' 
4nd  persisted  in  expecting  that  tb^ 
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promises  made  to  their  fathers  should 
be  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of  & 
great  and  powerful  prince. 

We  ought  to  reap  instruction  from 
their  mistake;  and  as  we  must  be 
€<mvinced  of  the  cause  of  their  delu* 
sion,  should  be  upon  our  guard, 
lest  it  assaults  us  in  another  form.  I 
,  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  of 
this  hereafter.  At  present  I  wish  to 
caH  your  attention  to  those  circum- 
stances  which  peculiarly  distinguish 
the  revelation  given  by  Jesus  Christ 
from  that  given  by  the  "messengers 
"  sent  before  to  prepare  his  way." 

In  my  last  letters  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  you,  that  the  light 
which  God  dispensed  through  these 
inspired  persons,  was  progressive; 
difiusing  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
received  it  clearer  views  of  the  Divine 
nature,  than  man  by  the  use  of  rea- 
son  could  have  obtained.    That  every 
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successive  revelation  gave  an  addi* 
tional  motive  to  the  practice  of  virtue^ 
by  giving  additional  assurance  that  vir- 
tue was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  that  a  departure  from  the  laws  of 
truth,  and  justice^  and  piety,  and 
mercy,  would  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  Deity  upon  the  offender. 

By  these  lights  the  prophets  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Him,  who  was  to  be 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  light ;  and 
^ho  was  to  unfold  the  Divine  natuire 
and  the  scheme  of  Providence  with  an 
effulgence  and  an  efficacy  beyond  their 
commission  or  their  power  to  impart. 
To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness } 
testifying  that  in  Him  should  the  law, 
and  all  its  types  and  sjrmbolical  insti-* 
tutions,  be  fulfilled;  exemplifying  in 
his  pure  and  holy  life  the  perfection  pf 
righteousness,  and  thus  fulfilling  the 
moral  law;  and  offering  in  his  death 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 

1 1  world, 
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world,  and  thus  accomplishing  all  that 
the  ordinances  of  the  law  had  by  ita 
various  rites  prefigured. 

!3elieving  that  you  are  not  as  yet  pre- 
pared for  comprehending  the  solemn 
truths,  involved  in  the  important  but 
mysterious  doctrines  of  redemption,  I 
shall  refrain,  from  entering  upon  them 
furtherthan  is  necessary  towardslayinga 
proper,  and  consequently  a  deep,  found- 
ation for  the  formation  of  reUgious  prin- 
ciple in  your  heart.  To  this  end  I  am 
anxious  to  direct  your  attention  to 
what  was  spoken  by  the  prophets  con- 
cerning tiie  Messiah;  of  whom,  in 
obedience  to  the  spirit  of  God,  thoiigh 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  pre- 
judices, they  spake  as  bringing  salva- 
tion not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

All  that  God  had,  by  the  voice  of  his 
inspired  prophets,  promised,  was,  by 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  acconv 

plished. 
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plished.  By  him  the  counsels  of  God 
were  published.  By  him  the  scheme 
of  Providence  was  so  far  displayed  as 
was  necessary  towafds  effecting  the 
purposes  of  the  dispensation  of  grace ; 
the  additional  knowledge  afforded  be- 
ing of  such  a  nature  as  coidd  never 
without  Divine  revelation  have  been 
obtained,  and  such  as  had,  in  every 
instance,  a  tendency  to  increase  and 
strengthen  the  principles  of  moral  virtue. 
.  By  Moses  and  the  prophets  God  had 
be^n  declared  to  be  a  God  of  holiness. 
By  them  he  was  represented  as  hating 
siii»  and  punishing  all  manner  of  ini- 
quity. But  in  how  much  brighter  co- 
lours was  this  displayed  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  what  he  saw  fit  to  unfold  of  the 
sdieme  of  redemption ! 

By  Moses,  God  had  promised  to  the 
Israelites  to  grant  them  especial  assist- 
ance, on  certain  conditions  of  obedi- 
ence ;  and  while  they  performed  their 

7  part 


part  of*  the  covenant,  God  did  i^ot  fail 
of  performing  his.  This  assistance  was 
offered  and  bestowed  towards  procur«» 
ing  for  them  national  blessings,  advan-* 
tages  that  were  temporal  and  ea^tema^ 
and  the  duties  enjoined  them  to  per* . 
form  in  order  to  obtain  it,  "were  in 
many  instances  also  external. 

Let  iis  now  examine  whether  we 
have  any  offers  analogous  to  this  made 
to  us  by  the  Son  of  God;  and  how 
far  the  analogy  extends.  Let  us  see 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  promises 
and  threatenings  he  came  in  the  name 
of  his  Father  to  publish ;  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  duties  we  have  to  per- 
form in  order  to  entitle  us  to  the  re- 
ward; and  whether,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them,  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  Divine  assistance,  and  upon 
what  conditions. 

To    the   least    enlightened    under- 
Aanding  it  must  plainly  appear,  from 

the 
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J  whole  tenor  of  the  GoiSpel,  that 
r  Lord  came  not,  like  Moses,  to 
titute  a  law  that  was  to  have  a 
nporary  authority,  but  a  law  that 
a  to  endure  for  ever.  He  came 
t  to  offer  to  those  who  accepted 
n  the  promise  of  any  particular  ad- 
Qtages  in  this  world,  nor  did  he 
reaten  those  who  refused  with  any 
nporal  punishment ;  but  he  came 
ttunissioned  by  God  to  give  the  as-^ 
ranee  of  eternal  happiness  to  those 
lo  accepted  the  offei'ed  terms  of 
vation,  and  of  eternal  misery  to 
we  who  refused !  He  came  to 
ike  this  glorious  6ffer  of  never- 
ding  felicity,  and  this  awful  de- 
mciation  of  never-ending  woe,  not 
jrely  to  the  persons  of  his  own 
untry,  and  his  own  times,  not  to 
y  particular  nation,  or  to  those  who 
old  be  known  or  classed  by  any 
:ternal    badge,    but   individtudhf   to 

all  ^ 
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nil  who  then  heard,  aU  who*  idhonld 
hereafter  hear,  the  wordti  of  the  gosrpel 
of  peace  !  To  you  and  to  me,  my 
dearest  Lady  Elizabeth,  were  these 
promises  and  threatenings  addressed. 
We  may  accept,  or  we  may  reject  them. 
But  unless  we  can  control  and  alter  th6 
counsels  of  the'  Most  High,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  consequences  of  our  choice. 

This  is  a  very  awful  consideration* 
It  behoves  us  to  attend  to  it«  It  be- 
hoves us  the  more  seriously,  because 
we  are  told  by  Him  to  whom  all  the 
prophets  bare  witness,  and  whose  pi^ 
phecies  are  sure  of  being  fulfilled,  tliat 
though  many  should  hear,  of  the  many 
there  should  be  &w  who  would  not 
hear  in  vain! 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  impress 
a  lively  notion  of  your  personal  in- 
terest in  all  our  Saviour  said  and  did ; 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not 
until  such  impression  be  made  upon 

the 


^e  heart,  ihstt  the  account  will  prove 
of  any  use.  Let  me  then  entreat  you 
to  reflect,  that  what  a  day  is  to  eter-^ 
nitf ,  60  is  all  tliat  this  woiid  can 
oSStT  in  comparison  of  what  is  offered 
to  us  by  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Hien  let  us  £ot  a  while  throw  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world 
from  our  minds,  and  come  and  in- 
quire together  concerning  the  found* 
ation  of  the  hopes  we  cherish  o£  UTing 
in  a  state  of  improved  felicity  and 
r^,  when  the  worL  in  which^  n« 
tiye  shall,  by  the  breath  of  Him  who 
called  it  into  existence,  have  been  dis^ 
solved ! 

We  are  expressly  tdd  by  our  Sa** 
viour,  that  **  God  so  loved  the  world, 
«  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
^^  that  whosoever  beHeveth  in  Him 
"  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
"  lasting  life  j  for  God  sent  not  his 
"  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 

**  world, 
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**  world,  but  that  the  woild  through 
♦♦  Him  might  be  saved." 

The  question  now  is,  in  what  doe^ 
this  belief,  so  essential  to  salvation, 
consist?  Is  it  enough  for  us  to  be- 
Ikve  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
CSuist  came  into  the  world,  and  that 
he  did,  and  taught,  and  su£fered,  all 
that  is  set  forth  in  the  Gospels?  I 
imagine  it  may  be  very  possible  so 
fiur  to  beUeve  all  this,  as  never  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt  concerning  it,  and  yet 
that  the  belief  should  have  no  effect 
Upon  our  heart  or  conduct.  And  sure- 
ly it  is  no  such  belief  as  this  that  is 
meant  by  Him,  who  elsewhere  says,  **  It 
^*  is  in  vain  that  ye  call  me  Lord,  Lord, 
**  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say/' 
,  Is  it^  then,  to  believe  in  him  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  given  of 
his.  person  and  doctrines  by  any  par- 
ticular man  or  set  of  men  ? 

No :  for  this  is  to  believe  in  these 

inter- 
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interpreters ;   not .  to  believe  in  JesM 
Christ.     All  that  is  given,  as  disco- 
vered by  the  exertion  of  the  rational 
faculties  of  any  uninspired  being,   is 
.open  and  liable  to  the  investigation 
of  beings  equally  gifted.     We  ought 
undoubtedly  to  jdeld  great  deference 
io  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  our 
superiors  in  abilities,  and  who  have 
enjoyed  greater  opportunities   of  in- 
formation  ;    but  it  is  not  by  taking 
up  such   opinions  implicitly  that  we 
^e  to  be  saved.    Still  less  reason  have 
We  to  hope,  from  enlisting  ourselves 
under  the    banners    of  a  party ;   for 
though  we  may  obtain  from  the  power 
and  influence  of  that  party  consider- 
able support  in  this  world,  its  power 
and  influence  will  be  of  no  use  to  us 
in  the  next.    Our  Saviour,  who  upon 
all    occasions    evinced    his    perfect 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  fore-* 
mw  and  warned  us  against  this  snare. 

*•  I  an» 
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«  I  ani  eome  in  my  Father's  name, 
said  he,  **  and  ye  believe  me  not :  if 
<<  another  shall  come  in  his  own 
*«  name,  him  ye  will  receive.  Haw 
^  can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour 
**  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
"  hcmour  that  cometh  from  God  ?^ 

The  Israelites  who  had  heard  with 
fear  and  trembling  the  voice  of  God^ 
when  he  declared  himself  from  Sonai, 
and  who  had  seen  the  wonc^era.  that 
he  did,  could  not  doubt  the  evidence 
of  their  senses.  They,  did  not  doubt. 
And:  yet  we  ai^  told  that  they  were 
kept  back  from  tl^  promised  land  on 
account  of  their  unbelief.  Now  this 
unbelief  of  theirs  could  not  have 
been  in  the  understanding,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  their  hearts.  By  the  sione 
sort  of  unhdief  we  shall  be  equally 
disqualified.  Belief  in  the  Son  of  God, 
^d  in  all  tliat  he  has  revealed,  must  be 
cherished  in^  the  heart  as  an  active 

principle. 
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pxJnciple,  before  it  can  avail  us  tts  a  hope 
0£  salvation.  It  wiH.  be  here,  as  in  the 
fX)]timon  affairs  of  life  :  when  we  seri- 
ously  believe,  we  should  act  accords 
H^y.  Let  U8  see  if  we  can  illustrate 
ibis  bj  an  examine. 

You  know  the  prc^erties  of  the 
magnet^  and  have  seen  tlie  use  made  of 
It  in  th4^  mariner's  compa^.  Convinced 
by  experience  of  the  invariable  fidelity 
of  his^  extraordinary  guide,  the  £u» 
wpean  sailor  launches  out  into  the 
eaqpanse  of  ocean,  and  trusting^  with*^ 
out  doubt  or  hesitation,  to  the  direc** 
tion  of  his  metallic  conductor,  ventures 
to  explore  seas  and- regions  which  were 
never  before  explored,  by  any  of  the 
liuman  race.  Here  you  see  faith  a 
principle  of  action* 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  an  Engt> 
Ush  ship  toudhtes  at  one  of  the  lately 
discovered  islands  in  the  Southern 
Oeean^  and  that  the  captain  having; 

to 
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to  gratify  the  curiosiiy  of  the  natives, 
explained  the  nature  of  the  mariner^t 
<;ompass,  makes  them  a  present  of  it 
at  his  departure. 

The  natives,  quite  proud  of  their 
acquisition,  boast  of  it  to  all  their 
neighbours,  a^  a  charm,  which  will, 
whenever  they  please,  waft  theqi  to 
the  land  of  the  strangers.  But,  while 
they  thus  boast,  they  never  attempt 
to  use  the  precious  gift*  Their  belief 
in  its  fidelity  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  conquer  their  apprehensions.  They 
dread  as  much  as  ever  the  conse^^ 
quence  of  losing  sight  of  land.  The 
compass  is  therefore  to  them  of  no 
use:  it  is  a  mere  nominal  benefit, 
lending  only  to  increase  their  pride 
and  self-importance*  It  is,  in  shorty 
to  them  just  what  Christian  faith  is 
to  niunbers  who  call  themselves  Chrisr 
tians — it  makes  no  sort  of  alteration 
in  their  conduct. 

Nothing 


"  Koti»ng  can  be  mme  clear,  <3iaii 
tleat  our  belief^  the  faith  by  i^diieh  we 
«fie  to  be  saved,  is  not  a  passive  but 
an  active  principle.  It  includes  the 
oiercise  of  all  the  best  affections  of 
the  heart,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
imderstanding.  Our  love  to  Ood,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  our  faith,  is 
not  only  to  be  sincere,  but  energetic 
**  Hiou  shalt  love  the  Lwd  thy  God 
**  with  all  thy  hearty  and  with  all  thy 
^^  nmdy  and  with  all  thy  strength^* 
The  love  of  our  fdlow-creatures  (the 
toievolent  principle)  is  to  be  exerted 
with  similar  activity.  "  Thou  shalt 
•*  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
Hiese  two  commandments,  which  com- 
prise the  sum  of  all  moral  and  religious 
duties,  are  of  universal  authority,  and 
aibrd  to  every  individual  a  never-fail- 
ing test,  whereby  to  judge  of  his  opi- 
nions, his  habits,  and  his  conduct 
They  are  at  the  same  time  of  such  uni. 
VOL.  II.  G  versal 
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versal  application,  that  th 
considered  as  addressed  to 
human  race.  The  love  OJ 
indeed  a-  duty  incumbent  i 
creatures.  Those  to  wht 
only  known  as  the  worli 
owed  him  gratitude  for  the 
existence}  and  from  tho» 
had  favoured  with  the  bu] 
of  a  particular  revelation 
been  instructed  by  his  pr 
lived  in  the  actual  enjoyme 
fits  which  he  had  promised; 
he  had  specified,  a  still  gn 
oi'  gratitude  was  due.  B 
and  reverence,  and  gratitu 
in  proportion  to  the  benel 
to  love  the  Lokd  oub  G 
our  heart,  and  mind,  ai 
must  be  the  inevitable  < 
of  our  belief  in  the  pron 
GospeL 
The  more  carefully  we 
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nature  of  the  additional  light  throwii 
tqK>n  the  Divine  government  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christy  the  more 
completely  shall  we  be  convinced  of 
our  superior  obligations.  It  is  not  ia 
su€^  a  rapid  sketch  as  the  present  that 
these  can  be  properly  unfolded,  nor  is 
my  feeble  hand  equal  to  the  momentous 
task.  May  the  bare  mention  of  a  few 
particulars  be  sufficient  to  awaken  re* 
flection,  and  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  debt  of  gratis 
tude  to  the  God  of  our  salvation ! 

It  has,  in  the  first  place,  given  us 
such  an  assurance  of  the  evil  nature 
of  sin,  and  of  the  punishment  to  which 
it  necessarily  leads,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  God  to  punish,  as  affords 
clearer  views  of  the  infinite  justice 
and  infinite  mercy  'of  the  Supreme 
Being,  than  were  ever  before  displayed 
to  the  humai4  race.  Another^  and  to 
us  a  most  important  truth,  has  been  by 

G  2  the 
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tbt  ootning  of  Jesus  Chrl 
ia  the  aswrance  it  kas  giv€ 
•tteacy  of  repentance. 

WfaSe  external  ordim 
given  as  the  test  of  obed 
fienoe  was  required  to  ' 
But  the  test  of  obedioice 
changed,'  no  longer  oonsif 
mere  etwervanee  of  outwa; 
Aies,  but  in  th&invaid  pur 
sinnng  righteousness  of  thf 
goodness  of  God,  in  compaE 
infirmities,  has  thrown  ope: 
of  roercy  to  the  peniten 
This  is  a  source  of  grai 
blown  b^ore.  How  mud 
mented  by  the  assurance 
beii^  given  by  Him  in  whi 
ijeve  as  ^e  mediator  betwee 
man !  by  Him  •'  who  ever 
**  make  intercession  for  us,' 
4ia8  strfemidy  declared  ttpt 
^th  us  to  the  end  of  tbe  wi 
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Ml  that  has  been  revealed  of  th^ 
ily  Spirit  in  his  office  o£  sancdfinS 
]b  likewise  for  <mr  highest  graitif 
fe.     Can  we    look  up  with    hope 

thi»  Divine  assistance*  and  be  in* 
Mible  to  the  goodness  of  our  God? 
a  we  beseech  him  to  purify  efitf 
irts  by  the  blessedt  inftuem^e  of  Im 
ilf  Giiost,  without  experieneiHg 
di  emotions  as  must  in&llibly  lead 

ail  exercise  of  all  the  best  aflSev^ 
nft  of  the  sovi  ?  These^  had  no^ 
Bag  more  than  these  been  revealed 

OS  by  the  coming  of  the  Mesaiaii^ 
>uld  have  aftbrded  sufficient  atgo^ 
mt  for  gratitude*  and  love,  and 
ivrence,  towaids  our  Saanour  and 
or  God.  But  still  the  future  worid 
)utd  have  been  wrapt  in  darkncssL 
be  promises  given  to  the  children  of 
lael  would  have  been  aoa)mpiishe(( 
It  accomplished  in  the  anmhilation 
*  hc^>e. 

03  It 
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It  was  not  thus  that  the  Almighty 
had  ordained.  By  Jesus  Christ  nev 
and  more  gracious  prcMtnises  ware 
made  and  ratified.  By  his  mysterious 
sufferings  and  voluntary  deaths  we 
iare  assured  that  we  shall  be  saved 
from  the  power  of  death ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  death  shall  not  destroy  ouf 
souls.  By  his  resurrection  and  asc^i^ 
tion,  we  have  a  farther  assurance  of 
the  faithfidness  with  which  God  will 
perform  the  promise  of  eternal  life 
to  all  who  on  their  part  faithfully 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

■  It  would  surely  be  superfluous  to 
jpoint  out  what  strong  additional 
motives  w;e  have  for  devoting  t>ur 
heart,  and  mind,  and  strei^th,  in 
love  to  •*  him  who  thus  loved  us/' 
If  we  truly  believe,  we  cannot  fail 
to  fulfil  this  great  c(»nmandment. 
And  if  the  loy«  of  God   dwells  in 

our 
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f>ur  hearts,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
m  to  g^e  admittance  to  the  feelii^ 
of  malevolence  towards  any  of  his 
creatures. 

Our  passions  often  appear  contra* 
dictory,  because  we^  are  at  different 
times  under  the  influence  of  different 
inclinations,  and  impeUed  by  different 
desires.  But  every  good,  and  ami- 
able, and  generous  affection  that  we 
cherii^,  tends  to  incline  our  hearts 
to  exercise  affections  that  are  akin  to 
it;  while  every  selfish  and  malevolent 
passion  tends  to  render  us  still  more 
ielfish  and  malevolent.  This  we  all 
know  to  be  true  from  every  day's, 
experience.  Suppose  you  wished  to 
touch  the  heart  of  a  friend  in  favour 
of  some  very  poor  distressed  object, 
whom  you  greatly  commiserated ;  what 
moment  would  you  think  most  fk- 
vourable  for  your  purpose?  Would 
it  be  when    you  saw  this  friend  agi* 

o  4  tated 
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tated  by  resentment,  and  expressing 
aU  the  iury  of  rage  and  disappoint^ 
ment?  No:  you  would  be  too  wise 
for  this.  You  would  never  expect 
that  your  firiend»  while  under  the  in- 
iittence  of  such  passions,  would  listen 
to  youf  tale  of  pity.  You  would  wait 
for  a  more  favourable  moment :  and 
what  moment  would  appear-  to  you 
BK>re  &vo«irable,  than  that  in  which 
yoa  «aw  his  heart  ^owk«  ^th  fer- 
vent  gratitude  towards  a  benefactor^ 
from  whom  he  had  just  received  some 
'  signal  instance  of  afiection  ? 

Tluis  you  may  perceive  in  what 
manner  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
feelings  of  reverence,  and  love,  and 
gratitude  towards  God,  prepares  the 
heart  for  exercising  all  the  kind  and 
.li»6fievolent  affections  towards  man. 
There  is  throughout  the  whole  system 
ef  revelation,  nothing  incongruous. 
Ckie  pfirt  supports  and  assists  anothen 
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If  we  are  commanded  to  subdue  all 
the  malevolent  passions,  we  are  at  tjie 
same  time  taught  how  to  conquer 
them ;  and  if  we  sincerely  and  con- 
scientiously follow  the  instructions  we 
ha^e  received  from  Divine  wisdom, 
evil  passions  may  assail,  but  they  will 
never  reign  over  us. 

I  may  appeal  to  you  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul :  —  "  Remember  ye  not, 
«  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you  I 
**  told  you  these  things  ?^  "  Now 
**  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hiine^,  and 
•♦  God  even  our  Father,  whicl^hjadt 
'*  loved  us,  and  given  us  eye^lE^tfeig 
^  cons(datioii  and  good  hope  tl»?pi^ 
^  grace,  comfort  youar  hearts,  a»d  sta- 
"  Mfeh  you  in  tvery  good  wi»d  and 
'*  work  y* 

Adi^! 


<^  5 
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■^ 


LETTER  VH- 


T  HAVE,  in  my  last  letter,  represent- 
ed to  you  that  an  increase  of  love 
VkA  reverence  towards  God  nmst  en- 
toe  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
our  belief  in  the  doctrines  revealed 
by  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  likewise 
shewn  you  that  the  perpetual  exer- 
ciseof  love  and  gratitude  towards  a 
Being  of  infinite  purity  and  perfection, 
must  introduce  dispositions  highly 
favourable    towards    our    feUow-crea- 

tures% 
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tores.  I  now  proceed  to  take  a  more 
particular  view  of  the  additional  light 
thrown  upon  the  foundation  of  moral 
principle,  and  the  consequent  advan* 
tages  derived  to  virtue  from  the  in* 
structions  of  our  Saviour* 

The  chief  advantage  derived  from 
die  gift  of  reason  is,  that  it  enables 
man  to  profit  hj  experiente.  To  a 
iptoper  application  of  the  knowledge 
flccimiulated  from  this  source,  we  owe 
aQ  the  improvements  of  society,  all 
the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  and  all  the 
laws  that  govern  the  several  states  and 
idngdoms  of  the  world. 

Wherever  the  inestimable  gifl  of 
reason  had  been  most  efiectually  im- 
proved, there  virtue  was  painted  in 
the  fairest  colours,  and  vice  described 
as  most  hateful  and  injurious.  Among 
the  heathens  many  wise  men  had 
£rom  time  to  tiii(ie  arisen,  who 
gave  excellent   instructions  ccmcem- 

G  6  ing 
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kig  the  advantages  resoltiag  iran 
a  striict  adherence  fo  tittt}^  integfityi 
and  justice;  add  iKHho,  with  great 
forot  of  reasoning,  warned  men  of 
tte '  Consequences  of  giving  tfaem^ 
selves  up  to  their  sel&h  and  wicked 
passions. 

Now  all  that  these  wise  men  had  bj 
the  nse  of  the  reason  given  fircmi  God 
ditfoovered  of  moral  tnitih^  was  by 
Jesus  Christ  strengthened  and  cont 
ftumed.  *  In  what  he  added  to.  their 
discoveries,  he  did  not  oppose,  biit 
assist  the  light  of  reason,  and  enabled 
it  to  shine  farther  and  bri^liter  than 
it  had  ever  done  before. 

The  heathen  philosophers  may  be 
compared  to  men  who  laboured  to 
remove  a  mass  of  iron  ore  from  a 
bed  of  magnet.  In  vain  did  they 
ex^rt  their  strength  against  the  power 
of  attraction.  It  proved  too  potent 
fw  their  feeble  efforts  to  overcome. 

It 
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it  requifed  knowlcfdge  -vfbich  thfj^ 
fattd  not  to  perceive  the  cmise,  mA 
•kill  beyond  what  they  poeMssed^  to 
nmove  it. 

:  Happiness — the  object  of  all  hearts^ 
or,  to  carry  on  the  metaphor,  the  vm* 
versal  magnet — ^was,  by  the  doctrines 
of  our  Sariour,  elevated  to  its  tmt 
Ittd  proper  situation.  <<  Where  yem^ 
**  tf^usure  is^  there  will  yonr  h^SM 
•*  be  also.*' 

■  The  assurance  which  he  brought  of 
ttMt  haj^piness  to  which  he  thus  ^ 
lected  us,  shook  to  the  fouiidatioif 
tlM^  strong  holds  cf  pride  and  selftrfii^ 
ness,  which  are  bound  l^  bonds 
stronger  tiian  those  of  iron  to  the 
present  world.  These  he,  in  the 
ki^uage  of  Scripture,  *^  broke  asun* 
^  der,  like  a  potter's  vessel."  Through 
fiuith  in  his  promises  the  present  world 
must  even  so  far  lose  its  influence  over 
<mr  hearts  as^  to  prevent  us^  frotn  par-' 

chasing 
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duHdng  amy  of  the  gradficatioiis  it 
iflfordst  At  the  risk  of  losing  the  in^* 
finitely  greater  happiness  to  whidi 
we  aspire,  and  which,  if  we  depend 
on  him,  we  shall  without  doubt  ob- 
tatn« 

Thus  you  perceive  what  great  adf 
irantages  the  Christian  moralist  has 
0ver  the  heathen.  For  though  virtue 
does  often  promote,  nay,  does  gwe^ 
rally  promote  the  happiness  of  its 
votaries  in  this  world»  it  doea  not 
gtw(af$  do  so,  but  in  many  instances 
fuite  the  reverse;  and  there  are  by 
whom  this  may  be  read,  and  whose 
consciences  will  bear  witness  that  I 
speak  irom  my  own  knowledge  o£  this 
fact. 

A  heathen  philosopher  would  tell 
us,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  and 
that  the  consciousness  of  havii^^ 
through  pure  and  generous  motives 
undertaken  a  generous  and  noble  ac« 

tion. 
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tkm,  ou^t  to  console  us  for  aU  the 
misery  with  which,  through  the  base* 
ness  Or  ingratitude  of  others^  it  may 
have  been  repaid.  Christianity  sets 
this  in  a  still  clearer  light.  It  teaches, 
that  the  state  of  probation  in  which 
we  are  placed,  is  not  only  a  trial  of 
virtue,  but  of  faith;  and  that  the 
Biortifications  which  we  at  any  time^ 
iieet  in  the  performance  of  our  duly, 
may  be  converted  by  God  into  essei^ 
tial  benefits  to  ourselves  and  othersn 
The  use  which  it  teaches  us  to  make 
«f  the  disappointments  we  thus  rcr 
eeive,  is  in  its  nature  very  superior 
to  that  which  the  heathen  morality 
above  alluded  to  inculcates.  It  does 
not  permit  us  to  delude  ourselvest 
with  vain  ideas  of  our  oihi  superior 
mtue,  but  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for.  the  grace  that  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  bestow  upon  us;  and,  while  we 
teaign  to  him  the  completiour  of  the 

event. 
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events  in  which  we  msy  have  been 
dbappoiiitedt  zealously  to  watch  over 
our  own  hearts^  lert  th^re  should 
have  sprung,  from  the  imposition  we 
have  encountered,  any  malignant  pa»» 
flkniy  any  root  cf  bitterness.  By  sudi 
an  anxious  inquiry  into  the  motivcv 
aad  consequences  of  our  actionals  an 
cikctual  check  is  given  to  our  pride, 
without  abating  any  thii^  of  our  zeal 
M  promote  the  interests  of  othetai. 
Thus  injuries  are  converted  into  be^ 
nefits,  and  our  enemies  become  our 
idstructors  in  righteousness.  And 
here  you  will  observe  how  £aiA  asskftl 
us  to  obey  the  commandment,  and 
how  our  obedience  tends  to  augment 
our  faith. 

There  is  no  precept  in  theGos^ 
so  much  insisted  upon   and  so  fre*-^ 
quently  repeated  as  the  duty  of  for- 
giveness.      It    is    delivered   with     a 
^rictness  and  precidon  which  puts  k 

II  out 
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Wit  of  the  power  of  dulness  to  mis* 
take,  or  of  sophistry  to  elude.  We 
imist  forgive,  if  we  hope  to  be  for- 
given. And  that  our  own  hearts  may 
not  deceive  us,  we  must  for^ve^  not 
in  words  only,  but  evince  our  since- 
rity by  our  deeds.  We  are  not  only 
^  to  bless  those  that  curse  us,  but  to 
^  do  good  to  those  who  hate  uSy  and  to 
*^  P^oy  for  those  who  despite/iUh/  use 
*^  m  and  persecute  us.*^ 

Our  Saviour  was  not  the  first  who 
enforced    this    duty    of  forgiveness. 

it  was,  with  certain  restrictions  and 

« 

esceptionsy  recommended  by  many 
of  the  heathen  moralists.  It  is  sp<K 
ken  of  by  Solomon  as  a  proof  c^ 
wisdom :  ^^  The  discretion  of  a  wise 
man  deferreth  his  anger  ;^  and  it  is 
his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgress 
^*  aion*."     "If  thine  enemy  be  hun- 
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^  gi>''  njs  he  aboy  in  another  place» 
^  give  him  bread  to  eat;  if  he  be 
^*  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink: 
^  for  thus  shalt  thou  heap  coah  of 
^  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord 
^  shall  reward  thee*/*  The  same  cha- 
rity is  not  only  recommended  by  our 
Messed  Lord,  but  enjoined  as  a  cond^ 
tion  of  our  own  salvation ;  and  not 
only  the  action  but  the  motive  must 
be  pure.  Occa»ons  may  occur,  when, 
by  doing  good  to  those  who  have 
injured  us,  we  may  in  the  hi^iest 
degree  gratify  our  own  pride,  and  in- 
flict upon  our  enemy  the  severest  nuir- 
tification.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  We  are  to  do  good, 
hoping  for  noMng  agam^  having  no 
selfish  view,  no  vain-glorious  aim,  but 
from  motives  of  pure  benevolence. 
Where  the  principles  of  Christianity 

♦  Pro?.  XXV.  a  1, 22. 
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have  never  touched  the  heart,  this 
may  appear  extremely  difficult;  but 
let  us  see  whether  to  those  who  have 
truly  embraced  these  principles,  it 
be  really  so  difficult  as  it  at  first  ap- 
jpears. 

.  If  we  exercise  ourselves  to  have 
ccmsciences  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  man^  by  whom  are 
,  we  likely  to  be  injured  ?  We  may, 
in  the  first  place,  make  enemies  of 
tlK>se  who  mistake  our  characters.  But 
though  their  false  judgment  concemr 
ing  us  may  lessen  our  opinion  of 
their  penetration,  it  ought  not  t& 
dietract  from  our  esteem.  What  pro- 
ceeds from  mistake^  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  to  forgive,  even  upcm 
worldly  principles.  How  much  less, 
when  we  consider  the  p^sons  by 
whom  we  have  been  thus  offended,  as 
beings  with  whom  we  have  to  live 
in  cordial  amity  throughout  the  ages 

of 
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of  eternity;  as  bemgs  bdoved  of 
Hiiiiy  to  whom  all  the  heirs  of  im^ 
mortaUly  are  alike  indebted.  If  our 
hearts  are  fixed  on  the  promises  of 
tlie  Gospdy  all  the  kiqiortance  which 
pride  is  2^t  to  give  to  trifles  of  bso* 
mentarjr  dnraticm  will  be  at  an  end. 
Who  would  distress  thems^vea  about 
a  mntake,  which  they  were  '  certaiil 
would  in  a  few  fleeting  mkiBtes  be 
dearedup?  And  are  we  not  ceftak^ 
that  the  time  approaches  when  wt 
ahdl  be  seen  ae  we  reaHy  are? 
^  When  our  Faither,  who  seeth  m 
"^  secret,  shaU  rewajrd us opei^j  »d 
^  when  that  whidi  we  have  i^keii 
^  secretly,  and  in  the  ear  in  closet^ 
**  shall  be  proclaimed''  to  the  congre- 
gated universe  ? 

If  we  have  been  injured,  not 
through  mistake,  but  wilfid  n^ice;^ 
the  persons  capable  of  such  depravity 
2M^,    b^ond '  idl    other   objects,    de^ 

serving 
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MTving  of  our  pity.     It  is  our  duty 
to  defend  ourselves  and  others  against 
them  :  but  in  every  such  instance  the 
heart    of    a    sincere   Christian .  will 
breathe  the  same  sentiments  as  were 
littered    by  Him,    who  with  no  less 
truth    than    benevol^ice    exclaimed^ 
V  Father,   forgive  them,    they  know 
<*.  not  what  they  do  !'*    They  indeed 
kmnw  not  what  they  do,  who  give  way 
to  the  dictates  of  their  passions,  and 
rush  blindfold  on  their  own  destruc* 
taon  i  And  can  those  who  observe  and 
are  convinced  of  this,  retain  resentment 
a^nst  beings  who  act  under  the  im^ 
pulse  of  such  infatuation?    Oh,  no! 
When  we  look  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences of  such  actions,  we  think  no 
longer  of  ourselves,  we  only  consider 
how  it  may  be  possible  to  save,  how 
it  may  be  practicable  to  warn,  them 
of  their  danger. 

Let  us    suppose,   that  as  we  are 

walking 
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our  progress,  by  removing  those  ob- 
stacles wh;ch  would  have  proved  too 
difficult  for  us  to  surmount. 

The  tendency  which  all  the  pre- 
cepts  of  Christianity  aire  observed  to 
have  towards  increasing  the  benevo- 
lent affections,  has  obtained  for  them 
some  degree  of  respect,  even  from 
those  who  hold  its  doctrines  in  con- 
tempt* The  proud  do  not  like  pride 
in  others;  the  hard-hearted  do  not 
wish  to  be  in  their  turn  treated  witli 
cruelty.  Those  who  are  false,  deceit- 
ful, and  unjust,  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  benefit  which  they  derive  from 
truth,  sincerity,  and  justice,  in  those 
with  whom  they  deal  ;  and  thus, 
though  the  wicked  naturally  abhor 
the  righteous,  they  are  often  forced 
to  pay  an  involuntary  tribute  to  their 
virtues. 

Let  us,  however,  observe,  that  the 
virtues  which  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  worldly-minded,  are  not 
always  those  in  wliich  they  are  them* 
selves  most  deficient.  There  is  no- 
thing more  common  than  to  hear 
people  extolling  certain  virtues  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  putting  all 
their  trust  and  confidence  in  the  per- 
formance of  one  class  of  duties,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  *^  These 
"ought  ye  to  have  done,*'  said  our 
Lord,  "  and  not  to  leave  the  others 
"  undone/'  Sp  much  pains  did  he 
take  to  guard  us  against  this  fatal 
snare,  that  no  one  can  read  his  dis- 
courses with  attention,  and  jiot  be 
convinced  that  partial  obedience,  has 
no  right  to  the  promises  pf  the 
Gospel. 

In  the  formation  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, this  is  a  point  of  top  much 
importance  to  be  passed  slightly  over* 
The  analogy  between  the  revelation 
given  by  Moses,  and  that  dispensed 

vox.  11.  H  by 
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by  Jesus  Christ,    may  enable   us  to 
ei^lain  it. 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  as 
the  reward  promised  by  Moses  con- 
sisted in  objects  of  sense,  external 
ordinances  were  appointed  as  the  test 
of  obedience.  The  first  thing  com- 
manded w^as  to  put  away  all  false 
gods  from  among  them;  to  destroy 
all  the  idols  which  they  had  foolishly 
worshipped;  and  to  serve  the  Lord 
their  God,  and  none  other  God  but 
him. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  that  afler  re- 
ceiving this  commandment  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  said  one  to  another, 

<  Well,  we  must  shew  some  sort   of 

*  obedience  to    this   commandment ; 

*  we    must    sacrifice    some    of    our 

*  idols,  or   we  shall  lose  all   chance 

*  of  getting  to  this  land  of  promise. 

<  But  we    need    not  surely  destroy 

*  them  all  !'* 

<«  I,"  says 
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«  I/'  says  one,  <*  will  cheerfully 
**  part  with  my  idols  of  silver;  but  I 
*«  shall  keep  my  little  idol  of  gold 
**  in  the  sanctuary  which  I  have 
**  chosen.**  "  And  for  my  share,**  says 
another,  "  I  care  not  for  my  golden 
"  images,  but  I  have  a  certain  idol 
"  of  silver,  which  I  would  not  part 
"  with  for  the  world.  That  I  must  at 
"  all  events  retain.** 

Can  we  imagine  that  such  a  par- 
tial  obedience  as  this  would  have 
obtained  the  promise?  Let  us  then 
taiake  the  application  to  ourselves. 

By  our  Saviour  a  promise  is  given, 
which,  though  in  its  nature  spiritual, 
is  made  in  terms  no  less  explicit  than 
that  published  by  Moses.  In  order 
to  obtain  it,  we  are  to  put  away 
every  object,  the  love  of  which  is  in- 

• 

compatible  with  the  supreme  love 
due  to  God,  and  inconsistent  with 
that    unqualified   benevolence    which 

Ha  is 
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18  due  to  our  fellow-creatures.  In- 
stead of  the  idols  of  gold  and  of  sfl- 
ver,  we  are  commanded  by  the  Son 
of  Grod  to  destroy  the  power  of  each 
selfish,  sensual,  or  Vindictive  passion, 
which  has  obtained  an  ascendancy  in 
our  breasts.  We  are  not  only  to  de- 
stroy them,  but  to  cultivate  the 
affections  that  are  most  opposite  to 
them ;  endeavouring  to  follow  in  all 
things  the  perfect  example  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

•  No  one  can  study  the  Gospel,  and 
say^  that  we  have  there  any  autho- 
rity for  hoping  that  less  than  this 
will  in  anywise  entitle  us  to  the  re- 
ward. Though,  in  mercy  to  our  in- 
firmities, our  sincere  endeavours  are, 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
accepted,  in  lieu  of  that  perfect  obe- 
dience of  which  he  was  the  pattern, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
put  any  confidence  in  endeavours  that 

are 
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»re  only  partial.  We  must^  in  all 
things,  aim  to  "be  perfect,  even  as 
"  he  is  perfect/' 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  our  own 
weakness,  this  seems  to  us  a  hard 
saying,  and  we  are  wiUing  to  fly  to 
any  subterfuge  by  which  we  can  eLe 
its  strictness.  Let  us,  however,  not 
give  way  to  despair.  God  does  not 
require  above  what  we  are  able  to 
perform;  nor  does  he  leave  us  with- 
out assistance.  As  he  spake  by  his 
servant  Moses,  so  he  still  speaks  to 
those  who  have  turned  their  faces  to 
go  towards  the  promised  land.  <<  Be 
strong,  and  of  a  good  courage ;  fear 
not,  nor  be  afraid,  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  it  is  he  that  doth  go  with 
thee }  he  will  not  fail  thee  nor  for* 
sake  thee.'* 
The  nature  of  that  assistance  which 
b  afforded  by  the  institutions  of  the 
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Gospel,  shaU  form  the  subject  of  my 
next  epistle.  My  strength  and  spirits 
are  at  present  too  much  exhaustlbd  to 
proceed. 

Adieu ! 
Feb.  i8i  1806. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


T  HAVE  no  doubt  that  you,  my 
dear  and  amiable  pupil,  will  find  the 
part  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  extremely  inte- 
resting. It  indeed  comes  home  to 
every ,  heart ;  since  we  may  assure  our- 
selves, that  the  assistance  which  God 
has  offered  will,  if  accepted,  prove 
effectual  in  promoting  our  eternal 
happiness,  and  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
jected without  endangering  our  own 

souls. 
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The  assistance  of  God's  holy  spirit 
18  so  explicitly  idedared  in  every  page 
of  the  Gospel  as  one  of  the  blessings 
purchased  for  us  by  our  Saviour's 
death,  that  it  has  been  established  as 
a  leading  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
&ith.  By  persons  of  warm  imagina- 
tkm  and  weak  judgment  it  has  indeed 
been  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood ;  but  the  truths  of  Scripture  are 
not  to  be  brought  into  question  be^ 
cause  they  have  been  perverted  by 
the  fimcies  of  visionaries  and  enthu- 
siasts. If  we  have  any  faith  in  the 
promises  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  we 
must  believe  that  this  assistance 
from  God  will  be  given  to  all  who 
piously  and  sincerely  use  the  ap- 
pointed means,  and  for  the  appointed 
purposes. 

The  purposes  for  which  it  is  ap- 
pointed, are,  in  difierent  passages  of 
Scripture,  particularly  specified.  They 

are 
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are  these.  To  increase  our  faiths  to 
rectify  our  volls,  to  elevate  our  afiec- 
tionSy  and  to  purify  our  hearts.  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  declared  to 
be  "love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance.'*  These  are  the 
virtues  which  were  exemplified  in  Him 
who  "  had  not  the  spirit  given  by  mea^ 
"  sure  unto  him.*'  They  are  the  vir- 
tues which  he  requires;  but  not  the 
virtues  which  without  the  aid  of  Divine 
grace  are  practicable. 

Each  and  all  of  those  I  have  enu- 
merated are  opposed  by  the  pride  of 
the  human  heart.  They  are  likewise 
opposed  by  selfishness :  and  to  over- 
come both  pride  and  selfishness,  is  a 
task  which  we  cannot  of  ourselves 
perform.  We  must,  however,  do  our 
part ;  and  the  first  step  towards  it,  is 
to  be  sensible  of  our  own  weakness* 
If  we  are  truly  sensible  that  we  stand  j 
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in  need  of  Divine  aid,  we  shall  be 
earnest  in  our  endeavours  to  obtain 
it :  and  this  we  are  expressly  told  is 
all  that  is  requisite. 
.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  this 
earnestness  is  sincere?  We  are  to 
judge  of  our  sincerity  in  this,  by  the 
same  rules  that  we  judge  of  it  upon 
other  occasions.  We  all  know,  that 
when  we  have  truly  set  our  hearts  upon 
obtaining  any  object  which  appears 
desirable  to  our  imaginations,  or  which 
we  think  will  materially  contribute 
to  our  felicity,  we  spare  neither 
pains  nor  trouble;  that  it  dwells 
upon  our  thoughts,  and  excites  us  to 
active  and  unwearied  exertion.  Now 
if  we  are  as  much  in  earnest  to  con- 
quer every  malignant  passion,  and  to 
bring  all  the  desires  and  affections* 
of  our  heart  into  subjection  to  the 
will  of  God,  we  shaU  seek  his  as- 
nistance  with  no    less    anxiety    than 

we 
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we  bestow  on  the  trifling  concemt 
of  life. 

Whether  we  have  or  have  not  this 
sincere  and  hearty  desire  for  Divine 
aid  ought  then  to  be  the  first,  as  it 
is  the  most  important,  question  we 
can  put  ^to  our  own  hearts.  If  this 
desire  be  kindled  in  our  souls,  we 
shall  sedulously  employ  whatever 
means  God  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
object.  Some  of  these  are  general, 
to  be  applied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in.  which  the  individual 
is  placed ;  other  means  of  grace  sire 
special,  and  resorted  to  by  all  who  do 
not  wilfully  reject  the  offers  of  sal- 
vation. , 

Of  those  which  are  general,  we 
must  reckon  the  careful  and  anxious 
improvement  of  every  talent  en- 
trusited  to  us ;  external  or  intellectual, 
adventitious  or  inherent.    Time,  for- 
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tune.  Influence,  the  gifts  of  the  un* 
derstanding,  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  heart,  are  talents  for  which  we 
are  to  be  responsible;  and  as  it  has 
pleased  the  goodness  of  God  to  grant 
a  promise  of  blessing  upon  the  proper 
use  of  every  talent,  the  conscientious 
employment  of  them  becomes  a  means 
of  grace,  and  enables  us  to  look  up 
with  humble  confidence  for  the  assist* 
ance  of  our  God. 

Whatever  tends  to  cherish  the 
amiable  and  benevolent  affections 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
grace.  Every  innocent  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  will,  if  viewed  in  this 
light,  be  doubly  gratifying  ;  as,  while 
it  unbends  the  mind,  and  gives  elas- 
ticity to  the  spirits,  it  will  excite 
emotions  of  thankfulness,  which  al- 
ways afibrd  a  delightful  exercise  to 
the  heart. 

Far  from  us  be  the  gloomy  bigotry 

which 
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which  casts  &  thick  cloud  over  thd 
sunshine  of  life,  and  represents  the 
God  of  Mercies  as  a  tjnrant  delight- 
ing in  human  misery.  Let  us  consi- 
der him  as  the  parent  who  wills  our 
happiness  and  rejoices  in  our  felicity ; 
and  who,  to  secure  us  from  the  fatal 
mistakes  to  which  our  own  ignorance 
would  expose  us,  has  kindly  warned 
us  against  indulging  in  any  pleasure 
that  is  not  the  acknowledged  gift  of 
his  unbounded  love.  This  is  the  test 
of  lawful  enjoyment  •.  whatever  can 
be  enjoyed  with  innocence,  ought  to 
be  enjoyed  with  thankfulness.  By 
keeping  this  steadily  in  view,  the 
blessings  of  life  will  be  converted  into 
means  of  grace  ;  and  every  circum- 
stance in  our  lot,  prosperous  and 
adverse,  be  rendered  equally  instru- 
mental in  forwarding  the  work  of 
our  salvation. 
Prayer,  and  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism 
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tism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
are  denominated  special  means  of 
grace,  will  upon  examination  be  found 
so  admirably  adapted  to  render  us 
the  assistance  of  which  we  stand  so 
much  in  need,  as  to  bear  evident  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  wisdom  of  Him 
by  whom  they  were  appointed.  Prayer, 
as  a  natural  acknowledgment  of  hu* 
man  weakness,  was  practised  by  people 
of  all  religions  ;  but  it  was  by  Jesus 
Christ  that  its  nature  and  object  were 
defined ;  and  it  is  only  as  his  direc- 
tions are  attended  to  that  it  will  be 
found  a  means  of  grace. 

Prayer,  as  taught  by  human  wisdom, 
is  either  the  result  of  superstitious 
dread,  or  the  effusion  of  some  present 
passion,  and  can  in  neither  instance 
tend  to  purify  the  heart.  By  human 
wisdom,  addresses  to  the  Deity  have 
always  been  framed  to  suit  some  par- 
ticular occasion  or  circumstances  ;  but 
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the  prayer  taught  by  Jesus  is  suited  to 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  all 
mankind.  This  is,  indeed,  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  all  the  institutions 
of  the  GospeL 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
it  has  so  happened,  that  the  ever- 
fluctuating  tide  of  time  has,  in  all 
societies,  gradually  effected  such 
changes,  as  to  render  the  laws  and 
rules  that  were  necessary  and  proper 
at  one  period,  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper at  another.  Ceremonies  that 
have,  at  the  time  of  their  institution, 
appeared  the  perfection  of  wisdom, 
seem  in  after-times  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  But  though  human  wisdom 
must  have  discovered  this,  human 
pride  has  ever  interposed  to  prevent 
any  use  froni  being  made  of  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  consequently  all  laws 
and  ordinances  promulged  by  human 
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authority  have  been  issued  as  if  they 
were  to  be  in  force  for  ever. 

The  law  of  Moses,  instituted  by  Grod 
for  a  particular  purpose,  was  declared 
to  be  only  for  a  season,  and  as  in- 
troductory to  that  law  of  holiness 
which  was  to  be  everlastingly  bind- 
ing. By  our  Saviour  that  law  of 
holiness  was  published ;  and  as  it  ivas 
intended,  so  it  was  adapted  for  every 
age  and  every  nation.  Calculated 
to  endure  while  the  sun  shall 
hold  his  place  in  the  firmament, 
while  the  planets  of  our  system  shall 
continue  to  run  their  course  around 
his  radiant  orb,  **  Heaven  and  earth 
"  shall  pass  away,  but  his  words 
"  shall  never  pass  away/*  By  no  re- 
volutions of  time  can  they  be  made 
obsolete,  by  no  changes  in  the  state 
of  society  can  they  be  rendered  use- 
less. While  man  continues  what  he 
is,  a  being  compounded  of  soul  and 

body, 
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body,  having  appetites  and  passions, 
intellect  and  affections  capable  of  being 
called  forth  by  their  proper  objects, 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  effectual. 

Such  of  the  precepts  of  human 
wisdom  as  do  not  in  process  of  time 
become  useless,  are,  whenever  they 
descend  to  particulars,  circumscribed 
in  their  use ;  for  they  are  adapted  to 
the  condition  either  of  the  rich  or  of 
the  poor,  of  the  yoimg  or  of  the  old. 
It  is  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
alone  that  speak  to  every  heart*  In 
prosperity  and  in  adversity,  in  grief 
and  in  joy,  in  youth  and  in  age,  they 
are  still  found  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent  situation  and  circumstances;  a 
certain  proof  that  they  are  founded 
,upon  such  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man,  as  could  only  be  obtained  by 
Him  who  made  him* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  this 
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wa&  then  Ae  fashion.  They  who 
sought  popularity  prayed}  but  they 
prayed  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men ! 
"  Verily,  verily/*  said  our  blessed 
Lord,  "  they  have  their  reward  !'* 
Their  reward  they  certainly  luuL 
They  desired  popularity,  and  they 
obtained  it ;  but  it  became  a  ooare  for 
their  souls! 

Our  Saviour,  whose  doctrines  are 
not  only  directed  against  all  actual 
transgression,  but  against  all  those 
corruptions  of  the  heart  which  are 
the  sources  of  self-deception,  as  well 
as  of  hypocrisy,  while  he  pointed  out 
the  abuse  of  prayer,  described  in 
most  expKcit  terms  its  advantages. 
<<  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 
**  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and 
«  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For 
••  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ; 
<<  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth;  and 
<<  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be 
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•*  opened.  For  what  man  is  there  of 
**  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread  will 
«*  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he  ask 
"  a  fish  will  he  give  him  a  serpent? 
••  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
"  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how 
"  much  more  shall  your  Father  which 
••  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
**  them  which  ask  him!  Therefarey^ 
(observe,  I  pray  you,  the  force  of 
this  connecting  adverb,  as  it  evident- 
ly implies,  that  on  no  other  terms 
can  we  expect  our  prayers  to  be 
heard,)  "  Therefore^  all  things 
"  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
"  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
"  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
"  prophets." 

The  difficulty  of  acting  thus  is  de- 
noted in  the  passage  immediately 
following,  where  this  line  of  conduct 
is  described,  metaphorically,  as  the 
path  which  leads  to  life,  **  strait  and 
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«*  narrow  ;*'  in  opposition  to  that  pride 
and  uncharitableness»  described  as  the 
wide  gate  and  broad  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction. 

Pride  and  selfishness  are  represented 
throughout  the  Scriptures  as  the  great 
enemies  of  our  salvation :  humility 
and  benevolence  as  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  a  true  and  lively  faith.  All 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  offer 
us  assistance  in  combating  the  for- 
mer, and  tend  to  implant  and  cherish 
the  latter  in  our  hearts.  Prayer  had 
by  the  Pharisees  been  so  far  perverted, 
as  to  have  become  a  mean  of  aug- 
menting the  spirit  of  pride  and  self- 
importance.  It  was  by  Jesus  Christ 
erected  into  a  barrier  against  the  in- 
croachment  of  each  sinful  passion; 
and  by  its  operation  in  purifying  the 
affections,  to  render  us  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

The  direct  instructions  which   our 

I  Saviour 
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Saviour  ha,  given  u,  u^on  tim  sub- 

ject,  must  surely  be  deemed  worthy 
of  serious  attention  by  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  him.  With  tlie 
form  of  words  in  which  he  instructed 
us  to  pray,  we  are  all  familiar ;  but 
perhaps  that  very  circumstance  may 
sometimes  prevent  their  making  a  due 
impression  upon  the  mind.  Let  us 
examine  this  divine  composition,  and 
we  shall  be  sensible  that  every  petition 
it  contains  is  in  such  perfect  unison 
with  all  he  taught,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  his  doc- 
trines ;  calculated  to  impress  them 
upon  our  hearts,  and  to  call  us  to  a 
perpetual  remembrance  of  the  spirit 
which  they  inculcated. 

When  we  contemplate  the  works  of 
God,  and  behold  such  astonishing 
proofs  of  power  and  greatness,  we 
are  apt  to  shrink  in  dismay  on  re- 
collecting our  own  t  comparative  in- 
significance, 
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significance,  and  to  say  with  the 
Psahnist,  **  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
^<  thou  art  mindful  of  him ;  or  the 
"  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
"  him  !'• 

By  our  Saviour  we  are  taught  to 
look  to  the  Eternal  Governor  of  the 
universe  with  other  sensations  than 
those  of  doubt  or  terror ;  encouraged 
to  address  ourselves  to  him,  not  as 
to  a  sovereign  removed  from  us  by 
tlie  awful  state  of  inapproachable 
majesty,  but  as  a  father ;  an  appel- 
lation so  endearing,  so  connected 
with  the  ideas  of  love  and  confi- 
dence, as  to  speak  peace  to  the  trem- 
bling heart,  and  tranquillize  the  timid 
soul. 

In  addressing  him  as  Our  Father^ 
we  are  reminded  of  our  fraternal  con- 
nection with  the  whol^  human  race. 
We  are  reminded  that  our  situation 
in  sopiety  pi^kes  no  difference  in  his 

sight. 
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sight,  Jbut  that  "  as  a  father  pityeth  his 
♦*  children,  so  God  pityeth  all  who  love 
him."  Experience  assures  us  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  such  reflections 
often  forced  upon  us,  in  order  to 
check  those  passions,  which  the  too 
great  value  we  place  upon  the  thing* 
of  this  world  has  ^  perpetual  tendency 
to  enflame. , 

TRiose  who  are  doomed  to  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  dependance,  or  to 
drink  of  the  cold  cup  of  poverty,  find 
it  diflScult  to  look  with  a  benevolent 
eye  on  the  possessors  of  wealth.  They 
feel  indignant  at  the  pride  which  they 
deem  inseparable  from  riches,  without 
reflecting  that  it  is  from  pride  their 
indignation  springs  .* 

The 

*  As    an    illustration    of    tJiis    truth,    many 

apt  quotations  might  be  given  from  the  works 

of  the  sages  of  antiquity  and  the   moralists  of 

our  own   times..     The  consciousness  of   mental 
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The  distinctions  of  society  are  not 
only  essential  in  a  political^  but  ne* 
cessary  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as 
means  of  exercising  and  proving  our 
virtue.  Whatever  tendency  they  may- 
have 


stiperkNrity  especially  makes  it  difficult  to  bear 
v^ith  patience  **  the  proud  man's  contumely/' 
nor  is  it  possible  to  forbear  sympathising  in  the 
feelings  that  are  thus  excited.  Who  can  peruse 
the  indignant  effusions  of  the  Scottish  peasant 
Bums>  without  giving  way  for  the  moment  to  a 
sense  of  injustice  i  How  deeply  must  he  have 
felt  when  he  thus  expressed  himself ! 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust !    • 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly  smothering  snows  ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shews 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven-illumin'd  man  on  brother  man  be« 
stows  I 

Even  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale, 

Tru^>  weeping,  tells  t)ie  mournful  tale, 

K[ow 
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have  to  inspire  the  feelings  of  selfish^ 
ness  or  malevolence,  and  that  liiey 
have  such  tendency  cannot  be  dis« 
puted,  the  spirit  of  devotion  provides 
a  remedy  for  the  eviL  Inspired  by 
it,  the  owner  of  the  rich  6,,omain, 
and  the  rustic  hind  who  labours  it, 
meet  with  feehngs  of  mutual  bemg« 
nity  before  the  throne  of  grace,  and  look 
up  with  equal  trust  and  confidence 
to  that  Heavenly  Father,  to  whose! 
parental  care  they  are  alike  indebted  ;  . 
on  whose  parental  bounty  they  aEke 
depend.     Raising  their  hearts  to  Hea- 


How  pamperM  Luxury,  FlattVy  by  her  side, 
(The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear,) 
Wit|^  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  widei 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind 
A  creature  of  another  kind  ;  , 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefined. 
Placed  for   hei^  lordly  use   thus  far,    thus  vile 
below! 
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ven,  the  seat  of  his  abode,  and  the^ 
scene  of  their  future  destination^  they 
anticipate  the  hour  when  the  tran<« 
sient  distinctions  which  separate  them 
shall  be  annihilated,  and  upon  the 
altar  of  grace  sacrifice  all  the  unhal- 
lowed passions  which  these  distinc- 
tions might   have  inflamed. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  separation  oc- 
casioned by  external  circumstances, 
that  this  address,  if  made  with  be-, 
coming  seriousness,  will  remove :  it 
will  alleviate  the  spirit  of  prejudice,^ 
and  open  our  hearts  to  candour  an^ 
charity.  In  addressing  God  as  ovr 
Father,  we  cannot  presume  to  circum- 
scribe the  comprehensive  term^  so  as 
only  to  apply  it  in  our  minds  to  those 
wlio  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  or  who 
are  connected  to  us  by  the  bonds  of 
amity  or  friendship.  No.  Our  Father 
)8  likewise  the  father  of  those  who 
ppose  us  \  of  those  who  thinl;  ill  of 
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usy  and  who  are  prejudiced  against  us. 
In  repeating  these  words  we  pray  for 
them  Bs  for  ourselves.  We  entreat 
for  them  an  equal  degree  of  mercy  f 
and  by  uniting  in  their  supplications^ 
acquire  the  restoration  of.  that  bene- 
volent sympathy,  which,  without  the 
application  of  such  means,  would 
have  been  for  ever  lost. 

In  expressing  our  reverence  to  the 
name  of  God,  we  recognize  all  the  Di- 
vine attributes,  and  profess  our  desire 
to  render  that  homage  universal,  by 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  his  holi- 
ness, so  that  he  may  be  worshipped 
by  every  heart.  And  by  this  profes- 
sion we  bind  ourselves  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  enlighten  others,*  and  to 
honour  the*  name  of  God  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  lives  and  the  sincerity  of 
our  devotion. 

In  praying  tifat  the  kingdom  of 
God  may  come,  we  at  once  acknow- 
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ledge  the  supremacy  <^  the  Divine 
government,  and  profess  our  alle- 
giance to  the  Divine  Ruler,  whose 
reign  shall  be  the  reign  of  justice^ 
peace,  and  truth.  We  therefore,  by 
this  expression,  engage  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  that  kingdom,  and  to  advance 
its  speedy  establishment,  by  our  firm 
adherence  to  the  principles  \trhich  dis- 
tinguish those  of  •  whom  it  is  com- 
posed. If  this  engagement  is  made 
with  sincerity,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  can  do  otherwise  than  m- 
fluence  our  conduct.  If  it  does  not, 
every  solemn  utterance  which  we  give 
to  this  petition  shall  bear  witness 
against  us. 

**  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
*«  is  in  heaven.*'  By  this  explicit 
declaration  of  submission  to  the  Di* 
vine  will,  we  declare  our  resignation 
to  the  Divine  decrees,  and  our  perfect 
reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence.. 
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dence.  We  resign  oyt%elt«8»  and  all 
that  is  deat  to  us,  to  be  guided  and 
governed  by  the  will  of  our  heavenly 
Father;  and  {>ray  that  all  may  b0 
equally  disposed  as  we  are  to  do  hii 
will,  and  to  be  govdrn^d  by  his  di» 
rections.  To  that  Sovereign  will^  W< 
leave  the  disposal  of  aU  the  circuits 
stances  of  our  lot :  but,  to  shew  thdrl 
our  dependence  for  the  support  of 
life  is  solely  placed  on  his  goodnes0| 
we  supplicate  him  for  what  ^  tkett^ 
sary  to  its  immediate  preservation. 
We  supplicate  in  the  name  of  all  t 
«  Give  w  this  day  02it*  daily  bread*** 
That  sustenance,  in  whatever  ciri» 
cumstances  we  are  placed^  we  acknow^ 
ledge  as  his  gift.  And  are  we  not 
bound  thus  to  acknowledge  it  ?  HoW-^ 
ever  liberally  6od  may  have  provided 
for  us  in  the  abundance  of  things 
of  this  life,  are  not  the  events  of 
life,   and  life  itself^  in  bis  disposal? 

I  4  Cap 
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Can  wealth  insure  to  us  a  continu-' 
ance  of  our  daily  bread?  Or  is  it 
not  in  the  power  of  God  to  deprive 
us  of  the  wealtli  in  which  we  trust? 
Jjet  us  then>  with  gratitude  and  tru§t^ 
look  up  to  the  Criver  of  all  good  for 
whatever  is  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  our  existence ;  and  while  in  the 
name  of  all  our  brethren  we  beseech 
the  Universal  Parent  for  our  daily 
bready  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
bound  to  do  all  in  oui  power  to  ren- 
der the  prayer  effectual.  ;  If,  while 
we  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  supply 
the  wants  of  all,  we,  to  whom  he  has 
given  a  superabundance,  supply  the 
wants  of  none  j  if  through  careless^ 
ness  or  hardness  of  heart  we  permit 
those  to  perish  for  whom  we  beseecl^ 
God  to  provide,  our  prayers  will  as-^ 
cend  to  heaven  as  an  offence,  and  our 
supplications  as  a  mockery. 
In  the  same  breath  in  which  we 

request 
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request  thie  food  that  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  we 
implore  that  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 
without  which  our  souls  must  perish 
everlastingly.  How  are  we  entitled 
to  this  forgiveness  ?  What  plea  have 
we  to  offer  in  support  of  our  claims 
upon  the  Divine  clemency  ?  He  who 
came  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  and  through  whose  merits 
we  alone  dare  hope  for  forgiveness, 
has  encouraged  us  to  hope  for  it  upon 
such  conditions  as  will,  if  duly  con- 
sidered,  be  seen  as  a  proper  test  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  repentance.  He 
1ms  taught  us  to  adc  of  God  to  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  cl8  *we  forgive  'those 
who  trespass  agmnst  us. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  in  vain  that 
tfcis  duty  of  foigiveness  is  thus  re- 
peatedly  enforced  upon  us.  In  a  point 
on  which  so  much  depends,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 

15  the 
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tbe  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  we 
make  use  of.  Our  Saviour  has  so 
well  explained  it,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  subterfuge  or  evasion*  It  is  not 
only  errors  of  judgment  or  sins  of 
madvertency  that  we  here  bind  our- 
selves to  forgive,  but  offences  of  what- 
ever nature  that  have  been  committed 
gainst  us.  We  are  not  merety  to 
forgive  them  in  words,  but  we  are  to 
£>igive  them  from  the  heart,  which 
must  be  so  purified  from  every  feeling 
cf  malice  and  resentment,  as  to  r^^ 
tain  no  desire  of  revenge,  no  personal 
iH-will.  against  those  who  have  done 
or  wished  us  evil.  Until  we  have 
eflfected  this,  we  cannot  say  we  for* 
give  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven;  nor 
while  we  petition  the  throne  of  mercy 
lor  pardon,  on  conditions  which  we  di 
not  fuliS,  can  we  hope  to  escape  the 
punishment  we  so  vainly  witfc  cnir  lips 
attempt  to  deprecate. 

i  While 
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While  our  intetcourse  with  society 
h  bounded    withht  the '  precincts  of 
friendship  aind  aifectkm,  we  are  per» 
haps  more  likely  to  be  led  from  the 
path  of  duty  by  our  partialities  than 
our  resentments.    There  are  who  have 
passed  on  to  a  late  stage  of  hfe,  un- 
conscious of  havk^  ever  received  a 
wilful  injury  from  any  btm^n  being  i 
5tfid  who,    from   having  their  hesbrtfi 
perpetually  exercised  by  the  delight- 
ful emotions  of  gratitude  smd  cof  didl 
regard,    contract  habits   of  universal 
goodwill     and     implicit     confidence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  room 
i»  there  for  the  operation  of  the  vifl- 
dictive    passions?     Btrt    even    mider 
such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to 
^  keep  the.  heart  with  all  diligience,** 
^  since '  this   very   imstrspecting    cottfl- 
dence,  should  it  ever  b©  by  treachfe/y 
abused,  will  give  to  the  crime  of  tiie 
offender  so   deep  a  cola&xkig  as  to 
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enhance  the  difficulty  of  fcngivenesab 
In  sucii  seasons  of  trial,  he  who  knowa 
the  hearty  and  witnesses  all  its  strug^esy 
will  doubtless  take  pity  on  our  weak* 
ness.  Nor  are  we,  either  by  our 
Saviour's  preeepts  or  example,  taught 
an  utter  insensibility  to  the  treatment 
we  receive  firom  others.  How  patheti- 
cally did  he  lament  over  the  obstinate 
infatuation  of  his  deluded  country* 
men !  *'  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  I  thou 
^<  thai  killest  the  prqphets,  and  stonest 
**  them  who  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
**  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
<<  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth 
•*  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
•*  and  ye  would  not !  Behold,  your 
"  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  !'* 

It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient  that 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  under  tlie 
immediate  influence  of  malice  or  re- 
venge. We  must  cultivate  and  che- 
rish dispositions  with  which  they  are 

incom^ 
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incompiatible»  We  must  take  card 
that  the  spirit  which  is  in  us  be  the 
spirit  of  love,  of  charity,  and  peace ! 
Such  affections  will  be  accompanied 
by  humility ;  and  humility,  conscious 
of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  human 
nature,  will  earnestly  implore  not  to 
be  led  into  temptation* 

To  beseech  our  heavenly  Father  to 
exert  his  almighty  power  to  preserve 
us  from  temptation,  while  we  resolve 
on  our  parts  to  run  into  every  tempta- 
tion that  offers,  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  solicit  temptations  from  which 
we  might  have  been  by  our  situation 
exempted,  is  such  palpable  absurdity^ 
as,  did  we  reflect  upon  it,  would  ren** 
der  us  contemptible  in  our  own  eyes. 
Can  it  then  escape  condemnation  from 
God?  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves 
l)y  such  delusive  hopes.  If  we  en- 
treat God  to  preserve  us  from  tempta- 

tion. 
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tion,  we  must  evince  our  sincerity 
by  carefully  shunning  all  that  leads 
to  it.  It  is  only  as  far  as  we  are 
conscious  of  the  integrity  of  our  mo* 
tivesy  that  we  can  presume  to  expect 
the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  either 
to  direct  or  to  restram  us^  While  we 
determine  to  cherish  the  tempter  in 
our  hearts^  in  vain  do  we  bend  the 
knee  to  Ood»  and  with  our  lip»  invoke 
ins  holy  name,  saying,  *^lead  us  not 
"into  temptation!" 

In  beseeching  God  to  deliver  us 
jErom  evil,  we  again  recognize  hin>  as 
the  sovereign  disposer  of  events ',  we 
again  profess  our  belief  in  the  p^pe* 
tual  exertion  <xf  that  ever-activ^  wis- 
dom, power,  and  beneficence,  to 
which,  wh^ft  iq»oken  of  coQectively, 
we  give  the  name  of  providence ; 
attributes  which,  in  the  concluding 
sentence,  we  again  acknowledge  and 
adore. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  serious  and  solemn  pur- 
port of  that  address  to  the  Deity^ 
which  is  so  often  repeated  by  rote, 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  string  of  words, 
without  either  sense  or  meaning*  It 
may  be  thus  repeated  through  life 
without  producing  any  effect  upon 
the  conduct.  But  let  the  heart  and 
understanding  be  both  engaged  in  it, 
and  it  will  be  found  impossible  regu- 
larly to  offer  up  this  prayer  to  the 
Ahnighty,  without  experiencing  the 
influence  of  that  Holy  S^rit  which 
breathes  in  every  line.  The  heart 
that  is  thus  tinned  to  God  will  re- 
quire no  excitement  to  make  frequent 
me  of  the  gloricR^sr  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing itself  in  prayer  to  Him  who 
is  able  to  grant  to  the  uttermost  every 
request.  Let  us^  however^  be  carefiil 
that  the  requests  we  make  are  smch 
M  we  can  hope  to  be  presented  by 

our 
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LETTER  IX* 


T  HOPE  I  do  not  vainly  flatter  my- 
self  in  believing  that  my  dear  Lady 
Elizabeth  will  have  so  far  penetrated 
into  the  scope  of  my  arguments,  as  to 
perceive  that  prayer  must,  upon  the 
principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  un- 
fold, be  a  certain  means  of  improves- 
ment.  The  grace  of  God  was  never 
sought  in  vain.  If  we  use  the  means, 
he  will  not  fail  to  favour  us  with 
4hat  Divine  assistance,  which,  though 

it 
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knows  the  sincerity  of  the  heart  front 
which  they  proceed !  May  you  all  be 
protected  by  his  providence,  enlight- 
ened by  his  wisdom,  andv  at  length 
received  into  his  glory !" 

Adieu ! 


\ 
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him  to  make  the  Author  of  our  ealva* 
tion  perfect  through  suffering. 

Were  the  change  that  took  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  promises  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament  duly  consi- 
dered, it  would  not  only  reconcile  us 
to  the  apparently  dark  dispensations 
of  Providence,  but  teach  us  to  rejoice 
in  the  firm  assurance  that  all  will 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who 
love  God. 

The  rites  instituted  by  Moses  were 
all  calculated  to  excite  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  as  they  were  either  me- 
morials of  the  fulfilment  of  those  which 
had  already  been  accomplished,  or  types 
of  those  which  were  still  the  objects  of 
hope  and  expectation.  The  rites  ap- 
pointed by  Jesus  Christ  were  instituted 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  end  proposed* 
By  them  we  are  reminded  how  fuUy^ 
how  graciously  all  the  promises  mad^ 

tq 
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to  our  fathers  by  the  prophets  have, 
in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  been 
fiilfiUed.  In  them  we  have  an  assur- 
ance  given,  that  the  promises  of 
grace  here,  and  of  glory  hereafter, 
published  in  the  Gospel,  to  all  true 
believers,  shall  bg  no  less  punctually 
accomplished.  Nor  are  they  '  only 
calculated  to  increase  our  faith  and 
to  fexcite  our  hope,  but  to  purify  our 
desires,  to  regulate  our  affections,  and 
to  strengthen  our  principles,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  resist  temptation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord^s 
Supper,  instituted  as  a  memorial  of 
our  Saviour's  death ;  but  let  us  not 
Imagine  that  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism has  ceased  to  be  to  us  of  any 
importance,  and  that  it  is  to  be  rc-^ 
garded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
an  established  cuStom. 
Baptism  was  from  its  first  institu-r 

tion 
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tion  an  initiatory  ceremony.  The 
converts  to  Christianity,  whether 
they  had  been  Jews  or  Pagans,  made 
a  solemn  profession  of  their  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  salvation  offered 
by  Jesus  Christ.  It  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  baptized,  a  declaration  of 
faith,  and  a  promise  of  obedience. 
It  was  on  the  part  of  God,  (repre- 
sented  by  his  ministers,)  a  ratification 
of  the  promises  made  by  our  Re- 
deemer,  of  which  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost  formed  an 
essential  part:  and  as  the  Almighty 
had  in  former  times  condescended 
to  give  to  Abraham,  to  Moses,  and 
the  prophets,  some  immediate  token, 
which  should  be  to  them,  and  to  their 
descendants,  and  to  all  who  heard 
of  it,  a  certain  proof  that  the  remoter 
promise  should  in  like  manner  be 
accomplished ;  so  he  now  did  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  After 
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the  death  of  our  Lord,  the  promised 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was,  on  the 
administration    of  baptism,   bestowed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford,  through 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,    a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Divine  power.     Compare 
the  accounts  you  find  of  this  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  passages 
I  formerly  referred   to  in    the    Old 
Testament,   and  you  will  perceive  a 
very    striking    correspondence.     The 
sensible  operation   pf  the  Holy  Spirit 
exhibited  in  the  miraculous  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  the  first  converts,  was, 
like  the    miracles    of  former   times, 
vouchsafed  for  a  special  purpose.     In 
establishing   the  faith  of    those  who 
were  witnesses  of  it,  that  purpose  was 
accomplished;  for  God,   who  formed 
the  mind  of  man,  knew  it  to  be  so 
constructed,    as  to  be  susceptible  of 
(conviction  from  the  evidence  of  cre^ 
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dible ,  witnesses,  and  that  the  impres* 
sion  received  from  testimony  was  little 
less  forcible  than  that  made  upon  the 
senses. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  is  still, 
however,  to  be  considered  as  an  essen* 
tially  important  institution ;  reminding 
all  to  whom  it  has  been  administered 
of  their  imperfections  and  their  pri- 
vileges,  of  the  miseries  inherent  to 
human  nature  in  this  world,  and  the 
influence   by  which  they  are    to    be 
overcome.     Though  the  manner  of  its 
administration    has   varied    with    the 
change   of    circumstances,    and  chilr 
dren  may  in  infancy  receive  this  seal 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  church, 
the  nature  of  the  institution  remains 
unchanged. 

The  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  knowledge'  of  our 
having  been  thus  early  devoted  to 
God,  by  means  of   an    engagement 

solemnly 
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solemnly  entered  into  in  our  names, 
are  great  and.  manifest ;  and  much 
IS  it  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not 
more  frequently  reflected  upon,  and 
more  zealously  enforced.  We  see  so 
many  proofs  of  the  powerfiil  effects 
produced  by  strong  and  early  impres- 
sions,  that  little  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained of  the  consequences  that 
attend  them.  Ask  and  inquire  of 
your  friends  whether  any  instance  can 
be  produced,  of  a  child's  having  had 
the  honour  of  3.  royal  sponsor,  and  re- 
maining ignorant  of  and  insensible  to 
the  honour  that  had  been  thus  confer- 
red. Or,  as  it  is  always  safer  to  select 
our  authorities  from  the  dead  than 
from  the  living,  you  may,  in  Johnson's 
biography  of  the  poets,  read  the  life 
of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts;  a  man  of  indisputable 
piety,  genius,  and  learning  ;  but  who^i 
notwithstanding    the  endowments  ^  of 
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his  mind,  the  virtues  of  his  heart, 
and  the  exceUence  of  his  views,  was 
the  victim  of  ambitkni*  Unfoitu- 
nately  for  him,  he  had  been  presmited 
at  the  baptismal  font  by  the  reignki^ 
queen}  and  the  honour  which  had 
thus  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
xoyal  sponsor, — an  honour  concerning 
which  he  had  been"^  early  and  well  in* 
structed)^ — took  full  {H>s3es8ion  of  his 
mind.  To  this  circumstance,  which 
connected  all  his  ideas  of  hs^piness 
with  caurt*favour  and  protection,  we 
may  fairly  trace  that  desire  of  prefer* 
ment  which  harassed  his  £|)irits,  and 
gave  a  mortal  wound  to  his  peace. 

If  an  impression  so  paweriul  can 
be  made  by  the  knowledge  of  an  ho* 
nour  conferred  by  a  fellow*creaturei 
can  we  doubt  that,  if  an  equal  shax^ 
^f  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  us  in 
iftke  nature  of  tJiiose  hop^  and  privi* 
hg^  of  which  we  are  made  partakers 
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in  baptism,  they  would  not  liJkewiM 
have  an  influence  over  us  ?  Were  we 
to  he  made  sensible,  from  the  firsi 
dawn  of  reason,  that  we  had  by  tibis 
ceremony  been  devoted  ta  the  service 
c£  God,  and  admitted  as  candidatef 
tor  immortality,  as  heirs  of  the  pra» 
mises  and  partakers  of  the  blessup^ 
purchased  by  the  Redeemer  of  maflk 
kind,  could  it  fail  to  awakea  our 
hopes  and  elevate  our  views? 

It  is  truly  melancholy  to  obsarve 
how  little  this  is  attended  to.  Aa 
instLtution  commanded  by  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  observed  in  all  natiimiSy 
and  which  was  sanctioned  by  signa 
and  wonders,  and  which  is  to  us  a 
4ieal  of  the  promises  of  grace,  is  either 
considered  as  a  mere  form  attadboi 
to  the  habits  of  our  counliy,  in  tibe 
ceremony  of  giving  a  name,  or  etm- 
verted  into  an  instrument  of  super* 
atition.    It  is  not  thus  tiiat  you  have 
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been  taught  to  thuik  of  it,  nor  is  it 
thus  that  it  will  be  thought  of  by 
any  of  my  little  friends  :  I  hope 
and  trust  the  conviction  with  which 
I  -endeavoured  to  inspire  them,  of 
their  having  been  presented  in  bap- 
tism to  that  good  and  gracious  Being 
"vs^o  bestowed  all  the  happiness  they 
so  liberally  enjoyed,  will  never  be 
obliterated.  But  on  you,  my  dearest 
Lady  Elizabeth,  I  depend  for  renew- 
ing and  strengthening  the  impression. 
On  you  the  religious  instruction  of 
your  brothers  and  sisters  will  most 
probably  -  devolve.  The  ascendancy 
which  you  have  already  obtained  over 
their  tender  minds,  renders  the  task 
an  easy  one ;  and  how  can  you  em- 
ploy that  ascendancy  in  a  way  so  de- 
lightful, so  glorious  to  yourself,  as  in 
conducting  those  who  thus  love  you 
to  the  gates  of  Heavejn  ? 

AU  that  was  in  baptism  engaged 
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for  us  by  others,  we  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  deliberately  ra- 
tiiy.  We  renew  the  pledges  of  faith 
and  the  promise  of  obedience,  and 
make  a  solemn  profession  of  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  of  salvation. 
These  terms  imply  repentance  of  our 
sins ;  sincere  and  hearty  resolutions  of 
amendment;  thankfulness  to  God  for 
the  assurance  that  our  sincere  repent- 
ance will  be  accepted  of,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  lieu  of  that  perfect 
and  unsinning  obedience  of  which 
our  frail  natures  are  incapable ;  and  a 
determined  purpose  of  sacrificing  every 
selfish  and  vindictive  passion.  ^ 

This  sacrament ,  affords  a  salutary 
aid  to  human  weakness,  and  by  the 
exercise  which  it  gives  to  all  the  be- 
nignant affections,  is  calculated  to 
increase  our  own  happiness,  and  ta 
render » us  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  happiness   of  society.     I  hope  I 
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i»hall  be  aUe  to  render  this  yet  more 
efvident  by  some  farther  considera* 
tions }  but  before  we  proceed  so  far, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of 
tlie  circumstances  which  attended 
tiie  institution  of  this  Divine  ordi- 
nance. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  comprehend 
the  ways  of  God,  or  to  penetrate  the 
mysterious  plans  of  his  Divine  govern- 
ment,  we  need  only  exercise  our  rea- 
son to  perceive,  in  all  that  he  has 
unfolded  of  it,  a  unity  of  design,  a 
correspondence,  and  harmony,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  that 
proceeds  from  man.  In  displaying 
the  progress  of  revelation,  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance,  as  think- 
ing it  of  much  importance  to  religious 
principle:  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
an  examination  of  the  concluding 
act  of  our    Saviour's    ministry,    will 
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tend  to  enforce  and  illusti^te  all  that  I 
have  advanced. 

NcH*  shall  I  make  any  apology  for 
the  casual  repetition  of  observaticms 
already  made  ;  for  though  inadmissible 
in  a  work  of  taste  and  imagination^ 
repetitions  are,  in  a  long  chain  of  ar- 
gument, not  only  useful,  but  neces* 
«ary  in  giving  firmness  to  the  connect* 
iiig  links. 

We  have  seen  that  the  multiplied 
t^remonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were  in- 
tended for  a  specific  parposei  and 
that  they  were  eminently  adapted  to 
attswer  the  end  for  which  they  were 
instituted.  In  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  they  were  rendered  no  longer 
necessary,  and  were  consequently  abo* 
lished ;  but  as  human  nature  remains 
the  same,  and  as  man  in  his  present 
imperfect  state  is  incapable  of  com- 
plete abstraction,  and  stands  in  need 
of  having  his    ideas   connected  and^ 
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embodied,  if  I  may  so  express  myself^ 
by  means  of  sensible  objects,  the 
Divine  Goodness  provided,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  sacrament,  such  an 
aid  as  was  in  every  way  suitable  to 
our  wants. 

By  the  ceremony  of  the  passover, 
which  was  instituted  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  reminded  of  their 
having  been  miraculously  rescued  fr^m 
a  state  of  slavery  and  subjection,  and 
put  in  possession  of  the  land  promised 
to  their  fathers. 

By  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  this  ceremony  was  superseded ; 
but  however  injudiciously  it  may 
have  been  sometimes  explained,  the 
correspondence  between  them  is  no 
fanciful  illusion.  It  was  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  pascal  lamb,  that  our 
Saviour  was  so  often  hailed  as  "the 
•*  Lamb  of   God;    the    Lamb    that 
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«*  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.*^ 
As  that  lamb  was  slain  immediately 
preceding  the  event  which  gave  to 
ihe  descendants  of  Abraham  an  assur- 
ance of  the  accomplishment  of  all 
that  God  had  foretold  and  promised^- 
it  might  with  propriety  be  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  Him  whose  death' 
was  so  immediately  followed  by  that 
resurrection  to  eternal  life,  which  is 
the  accomplishment  of  every  pro- 
mise, and  the  seal  of  every  dispensa- 
tion! 

It  was  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  immediate  sufferings  and  death, 
that  our  Lord  dispensed  the  cup  of 
life  to  his  disciples;  giving  them  at 
the  same  time  such  an  explicit  inti- 
,^mation  of  the  approaching  event,  as 
filled  their  hearts  with  sorrow.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  then  assiured  them 
that  their  sorrow  should  be  turned 
into  joy.    In  vain  that  he  set  before 
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the  efficacy  of  his  death,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  rising  from  the 
grave  to  a  state  of  immortal  glory, 
HI  whidi  they  and  ail  true  beli^ers 
should  to  a  certainty  participate.  His 
WCffds  penetrated  but  did  not  convince 
^ir  hearts.  They  mourned  as  those 
yiho  had  no  hope:  nor  would  any 
Hmkg  short  of  sensible  demonstration 
have  l^een  sufficient  to  render  iattb 
iBKfid  h(^  triumphant  over  death  and 
th^  gtave. 

God  did  not  require  of  human 
nature  a  faith  beyond  its  powers.  He 
wiio  in  aU  preceding  revelations  con* 
descended  to  give  such  sure  pledges 
of  the  truth  of  his  promise,  as^  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  doubt,  gave^ 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a  glorious  and  satisfactory  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  promise  of  salva^ 
tion.  The  sacrament  of  the  supper 
19^  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  a 
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pledge  of  immortality.  It  seals  tife 
promise  of  a  jpyftil  resurrection  t6 
all  who  zealously  endeavour  to  render 
themselves  the  objects  of  that  pro- 
mise, and  who  prove  their  acceptance 
of  it  by  the  necessary  qualifications* 
What  the  dispositions  are  which  we 
must  of  necessity  cultivate,  we  leam 
ftom  the  precepts  of  our  Lord ;  and, 
lest  these  should  not  have  sufficient 
efficacy,  they  -are  enforced  by  his 
example. 

The  first  circmnstance  t^en  notice 
of  by  the  Apostle  Paul^  in  his  accouni 
^f  this  ordinance,  is  exceedingly 
string.  He  dwells  particularly  up- 
MMi  the  period  chosen  by  our  Saviour 
ibr  instituting  this  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  his  dying  love  —  "  On  the  night 
**  <m  '  which  he  was  betrayed  f  •-^ 
What  a  humiliatii])g  memento  of  thfc 
^pravity  of  human  nature  1  what  a  glo- 
rious proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
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malice,  vain-gloiy,  and  every  modi* 
ficatioil  of  hatred  and  resentment^ 
must  appear  to  us  in  their  proper 
lights,  as  passions  which  it  behoves 
us  to  sacrifice  on  that  altar  which  is 
purified  by  the  perpetual  incense  of 
peace  and  love.  And  what  do  we 
thus  sacrifice,  but  those  corrupt  pas- 
sions which  are  the  sources  of  our 
'  greatest  misery  ?  "  Come  unto  me,'* 
said  our  compassionate  Lord,  <*  come 
•*  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
"  heavy  laden,  and  I  mU  give  you 
"  restr 

Another  essential  advantage  results 
from  the  institution  now  under  con-^ 
sideration,  as  by  giving  a  salutary 
interruption  to  those  trains  of  thought 
which  are  perpetually  excited  by  ob-^ 
jects  of  sense,  it  breaks  the  spell 
which  binds  us  to  the  world.  A  con- 
stant intercourse  with  society,  all 
must  acknowledge  to  be  inimical  to 
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reflection.  Pleasure  dissipates  our 
thoughts,  care  absorbs  them ;  and 
every  object  that  engages  our  affec- 
tions^ be  it  what  it  may,  in  so  far  as 
it  thus  engages  them,  tends  to  render 
us  forgetful  of  our  future  destina- 
tion. How  apt  are  we,  when  happy, 
to  forget  that  this  is  not  the  land  of 
promise !  How  prone,  when  under 
the  pressure  of  sorrow  or  disappoint- 
ment, to  look  still  to  the  world  which 
has  deluded  us  for  relief!  In  this 
ordinance,  a  merciful  provision  is 
made  for  our  retrieving  the  conse- 
quences of  these  infirmities.  We  are 
by  it  reminded,  that  if  Christ  died, 
he  died  that  we  might  live.  We  are 
taught  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of 
the  promises  which  were  sealed  by  his 
death,  and  ascertained  by  his  resur- 
rection. We  are  thus  as  it  were  com- 
pelled to  raise  our  minds  from  the 
world,  and  to  follow  him  into  those 
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regions  whither  he  is  gone  to  prepare 
a  place  fcNr  us. 

And  is  it  not  evident^  that  con** 
temptations  so  full  of  hope  and  joy 
must  necessarily  elevate  and  pmify 
our  hearts  and  our  s^ections  ? 

Let  us  then,  with  becoming  gra« 
titude,  adore  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  so  admirably  adapted  the  means 
to  the  ends,  as  to  render  institutions^ 
af^rently  simple,  productive  of  con« 
sequences  so  extensively  beneficiaL 
Let  us»  in  laloguage  apprc^riate  to 
the  occasion,  <*  with  angels  and  arch« 
*<  angels,  and  with  all  the  glorious 
"  company  of  heaven,  laud  and  mag- 
"  nify  his  glorious  name/*  And» 
while  the  praises  of  our  hearts  as- 
cend, let  us  remember,  that  he  whom 
we  thus  acknowledge  hath  said,  ^*  It 
"is  in  vain  that  ye  call  me  Lord, 
"  Lord!  if  ye  do  not  the  things 
^  which  I  say/* 
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LETTER  X. 


TTAVING,  as  I  hope^  succeeded  in 
*  my  design  of  presenting  you!  with 
n  general  view  of  those  important  truths 
\diich  have  been  conveyed  to  us  by 
revelation,  I  must  now  beg  your  pa* 
tient  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel. 

Hitherto  I  have  smxiously  avoided 
all  occasion  of  offence.  I  would  still 
avoid  it.  But  I  should  not  be  acting 
up  to   the  friendship  I  profess,  and 
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which  in  my  heart  I  feel,  if  I  wefe^ 
from  apprehensions  of  incurring  any 
one's  displeasure,  to  disguise,  or  pal- 
liate, or  conceal,  aught  that  conciems 
your  real  interest. 

I  must  then  boldly  declare  to  you, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are, 
in  many  respects,  adverse  to  the  pre- 
cepts and  manners  of  the  world ;  and 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are 
held  forth  in  it  bs  corrupters  of  the 
heart  and  snares  for  the  soul. 

To  you,  my  dearest  Lady  Elizabeth^ 
who  are  by  your  birth  placed  in  a 
situation,  where  the  temptations  al* 
luded  to  are  generally  thought  to  put 
forth  all  their  strength,  the  subject 
becomes  peculiarly  interesting. 

Why  all  are  not  placed  in  situa- 
tions equally  advantageous  for  the 
practice  of  virtue,  is  a  fruitless  ques- 
tion. As  well  might  we  inquire  why 
the  Laplander  freezes  under  the  incle- 
mency 
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tnency  of  a  polar  winter,  while  the 
African  pants  beneath  the  fierce  heat 
of  a  burning  sun?  Both  are  parts 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence,  placed 
beyond  our  comprehension.  We  may 
still  carry  on  the  analogy  a  little  far- 
ther, and  observe,  that  differently  as 
they  are  situated  in  respect  to  cli» 
irtate,  the  Laplander  and  the  African 
have  each  the  means  of  subsistence 
within  their  reach ;  and  that  though 
the  shivering  savage  of  the  north 
procures  with  difficulty  his  scanty 
meal,  he  etijoys  in  peace  his  unenvied 
banquet,  and  bounds  .  over  his  hills 
of  snow  without  the  fear  •  of  meeting 
with  any  lurkittg  serpent.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  slofter  and  more  luxu- 
riant climes,  toany-'enemies  lie  in  am- 
bush. To  say  nothing  of  the  beasts 
of  prey  which  ptowl  around,  or  the 
swarms  of  venomous  insects  which 
cause  a  perpetu^dirritation,  how  often 
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does  it  happen  that  the  very  air  breathes 
pestilences  and  that  the  breeze  which 
refreshes  the  soul  is  filled  with  the 
poison  of  death! 

How  similar  to  this  is  the  compara- 
tive state  of  the  rich  and  (^the  poor! 
But  as  there  are  few  who  would  pre- 
fer the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter, 
with  all  its  security,  to  the  luxuries 
of  a  warm  climate  with  i(U  its  dan* 
gers ;  so  likewise  are  there  few  who 
would  pr^er  a  state  of  poverty  to  that 
of  wealth }  a  clear  proof  that  the  de- 
sire of  happiness  is  stronger  than  the 
dread  of  misery^ 

The  desire  of  happiness  is  mdeed 
the  most  powerful  motive  to  exer- 
ticMQu  And  by  him  who  is  the  God 
of  nature,  no  principle  which  he  had 
originally  implanted  was  ever  after- 
wwrds  destroyed.  The  desire  of  hap- 
piness had  been  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  at  the  time  when  we 

are 
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are  told  in  Scripture,  "  God  saw 
**  his  work,  and  behold  it  was  very 
«  good  !*'  * 

But  though   **  God  made   man  up* 
"  right,  he  sought  out  many  inven- 
"  tions*'*     All  these  inventions  were 
in    search   of  h^^jnness,    but    never 
was    the    search    crowned   with    ac- 
knowledged success.     The  most  obvi- 
ous and  common  course  was  to  seek 
for  her  in  the  indulgence    of  those 
appetites  and  passions  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  brute  creation* 
But  here  invention  was  soon  found  to 
be  of  very  little  use.     It  is  the  inteU 
lectual  part   of  our  nature    that    is 
alone     su3ceptihle    of    improv^nent. 
The  pleasures  of  9ense  are  in  their 
nature   transient^   and  if  we  would 
prolong  their  existence^  it  must  be  by 
adding  something  from  the  mind.    A 
drove  of  pigs  may  probably  have  as 
much  pleiMswe  in  a  feed  of  acorns 

as 
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as  ever  any  right  honourable  glutton 
enjoyed  in  devouring  the  nicest  dain* 
ty.  If  the  latter  has  any  superiority 
to  the  former,  that  superiority  must 
be  derived  from  sources  purely  men- 
tal.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
pleasures  of  sense  cannot,  by  all  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  be  converted  into 
means  of  real  and  permanent  happi- 
ness. Neither  is  it  in  the  gratification 
of  any  selfish  passion  that  true  hap- 
piness  is  to  be  found,  though  it  is  in 
these  that  it  has,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  been  sought  for  with  most  un- 
remitting  ardour. 

Experience  declared  the  search  to 
be  fruitless ;  and  philosophy  exhorted 
her  votaries  to  relinquish  the  vain 
pursuit.  But  religion  forbids  the  pur- 
suit  to  be  relinquished,  and  proclaims 
that  happiness  is  no  chimera ;  that  it 
has  a  real  existence ;  and  that  it  will 
to  a  certainty  be  found  by  all  who 

take 
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ensnared  by  them,  and  taught  us  hoyH 
to  avoid  the  danger,  by  fixing  our  hopen 
tnd  our  desires  on  immortal  felicity. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  ntf 
rules  of  external  discipline;  no  sta- 
tutes  of  prohibition  r  but  we  find  all 
the  enjoyments  which  this  life  affi>rds 
d^cribed  as  they  really  are,  transient 
and  unsatisfactory  J  not  adapted  to 
satisfy  and  not  intended  to  ^engross 
the  soul.  It  is  there  represented  as 
the  Christian's  duty  to  obtain  such  e 
complete  control  over  his  passions 
and  inclinations,  as  may  prevent  them 
from  ever  gaining  such  an  ascen- 
dency as  may  render  him  forget&l  of 
his  high  destination.  Nor  is  this  limi-* 
tation  confined  to  the  objects  of  sense. 
Power,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  the 
chief  objects  of  pursuit  among  the 
children  of  this  world,  are  by  the 
gospd  of  Jesus  deprived  of  their  pre- 
eminence, and  reduced  to  a  levd  with 
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til  fibtopomy  enjoyments^  anlriiig  ioto 
nothing  wh»i  put  into  OMnpamoii  with 
those  that  are  eternaL  ^  What  does 
^  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  tl^ 
^  wfade  world,  and  loses  his  own 
^  soul ;"  or  ^  what  shaD  a  man  give 
^  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 

The  love  of  praise,  a  moie  gene- 
rous principle  than  the  love  of  riches^ 
is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  and 
represented  as  a  passion  extrem^ 
dangerous,  unless  where  it  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  desire  of  the  approbatkm 
of  God. 

The  love  of  power  is  described  by 
our  Saviour  as  a  heathen  principle, 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
those  doctrines  which  he  inculcated, 
and  of  which  he  in  his  life  set  the 
brightest  example.  "  Ye  know,**  said 
he,  "  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
•*  exercise  dominion  over  them';  and 
^  that  they  that  are  great,   exercise 
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*'  atitboriiy.^  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
•*  among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be 
•*-  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
«.*  minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be 
<^  chi^  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
^  servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
^<  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
^f  to  minister,  and  to  give,  his  life  a 
*<  ransom  for  many/'  *         . 

To  p€»rsons  who  are  taught  to  place 
their  chief  happiness  in  this  worlds 
power,  and  honours,  and  riches  must 
necessarily  be  the  primary  objects  of 
pursuit;  but  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  look  beyond  this  world  for  their 
happiness,  they  will  be  reduced  to.  a 
level  with  all  other  temporary  enjoy-* 
ments,  viz.  considered  as  things  com* 
paratively  insignificant. 

Here  again  we  perceive  how  admi- 
rably the  doctrines  and  the  precepts 

*  St.  Matt.  sx. 
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of  our  Divine  Master  support  aud  du-^ 
cidate  each  other.  In  the  same  pmnt 
of  view  in  whidi  all  temporal  things 
would  be  placed  by  a  true  and  lively 
£dth»  they  are  placed  by  the  positive 
precepts  of  the  Goiq>el.  We  there 
find  that  all  the  gratifications  which 
can  be  enjoyed  with  innocence^  are 
to  be  enjoyed  with  thankfulness^ 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  reputation 
are  to  be  valued  as  means  of  doing 
good  to  others,  and  of  affording  an 
exercise  to  those  benevolent  affection^ 
which  we  are  commanded  to  cultivate. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  rested  in  as  a 
chief  good ;  neither  are  we  to  esteem 
ourselves  or  others  on  account  of  the 
degree  in  which  we  or  they  happen 
to  possess  them.  We  are  to  estimate 
these  advantages,  as  they  are  esti- 
mated in  the  sight  of  God,  and  as 
they  will  be  estimated  by  ourselves 
hereafter. 

They 
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They  must  know  very  little  of  their 
^wn  hearts,  and  have  paid  little  at-< 
tention  to  the  actions  of  others,  who 
do  not  see  that  the  difficulty  of  thus 
justly  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
worldly  enjoyments',  is  much  enhanced 
by  their  possession.  Hence  arises  the 
danger  of  a  situation  that  is  elevated 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  plear- 
sure  that  arises  from  the  conscious-^ 
neBs  of  pre-eminence,  is  too  dear  to 
pride  to  be  easily  relinquished.  Our 
Saviour  foretells  this  in  language  so 
forcible,  as  to  have  struck  his  audi- 
ence with  dismay.  The  circumstance 
is  remarkable ;  and  as  it  affords  a  for^ 
cible  illustration  of  what  I  have  just 
advanced,  I  shall  give  you  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  it. 

Amongst  the  numbers  whose  hearts 
bore  witness  to  the  divine  authority  of 
our  Saviour's  doctrine,  was  *  a .  cer- 
^  tain  ruler,'  a  man  of  distinguished 
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rank  ^d  opulence,  of  high  reputd-* 
tion,  and,  as  it  i^pears,  of  no  mean 
proficiency  in  the  polite  art  of  flattery. 
His  address  to  Jesus  was  couched  in 
that  sort  of  equivocal  language  which 
admits  of  an  interpretation  beyond 
the  strict  and  literal  meaning  of  the 
words:  ^^Good  Master j  what  shall  I 
••  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?**  Our 
Lord,  who  never  countenanced  a  de- 
parture from  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
rebuked  his  insincerity.  "  Why  callest 
"  thou  me  good  ?"  And  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  duties  he  was  to  perform, 
he  referred  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
ten  commandments.  These,  this  great 
mai)  declares,  he  had  strictly  kept, 
even  from  his  youth  up!  The  de- 
claration seems  to  have  been  made 
with  no  small  degree  of  self-compla- 
cency ;  and  he  no  doubt  expected  to 
receive  from  Jesus,  that  tribute  of 
applause,  to  which  he  considered  him-- 

self 
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self  entitled,  and  to  which,  as  a  great 
man,  he  was  probably  well  accus- 
tomed. But  instead  of  flattering  him 
with  hopes  of  inheriting  eternal  life 
by  a  mere  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  precepts,  he  shews  him,  that  un- 
less  the  desire  of  immortal  happiness 
is  so  strong  as  to  enable  the  mind  to 
relinquish  for  it  all  worldly  enjoy- 
ments, it  will  be  of  no  avail.  As  a 
test  of  this,  he  desires  him  to  give 
up  that  fortune  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  consequence,  to  distribute 
his  earthly  treasure  to  the  popr, 
that  he  might  have  treasure  in  hea- 
ven, and  at  the  hazard  of  incur- 
ring the  ridicule  and  displeasure  of 
hij^  countrymen  and  companions,  to 
ptofess  his  belief  in  the  Messiah,  and 
to  follow  him.  Alas !  this  son  of 
prosperity  had  not  strengjii  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  But  he  did  not  relin- 
quish the  hopes  of  eternal  life  with 
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careless  levity  and  indifference :  <<  Ke 
**  went  away  sorrowful,  Jbr  he  was 
<<  very  rich.'*  And  when  Jesus  saw 
that  he  was  very  sorrowful,  he  said^ 
*•  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
«  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
<*  God!  For  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
"  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than 
"  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king- 
"  dom  of  God !  And  they  who  heard 
"  it,  said.  Who  then  can  be  saved? 
^-  And.  he  said.  The  things  that  are 
"  impossible  with  men,  are  possible 
«  with  God/'  * 

With  God  alone  are  they  indeed 
possible !  And  when  we  examine 
the  nature  of  the  virtues  which  be- 
long to  the  Christian  character,  We 
shall  be  convinced,  that  without  the 
special  assistance  of  Divine  grace, 
^hey  must,  in  certain  situations,  be 
so   peculiarly  difficult  of  attainment, 

*  St.  Luke,  zviii. 
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as  to  reconcile  us  to  the  metaphbr 
which  at  first  view  appears  so  incon- 
gruous. Nor  let  us  be  so  far  mista* 
ken  as  to  imagine  that  the  possession 
of  any  of  these  virtues  will  be  of 
importance  to  our  eternal  welfare, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  genuine 
growth.  If  they  spring  from  mere 
worldly  wisdom,  they  wiU  avail  us  no- 
thing. They  are  only  to  be,  deemed 
Christian  virtues  as  they  proceed  from 
the  Christian  spirit,  and  as  they  ex- 
hibit the  effects  of  that  spirit  upon  the 
general  character. 

TWs  may,  perhaps,  require  expla- 
nation ;  but  it  may  be  very  easily 
explained.  Meekness  and  tempe- 
rance are  Christian  virtues,  but  meek- 
ness is,  in  many  i^instances,  the  result 
of  a  happy  temperament  j  [and  tem- 
perance, the  effect  of  habit  and  of 
choice.  Charity  may  proceed  from 
ostentation  as  certaiiJy  as  from  bene^ 
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ficence;  and  even  truth,  the  least 
flexible  of  the  virtues,  may  be  nearly 
allied  to  pride,  the  most  unconquer- 
able of  the  vices. 

The  comprehensive  view  of  the. 
Christian  character  which  I  recom- 
mend to  your  attention,  is  not  made 
up  of  minute  and  separate  parts ;  it 
is  one  uniform  display  of  love  to 
God  4nd  man;  of  affections  puri- 
fied by  the  hopes  of  immortaHty ; 
of  a  judgment  which  knows  ho^ 
to  appreciate  every,  enjoyment  this 
world  can  offer  according  to  its 
real  value ;  and  of  a  mind,  which,  ^  in 
conquering  the  passions  and  corrup- 
tions that  would  ensnare  it,  has  put 
forth  all  its  strength.  To  raise  the 
heart-  from  this  world,  so  as  never  to 
lose  sight  of  those  promises  which  the 
Son  of  God  came*  to  reveal,  and  to 
secure  for  us,  we  consider  as  ex- 
tremely easy  at  the  moment  when  we 
are   withdrawn   from  the  power   of 

temptation* 
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temptation.     But,   as  I   observed  to 
you  with  regard  to  the  first  principles 
of  morality,   there  is  not  a  passion 
in  the   heart  which,  if  not  zealously 
watched  over,  will  Hot  raise  a  cloud 
between  us  and  those  hopes,  and  lead 
us  to  forget  that  this  is  not  the  scene 
of  our  reward,   or  of  our  glory.     It 
i^    upon   this    account,    that  we   are 
taught  by  our  Saviour,  to  set  a  strict 
guard   upon  those  deceitful   enemies 
of  our  eternal  peace,  which  wage  in- 
cessant  war  against  the  soul.     But  if 
instead  of  combating  we    encourage 
them  J  if  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
subdue   their   power,  we   do   all  we 
can   to   increase   its    strength ;    how 
hopeless    must     be     our    situation ! 
Whatever    circumstances    there    nlay 
be  in  our  lot  which  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  produce  and  to  inflame 
these  passions,  must  be  considered  as 
placing  us  in  a  state  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger,  and  therefore  as  demanding  a 

peculiar 
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peculiar  vigilance.  Now  I  am  afraid 
that  we  cannot  even  admit  a  doubt 
as  to  tlie  tendency  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  uncommon  portion  of  the 
things  of  this  ^world  has,  in  the  point 
alluded  to ;  and  this  chiefly  arising 
from  the  inevitable  operation  of  con- 
comitant circumstances. 

A  cursory  view  of  the  passions  that 
are  represented  in  Scripture  as  disqua- 
lifying us  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
will  serve  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark. 

Pride^  the  source  of  all  the  malevo- 
lent passions,  is  represented  through- 
out the  New  Testament  as  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ^Christian  .dis- 
pensation :  it  opposes  itself  to  every 
Christian  virtue,  and  is  inimical  to 
the  cultivation  of  every  Christian 
grace.  It  is  therefore,  with  great  pro- 
priety, represented  as  the  enemy  of 
the  soul :  apd  it  is  an  enemy  no  less 

deceitful 
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deceitful  than  inveterate  j  for  there  is 
no  describing  the  variety  of  forms 
which  it  assumes.  It  often  lurks 
where  least  suspected,  and  converts 
even  our  very  virtues  into  means  of 
temptation.  Whateyer  tends  to  in- 
crease our  power,  whether  it  be  ex- 
ternal or  intellectual,  personal  or 
accidental,  tends  likewise  to  increase 
our  pride.  Nor  is  it  by  what  aug- 
ments our  power  as  individuals  that 
pride  is  only  nourished  j  for  so  insa- 
tiable is  its  nature,  that  it  appro- 
priates' to  itself  enough  to  feed  on 
from  sources  the  mo^t  remote. 

Whatever  we  can  by  any  means 
contrive  to  connect  with  the  idea  of 
self,  however  slender  the  connection,^^ 
is  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  made  use 
of  to  give  enlargement  to  that  idea  j 
for  this  is  the  invariable  aim  of  pride. 
Hence  arises  all  the  eagerness  of  party. 
Hence   the    exaggerated   importance 
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given  to  the  opinions  that  are  adopt- 
ed by  the  party  we  embrace:  pride 
seizes  upon  all  the  power  or  influence 
which  that  party  may  acquire,  and 
brings  it  home  to  the  bosom  of  every 
individual  of  which  it  is  composed^ 
saying,  "  Lo !  is  it  not  thine  own  ?** 
Nor  does  a  consciousness  of  indivi- 
dual insignificance  step  forward  to 
prevent  the  deception.  Indeed,  the 
more  insignificant  the  individual,  the 
more  does  it  feel  its  want  of  that  ad- ' 
ventitious  consequence  which  may  at 
an  easy  rate  be  thus  acquired. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  truth 
obliges  me  to  confess  it  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  spirit  of  party  has 
owed  most  of  its  female  champions 
to  this  very  circumstance.  The  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  naturally  in- 
clines our  sex  to  seek  for  aid  from 
strength  beyond  its  own  ;  and  did 
not   pride  Jriterpose,  this    conscious - 
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nesiS  would,  iinder  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, lead  to  the  happiest  con- 
sequences s  but,  tempted  by  pride,  we 
leave  the  safe  course  of  humble  duty, 
and  boldly  aspire  to  share  in  all  the 
fame,  and  all  the  glory  of  some  dis- 
tinguished, or  would  be  distinguished, 
party;  and  what  we  want  in  know- 
ledge we  make  up  in  zeal.  According 
as  this  party  dictates,  we  applaud  or 
we  condemn.  We  embrace  in  the 
lump  the  opinions  it  espouses,  and 
represent  those  who  oppose  them,  not 
only  as  the  enemies  of  our  party,  but 
as  the  enemies  of  God  !  and  this  per- 
haps on  no  better  foundation  than 
that  they  differ  from  us  on  points 
which  we  do  not,  nay,  which  we  can^ 
notf  understand.  If  our  capacity  be 
very  limited,  and  our  ignorance  be 
very  great,  we  do  not  even  wait  to 
examine  whether  they  really  differ 
from -us  or  no;    it  is  sufficient  that 

the^ 
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they  have  not  enlisted  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  our  party.  This 
infallibly  excludes  them  from  all  share 
in  our  charity. 

And  is  this  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel? No.  It  is  the  effects  of  that 
pride  with  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  at  utter  variance. 

The  same  unconquerable  desire  of 
giving  an  unnatural  extension  to 
our  ideas  of  ^e^  and  which  makes 
us  anxious  to  grasp  at  every  circum- 
stance which  can  be  turned  to  that 
account,  induces  us  to  consider  all  the 
wealth  and  power  possessed  by  the 
family  to  which  we  belong,  or  to  the 
friends  to  whom  we  are  attached,  as 
additions  to  our  own  importance. 
We  even  go  back  to  the  times  that 
are  past,  and  ransack  the  tombs  of 
our  ancestors  for  the  same  purpose, 
considering  every  discovery  we  make 
of  their  merit  or  grandeur,  as  adding 

something 
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something  to  ourselves.  It  is  true, 
that  when  we  are  struck  with  any 
very  evident  incongruity  between  the 
apparent  circumstances  of  any  on^, 
and  the  opinions  they  entertain  of 
their  own  importance,  it  seldom  fails 
to  excite   our  ridicule.*      But  were 

we 

*  FamSy  pride  had  within  the  last  half  century 
been  so  completely  vanquished  by  the  pride  of 
wealth,  that  ic  is  now  only  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  found  in  its  genuine  state. 
An  anecdote^  which  displayed  it  in  colours  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous,  was  lately  related  to  me  by  t 
lady  who  frequently  visited  the  island  of  Arran 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  is  chief  proprietor,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  his  name.  Among 
these,  an  old  couple,  whose  miserable  hut  be- 
spoke the  extreme  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
attracted  the  attention  of  my  friend,  and  shared 
her  bounty.  On  returning  to  the  island,  she 
found  that  the  only  daughter  of  these  poor  half- 
starred  creatures  had,  during  her  absence,  the 
good  fortune  to  be  very  well  married ;  and  the 

first 
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we  to  permit  ourselves  to  reflect  more 
deeply,  we  should  perceive,  that  the 
beggar  who,  while  pining  in  aU  the 
misery  of  want,  piques  himself  upon 
his  high  descent,  is  not  in  reality 
guilty  of  greater  absurdity,  than  any 
human  being,  who  is  so  far  the  dupe 
of  pride,  as  to  think  highly  of  him- 
self  in  whatever  situation.     The  only 


irst  time  the  met  the  mother,  she  congratulated 
her  on  the  circumstance.  Janet,  to  her  sur- 
prize, appeared  extremely  mortified.  <*  la  your 
**  £on-in-law  not  then  so  rich  as  has  been  re- 
**  ported  ?"  asked  the  lady.  "  O  yes,  madam, 
"  he  is  very  rich  if  that  were  all  !'*  "  Has  he 
*«  not  then  a  good  character?'*  "Oh,  the  best 
**  of    characters !     there's   not    a    better    young 

**  man  in   all  Scotland  —  but  for  Al  that '' 

"  He  does  not  make  a  good  husband,  I  suppose." 
"  A  good  husband  !  Why,  madam,  he  doats  upon 
**  my  daughter  !  She  may  do  any  thing  she  hkes. 
'*  But  still  it's  a  marriage  I  never  can  be  pleased 
*«  with  5  for,  after  all,  he  is  come  of  nobody  ! 
•<  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Duke  Mackalloss  !  !'* 
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difference  is,  that  in  the  case  of  th« 
proud  beggar,  our  own  pride  doe* 
not  permit  us  to  sympathize ;  because 
it  sees  nothing  in  him  of  which  it 
can  hope  to  mabe  a  property,  nothing 
i;hat  can  add  to  its  own  stock.  But 
with  regard  to  the  pride  that  is 
clothed  in  splendour,  we  are  less 
willing  to  examine  the  basis  of  its 
pretences,  than  to  turn  them  to  our 
own  advantage;  and  therefore  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  ge- 
nuine, even  in  defiance  of  all  that 
reason  and  religion  have  to  urge. 

Thus  you  must  perceive  that  an 
elevated  situation  gratuitously  offers 
to  pride  aH  the  nourishmentwhich  iis  in 
an  inferior  station  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  no  small  portion  of  labour  and 
ingenuity ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
affording  gratification  to  the  pride  of 
others,  is  dqprived  of  all  that  might 

give 
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give  a  salutary  dieck    to    its  impe* 
tuosity:. 

If  pride  naturally  leads  us  to  ap- 
propriate the  power  and  influence  of 
the  party  to  which  we  are  attached, 
as  an  aggravation  of  our  own  import- 
once,  the  great  are  from  infancy  ex* 
posed  to  the  force  of  this  temptation. 
They  are  brought  up  and  hve  in  the 
bosom  of  a  party ;  and  of  a  party 
which  they  know  and  feel  to  have 
more  power  and  more  influence  than 
any  other.  They  know  they  may,  as 
individuals,  be  insignificant^  —  nay, 
despicable ;  but  that  still  they  will 
share  in  the  power  and  influence  of 
their  order.  Surely  this  is  a  danger- 
ous situation  for  beings  who  ought 
to  have  no  trust  but  in  God ;  no  hope 
but  in  the  mercies  of  a  <;rucified 
Saviour ! 

How  difficult  to  bring  the   pride 

that 
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that  has  thus  been  nourished  into  such 
subjection,  as  to  render  it  possible  for 
it  thoroughly  and  truly  to  embrace 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cross !  But  let 
us  remember,  that  though  "  with  man 
<•  it  is  impossible,  all  things  are  pos- 
^<  sible  with  God/' 


« 
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LETTER  XL 


nPHE  repugnance  which  I  feel  to 
proceed  with  this  most  difficult  part 
of  my  task,  is,  I  trust,  a  proof  that 
pride  does  not  instigate  me  to  the 
undertaking.  I  have,  indeed,  so  lit- 
tle pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  dark 
side  of  any  subject,  that  it  is  only 
a  strong  conviction  of  its  importance 
that  could  have  induced  me  to  enter 
upon  my  present  theme.  But  when 
I  observe  the  zeal  which  is  often  dis- 
played  ccri'.erning  passages  in  Scrip- 
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ture  that  are  merely  subject  of  specu- 
lation, and  which  ar6  so  darkly  ex;, 
pressed  as  to  be  of  doubtful  meaning; 
I  should  deem  it  inexcusable  were  I 
with  lukewarm  indifference  to  pass 
over  what  has  by  our  Lord  himself 
been  positively  and  explicitly  declared 
essential  to  salvation. 

Were  religious  knowledge  inevita- 
bly  to  produce  religious  principle, 
nothing  more  would  be  requisite  than 
to  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
information.  But  your  soul  is  pre* 
cious  in  my  sight,  your  interest  is 
bound  up  in  my  heart,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  deceive  you  into  such  a 
fatal  error,  as  that  of  believing  that 
religious  knowledge  will  entitle  you 
to  participate  in  the  blessings  pur- 
chased by  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  certainly  has 
given  us  no  authority  to  think  so  j 
but,   on  the  contrary,    has   been  at 
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infinite  pains  to  set  before  us,  in  a 
variety  of  lights,  the  necessity  of 
vigilant  exertion  and  never-ceasing 
assiduity,  in  order  to  control  and  to 
8ubdue  those  passions  Vhich  have 
their  origin  in  an  inordinate  desire 
for  the  enjoyoient  of  terrestrial  good* 
It  was  seen  by  his  infinite  wisdom, 
that  while  these  possessed  the  soiil,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  gl^  tidings 
of  the  Gospel  should  penetrate  the 
heart 

Jesus  Christ  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light.  He  changed  the 
nature  of  the  promises  that  had  hi- 
therto been  made  by  God  to  man ; 
and  instead  of  a  reward  in  temporal 
things,  propounded  to  his  followers 
the  reward  of  eternal  glory.  But  if 
the  desire  of  temporal  good  occupies 
the  heart,  to  that  heart  the  promise 
has  been  made  in  v^n.  Therefore 
did  our  Heavenly  Instructor  warn  us 

gainst 
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against  all  that  ha?  a  tendency  to 
lead  us  into  this  temptation.  He  de- 
sires us,  at  whatever  expense  of  pain 
or  mortification,  to  cut  off  the  se- 
ductions that  would  ensnare  our  affec* 
tions;  assiiring  us,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  we  shall  find  it  more 
profitable  to  endure  any  degree  of 
temporal  suffering,  than  to  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  penalty  of  never- 
ending  woe. 

In  the  number  of  these  seductions 
he  has  placed  all  that  tends  to  inspire 
pride  and  selfishness,  and  hardness 
of  heart ;  characterising  these  as  con- 
stituting the  spirit  of  the  world.  It 
is  with  this  world  they  connect  all 
our  ideas  of  happiness :  and  if  our 
idea  of  supreme  happiness  is  con- 
nected with  earthly  enjoyment,  we 
must  of  course  forego  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  Why  should  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  so  far  imposed  upon, 
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as  to  imagine  that  he  could  be  de- 
ceived, who  declared  it  impossible  for 
us  to  serve  God  and  Mammon ! 

If  it  is  difficult  for  human  nature 
to  subdue  that  pride,  which  even 
amidst  all  the  frowns  of  fortune  in- 
duces us  "  to  think  more  highly  of 
"  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think/' 
how  much  must  the  difficulty  be  in- 
creased, when  all  we  see  and  hear 
tends  to  favour  the  deception ! 

The  preacher  might  speak  ironi- 
cally,  who,  in  addressing  a  royal  and 
noble    audience,    designated    hell    as 

a    place  not  fit    to    be  mentioned 

before  such  a  polite  assembly  ;**  but 
how  often  may  we  obsei-ve,  that  the 
anxious  desire  of  avoiding  offence, 
gives  rise  to  the  same  sort  of  cir- 
cumspection, though  not  so  honestly 
avowed.  The  consequence  is,  that 
there  are  few  who  have  through  life 
been  exposed  to  this  species  of  flat- 
tery. 
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tery,  that  have  been  able  to  form 
a  just  conception  of  their  own  real 
character.  The  truth  never  comes 
home  to  them ;  it  never  reaches  their 
hearts.  Knowledge  they  may  indeed 
acquire  from  books  :  but  the  mind 
can  only  be  strengthened  by  colli- 
sion with  mind :  the  prejudices  that 
are  never  combated,  will  never  be 
overcome,  nor  will  strength  be  ac- 
quired for  overcoming  them.  Hence 
it  is  that  empirics  of  all  sorts,  en- 
thusiasts of  all  denominations,  have 
found  it  so  easy  to  "  lead  captive 
"  silly  women,"  and  that  the  pa- 
tronage -and  favour  of  the  great  has 
so  often  been  bestowed  upon  the 
worthless. 

Humility  and  self-distrust  are  the 
result  of  that  consciousness  of  im- 
perfection which  all  must  have,  who 
compare  their  ideas  of  what  the^ 
ought  to  be,  with  their  knowledge  of 
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what  they  really  are.     The  Christiaiiy 
who,  in  making  this  comparison,  has 
his  eye  fixed  upon  the  character  of 
Him  in  whose  life  there  was  no  ble- 
mish,  must  of  necessity  be    humble. 
Every  day  and  every  hour  affords  him 
convincing  proofs   of  his  own  weak- 
ness.     He  feels  that  his  strength  is 
from  above ;  and  while  he  with  ear- . 
iiestness  solicits  the  Divine   aid,   his 
breast  glows  with   a  lively  sense    of 
gratitude  to  Him   who  has  given   an 
assurance  that  it  will  be   bestowed^ 
By  thus  divesting  himself  of  all  ideas 
of  his   own  inherent   superiority,   hd 
throws    down    the    bulwarks     which 
pride    endeavours    to   erect   between 
man  and  man,    and   opens   his  heart 
to  kindness  and  to  charity. 

But  pride  does  not  relinquish  with- 
out a  struggle  the  strong  holds  that 
ire  defended  by  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption.    And  how  can  they  fail  to 
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be  presuming  and  arrogant,  who  are 
taught  to  think  that  every  thing  in 
which  they  have  an  interest,  is  not 
only  of  importance  to  themselves^ 
but  of  importance  to  others  j  nay,  of 
more  importance  than  their  owti  iffi^ 
mediate  concerns* 

Thii$  appears  so  absurd,  that  it 
would  tiot  be  believed,  did  not  evety 
dajr's^  ^ritperieiice  convii^ce  lis  th^  it 
is  so«  Take  the  following  ifistancdS 
The  poor  mim^  who  etpends  a  gif iit 
f^roportiOli  of  his  dlenctel:  capital  ift 
building  to  himself  a  humble  cmt^e, 
imd  who  perhaps  bounds  all  his  pt^i^ 
pect  of  worldly  pleasure  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  little  gsirden  ftttaehed 
to  it^  has^  we  must  allow,  do  less  in« 
terest  in  his  object,  than  the  great 
man,  who  rears  a  magnificent  palacd^ 
has  in  his.  But  let  them  be  brought 
together  ifa  the  intercourse  of  society^ 
and    see    which    would    expect    the 
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other  to  enter  with  any  degree  of 
sympathy  into  the  object  of  his  in- 
terest. The  poor  'man  may  rejoice  in 
his  heart  over  the  excellence  of  the 
straw  he  has  procured  for  thatching 
his  lowly  roof,  and  may  pique  him- 
self not  a  little  upon  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  has  contrived  the  cup- 
boards in  his  parlour  and  the  pantries 
in  his  kitchen  ;  but  would  he  think 
of  expatiating  on  these  in  the  great 
man's  presence  ?  No !  He  would  be 
conscious  that  he  would  excite  no 
interest.  The  great  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  expect  to  be  listened  to 
with  earnestness  on  any  theme  in 
which  his  gratification  was  concern- 
ed. And  he  would  be  listened  to, 
however  tiresome  the  detail,  however 
uninteresting  the  circumstances  ! 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  the 
piost  important  of  the  advantages 
which  society   affords,   is  to   persons 
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in  a  very  elevated  situation,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost.  Where  equality  pre- 
vails, much  is  learned  from  observing 
the  effects  which  our  sentiments  or 
stile  of  conversation  produces  upon 
others :  the  range  of  pride  is  by  this 
circumscribed  within  narrower  limits, 
arrogance  is  repelled,  and  "  heed- 
"  less  rambling  impulse  learns  to 
"  think/^ 

If  these  observations  are  founded 
in  truth,  and  I  think  it  is  not  by 
those  who  have  seen  much  of  the 
world  that  they  will  be  disputed,  it 
must  follow,  that  an  elevated  sit'ua- 
tion  is  little  less  unfavourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  than 
to  the  discipline  of  the  heart.  Nor 
do  the  many  illustrious  instances 
which  we  have  before  us,  of  the 
intellectual  vigour  that  has  under  all 
these  disadvantages  been  attained, 
offer  any  contradiction   to  the  asser- 
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tion ;  Ah  they  only  pf ove  that  there 
are  no  obstacles  tvhich  may  iflot  be 
conquered  by  Superior  mind^.  And 
what  so  likely  to  confer  this  supe- 
riority as  the  spirit  of  religion?  By 
fixing  the  attention  upon  circum- 
stances that  are  in  their  nature  un<- 
changeable,  it  elevates  the  soul  above 
the  reach  ^  of  vulgar  flattery,  and 
teaches  it  to  aspire  at  higher  honours 
than  can  be  conferred  by  the  breath 
of  man. 

The  religion  which  is  to  accomphsh 
this,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
you.  If  it  makes  any  impression 
upon  your  heart,  you  will  not  think 
it  sufficient  that  you  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  all  occasion  of 
slander;  you  will  endeavour  to  act 
as  becomes  a  candidate  for  immortal 
glory.  It  is  therefore  not  merely 
the  dispositions  which  will  procure 
you    applause    and    respect    in    this 
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world,  that  I  have  been  at  pains  to 
inculcate ;  but  the  dispositions  which 
are  to  be  the  test  of  your  faith  and 
your  obedience,  and  which  are  on 
that  account  necessary  to  procure 
you  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

These  dispositions  are  often  de- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  general  terms  of  love  or  charity* 
In  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  they  are  particidarized  under* 
different  heads  5  and  by  St.  Paul  they 
are,  under  the  denomination  of  cha- 
rity*, '  beautifully  delineated.  But, 
both  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles, 
they  are  invariably  represented  as  im- 
plying the  complete  triumph  of  the 
benevolent  affections  of  our  nature 
over  the  passions  of  pride  and  8elfish« 
ness. 

♦  I  Cor.  xiii. 
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Lhave  slightly,  and  indeed  I  have 
but   slightly,    touched  upon  the   cir- 
cumstances which   enhance  the  diffi- 
culty of  subduing  pride,  to  those  who 
are  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  rank 
and    splendour;    and  it  will  not  re- 
quire much  consideration  to  perceive, 
that  the    same  circumstances    which 
are  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
pride,  cherish  the'  spirit  of  selfishness. 
They  are  indeed  so  blended,    as  to 
be    not    easily    distinguished.      They 
equally  indispose  us  to  sympathize  in 
the  feelings  lof  others ;  and  they  ope- 
rate  with   equal   force   in  fixing   our 
hearts    and    afiections    on    terrestrial 
things.      Pride    enlarges   the   idea  of 
our  own  importance,  by  exaggerating 
the  importance   of  every  thing    that 
we  can  connect  with  the  idea  of  self, 
however   remote  the  affinity :    selfish- 
ness bestows  a  fancied  right  to  procure 
our    own    gratification,    even   at    the 
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expense  of  misery  to  others.  Pride 
blunts  the  feelings  of  humanity;  selfish- 
ness destroys  them. 

In  all  the  intermediate  classes  of 
society,  selfishness,  as  well  as  pride, 
meets  with  so  many  checks,  and  is 
so  universally  opposed  and  repro- 
bated, that  even  by  the  common  in- 
tercourses of  life  it  must  be  in  some 
measure  subdued,  or  at  least  restrain- 
ed. Whatever  calls  our  attention 
from  ourselves  to  others,  whatever 
excites  the  generous  and  tender  sym- 
pathies, and  awakens  us  to  a  sense 
of  the  sorrows  and  iniseries  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  tends  to  diminish  the 
power  of  selfishness  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
intermediate  classes  of  society  that 
opportunities  for  these  exercises  of 
the  benevolent  feelings  most  frequently 
occur. 

In  this  reject,  as  in  some  others 
which    I  have   already   pointed  out, 
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the  opposite  extremes  may  often  be 
observed  to  meet.  They  lie  ulnder 
similar  disadvantages :  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  it  is  in  the  very 
highest  and  the  very  lowest  orders 
that  the  most  glaring  instances  of 
complete  selfishness  are  produced. 
The  attention  of  the  high  and  the 
low  vulgar  is  equally  engrossed  by 
the  idea  of  self:  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  among  those  who  are 
obliged  to  exert  every  faculty  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  existence,  other 
objects  are  excluded  from  the  mind 
by  necessity  j  in  those  who  revel 
amid  superfluity,  they  are  excluded 
by  pride.  In  the  one  instance  the 
feelings  lie  dormant;  in  the  other 
they  become  extinct.  The  lady  of 
quality,  who,  after  describing  the 
hocking  accident  which  had  befallen 
her  son's  tutor,  gravely  deplored  the 
^venti  not  as  a  misfortune  to  the  poor 
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man,  but  as  an  inconvenience  to  her 
son,  made  as  open  a  display  of  her 
feelings,  as  did  the  mistress  of  a 
country  inn  where  I  once  happened 
to  change  post-horses.  Just  as  I 
drove  from  the  door,  the  horse  on 
which  the  postillion  rode  dropped 
down  dead ;  his  whole  weight  upon 
the  poor  boy's  leg,  who  called  out 
that  it  was  broken.  A  crowd  in- 
stantly assembled,  and  all  seemed 
earnest  to  extricate  the  poor  lad  from 
his  unpleasant  situation,  and  anxioud 
for  his  relief:  all  but  the  landlady, 
who  kept  wringing  her  hands,  ex- 
claiming, "  My  horse !  my  horse !  my 
"  pretty  horse !  He  cost  me  five-and- 
"  twenty  guineas  at  the  last  fair  !  Oh, 
"  my  pretty  horse  !'* 

Now  though  the  lady  and  the  inn- 
keeper were  each  actuated  by  the 
same  selfish  principle,  and  though  it 
operated  in  each  to  the  exclusion  of 
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the  sympathies  of  humanity  ;  we  must 
allow  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it 
admitted  of  most  excuse.  In  both  it 
was  openly  displayed,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  because  neither  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  impression 
which  their  conduct  made  upon 
others. 

In  the  higher  ranks  of  life  this  im- 
pression is  not  easy  to  be  perceived, 
the  laws  of  politeness  and  the  respect 
due  to  rank  obliging  those  with  whom 
they  converse  to  conceal  their  feel- 
ings. But  in  truth,  the  impression  it 
makes  is  little  regarded.  The  heart 
that  is  filled  by  pride  and  selfishness  is 
callous  to  contempt. 

On  this  account  it  is  that  extreme 
meanness  is  so  often  found  the  attend- 
ant of  extreme  pride.  People  who 
depend  upon  their  character  for  the 
respect  which  is  dear  to  all,  are  re- 
strained Irom    acts    of  meanness    by 
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being  obliged  to  model  their  conduct 
to  generally  received  opinion;  but 
those  who  derive  all  the  respect  they 
wish  for  from  their  external  circum- 
stances, are  deprived  of  this  salutary 
check.  They  are  consequently  often 
mean  in  the  extreme ;  acts  of  mean- 
ness by  which  I  should  deem  myself 
everlastingly  dishonoured,  some  per- 
sons of  very  exalted  rank  might  not, 
perhaps,  conceive  derogatory  to  their 
character,  nor  would  perceive  it,  if  in 
situation  alone  they  placed  all  depen<* 
dence  for  respect. 

Even  the  first  principles  of  truth 
and  justice,  meet  in  the  higher  circlets^ 
with  obstacles  which  render  a  strict 
adherence  to  them  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  That  I  may  escape 
the  odium  of  intentional  exaggeration, 
I  shall  present  you  with  a  picture  of 
refined  arid  poUshed  manners,  as  drawn 
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by  one  who  was  bom  and  bred  in  the 
scenes  which  he  describes. 

"  It  is/*  says  the  Earl  of  Orford,  "  in 
drawing  refined  or  affected  nature^ 
that  consists  the  extreme  difficulty 
*<  of  painting  what  is  called  high  life  ; 
*<  where  affectation,  pc^teness,  fa^on, 
*<  art,  interest,  and  the  attentions 
*<  exacted  by  society,  restrain  the  sal- 
<<  lies  of  passion,  colour  over  vice,  dis« 
*<  guise  crimes,  and  confine  maii  to  an 
*<  uniformity  of  behaviour,  that  is 
*<  composed  to  the  stamkird  of  not 
<<  shocking,  alarming,  or  offending 
<*  those  who  profess  the  same  rule  of 
•*  exterior  conduct.  Good  breeding 
*'  conceals  their  sensations,  interest 
<*  their  crimes,  and  fashion  legitimates 
**  their  follies.  Good  sense  forms  the 
**  plan,  education  ripens  it,  conversa- 
**  tion  gives  the  varnish,  and  wit  the 
"  excuse.      Yet  under  all  these  dis« 
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«•  guises  nature  lets  out  its  symptoms, 
"  Protestations  are  so  generally  the 
"  marks  of  falsehood,  that  the  more 
**  liberally  they  are  dealtj  the  more 
"  they  indicate  nthat  they  mean  to 
"  conceaL  Good  company  have  the 
"  same  passions  with  low  life,  they 
"  have  only  changed  the  terms  and 
"  modulated  the  display.  Goodbreed- 
^<  ing  is,  no  more  than  bank  bills^ 
"  real  measure ;  but  it  increases  the 
<<  national  fund  of  politeness,  and  is 
•*  taken  as  current  money/' 

The  national  fund  of  politeness! 
Alas !  to  what  a  melancholy  state  must 
they  be  reduced,  who  place  their  all  ia 
such  a  fund !  Who  exchange  the  soM 
treasure  of  sincerity  and  truth,  for  thig 
paper  currency  of  compliment !  Yet 
so  just  is  the  representatioil  given  by 
this  noble  Earl,  of  the  manners  of  the 
society  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  mix, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
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subscribing  to  its  truth.  It  is  at  least 
only  by  those  who  have  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  world,  that  it  will  be 
called  in  question. 

The  difficulty  of  practising  since- 
rity, where  sincerity  is  held  in  so  little 
estimation,  as  in  some  instances,  to 
expose  those  who  adhere  to  it,  to  de- 
rision and  contempt,  must  doubtless 
be  very  great.  But  put  the  derision 
of  fools  in  the  balance  against  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  weigh  the 
contempt  of  the  wordly-wise  against 
the  condemnation  of  your  God,  and 
the  difficulty  is  reduced  to  nothing. 
If  we  remain  after  doing  this  the  wil- 
ling slaves  of  the  world,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  such  rewards  as  the 
world  has  to  offer,  and  take  it  in  the 
fictitious  currency  to  which  it  has 
affixed  an  imaginary  value :  but  "  if 
"  we  embrace  the  truth  the  truth  shall 
"  set  us  free.^' 
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From  the  view  which  I  have  given 
of  even  but  a  part  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  envied  distinctions  of  this 
world  place  in  the  way  of  the  candi- 
date for  immortal  glory,  we  must 
perceive  that  it  is  by  no  common 
degree  of  vigilance,  by  no  ordinary 
labour  of  the  mind  that  they  are  to 
be  overcome.  But,  thank  God,  my 
beloved  child,  they  are  to  be  over- 
come !  Though  great,  they  may  be 
surmounted ;  though  strong,  they  are 
not  invulnerable. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  it  be 
received  into  the  heart,  will  render 
you  superior  to  your  situation.  It 
will  teach  you  how  you  piay  derive 
from  it  the  means  of  real  happiness ; 
for  it  will  teach  you  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  others.  It  will  teach 
you  to  derive  from  it  the  most  solid 
glory  —  the  glory  of  doing  good ! 

On  every  side  you  are  surrounded 
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by  proofs,  that  each  of  the  disadvan- 
tages, to  which  rank  and  affluence 
expose  those  who  possess  them,  will 
yield  to  exertion  and  perseverance. 
You  perceive  that  "  all  that  splendor, 
"  all  that  wealth  can  give,**  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  highest  cul- 
tivation of  the  mental  powers;  and 
that  all  the  Christian  virtues  may  be 
obtained  and  practised,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  allurements  of  tempta- 
tion. 

"  With  God  all  things  are  possible.** 
The  religion  which  came  from  God, 
if  it  penetrates  the  heart,  will  convert 
the  means  of  corruption  into  instni- 
ments  of  advancement,  and  change 
the  curse  into  a  blessing. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  be  im- 
bibed and  cherished,  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  selfishness  must  be  annihilated. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  wiU  the  influ- 
ence which   situation  gives  become  a 
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source  of  pure  delight,  o£  thankfulness, , 
and  joy. 

The  good  that  may  be  done  by  a 
judicious  use  of  fortune  is  very  great, 
but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the 
good  that  may  be  done  by  example. 
The  latter  is  incalculable ;  it  extends 
not  only  to  those  whom  you  imme- 
diately  influence,  but  to  those  who 
are  influenced  by  them ;  so  that  it  is 
in  reality  withonit  limits. 

Consider  then,  my  dearest  Lady 
Elizabeth,  that  you  are  in  all  proba- 
bility destined  to  a  situation  in  which 
your  example  may  be  the  means  of 
promoting  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  your  fellow-creatures ;  and  when 
you  consider  it  mingle  trembUng  with 
your  joy !  Foi:  never  fail  to  remem- 
ber,  that  as  you  may  be  the  means  of 
extending  happiness  and  virtue,  so 
likewise,  by  giving  way  to  the  seduc- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  world,  and  the  corrup-' 
tions  of  your  own  heart,  you  may  be 
the  means  of  spreading  the  contagion 
of  vice  and  misery. 

Let  this  awful  consideration  induce 
you  to  cling  for  support  to  the  "  rock 
"  of  ages.*'  Let  your  opinion  of 
your  own  state  be  determined,  not 
by  the  applause  of  the  world,  not  by 
the  flattering  testimony  of  partial 
friends,  but  by  the  word  of  God. 
Seek  there  for  your  real  character; 
seek  there  for  instruction,  for  con- 
solation, and  for  hope.  The  instruc- 
tion, the  consolation,  the  hope,  that 
corresponds  not  with  the  word  of 
truth,  reject;  reject  .with  firmness, 
as  you  value  your  eternal  welfare ! 

Take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
duties  that  are  required  of  you,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  do  not  demand 
a  resignation  of  the  ground  you  oc- 
cupy, nor  a  dereHction  of  any  of  the 

external 
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^external  circumstances  which  give  it 
apparent  elevation.  You  are,  on  the 
contrary,  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  the 
duties  of  the  post  that  is  assigned 
you :  and  if  it  be  one  which  particu« 
lariy  exposes  you  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  you  are  only  to  exert  the 
greater  diligence  to  guard  against 
surprize. 

Your  acquaintance,  whatever  your 
real  worth  may  be,  will  at  all  events 
be  courted.  But  remember  the  oppo- 
site  descriptions  of  the  persons  by 
whom  it  will  be  sought  after,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  distinction  you 
enjoy.  If  you  place  your  glory  in 
the  adventitious  circumstances  which 
may  be  considered  as  purely  acci- 
dental, to  these  circumstances  you 
will  be  indebted  for  the  incense  ot 
flattery,  and  the  ever-pleasing  offer- 
ings of  respect  and  adulation.  But 
from  whom  will   you  receive   them? 

VOL.  II.  N  From 
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From  the  selfish  and  the  vain.    Fronf 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  you 
with  no  other  view  than  to  add   to 
their   own    importance;    who,    when 
they  find  it  their  interest  to  sacrifice 
you  at  a  higher  shrine,  will  not  only 
forsake  you,  b^t  expose  and  exagge- 
rate your  weaknesses  and  follies,  and 
deride  you  for  having  been  the  dupe 
of  their  insincerity.       You  will  live 
and    die  without  having  known  the 
comfort  of  a  real  friend.     If  you,  on 
the  contrary,  acquire  and  exercise  the 
dispositions    and   virtues    which    can 
alone  recommend  you  to  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  you  will  yourself  be  the 
real    object    of    attraction;    and    all 
adventitious    circumstances,    however 
splendid,  will  be  thrown  in  the  back 
ground :      they    will     be     forgotten, 
though   not   despised,   by  those  who 
will  then  be  solicitous  of  your  favour, 
for  you  will  have  the  esteem  and,  re- 
gard 
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gard  of  the  estimable  and  the  wise. 
You  will  then  experience  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  friendship,  all  the  endear- 
ments of  aflFection.  You  will  be 
looked  up  to  in  sorrow,  as  the  con- 
soling angel,  whose  smiles  are  eflFec- 
tual  to  cheer  the  drooping  heart: 
you  will  be  consulted  in  perplexity, 
as  the  oracle  on  whose  dispassionate 
decision  the  doubtful  may  place  con- 
fidence. Your  relations  will  rejoice 
in  you  as  their  honour  and  their  pride. 
Your  brothers  and  sisters  will  love 
you  as  their  dearest  earthly  good; 
their  guide,  their  adviser,  and  their 
friend. 

And  now,  my  dearest  love,  thg 
painful  task  remains  of  bidding  you 
a  long  —  perhaps  a  last  farewell !  The 
j)romise  which  I  made  of  doing  you 
all  the  good  in  my  po^wer,  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  accompUsh  to  the  ut- 
most.    I  have  done  it  as  unto  God, 

and 
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and  not  unto  man :  and  if  the  sin* 
eerity  of  the  motive  finds  acceptance 
in  his  sight,  I  shall  not  go  without 
my  reward.  May  my  prayers  be 
heard,  and  it  will  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  blessing  upon  my  instruc* 
tions« 

With  regard  to  the  younger  objects 
of  my  anxious  solicitude,  their  tender 
age  forbids  the  hope  that  much  of 
what  the}  learned  from  me  will  re- 
main with  them.  StiU  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself,  that  the.  dispositicms  to 
benevolence,  to  charity,  and  to  gra- 
titude, which  I  zealously  endeavoured 
to  inspire,  may  retain  their  influence 
in  the  heart.  "I  have  laid  the 
**  foundation,  and  another  buildeth 
"  thereon.  But  let  every  man  take 
"  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereupon; 
"  for  other  foundation  can  no  man 
"  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
"  Christ.      Now   if  any   man    build 

**  upon 
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«*  upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver, 
*<  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble; 
"  every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
**  manifest.  —  It  shall  be  revealed  with 
^*  &e  J  and  the  fire  shall  try  every 
^*  man's  work,  what  sort  it  is  *.**  May 
all  they  learn,  from  whatever  source 
it  is  derived,  be  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  this  awful  trial!  May  they 
be  preserved  from  every  evil  way,  and 
from  every  evil  work ;  and,  increas- 
ing in  virtue  as  they  advice  in 
years,  prove  ornaments  to  society  and 
a  blessing  to  their  country ! 

Should  these  Letters  reach  their 
hands,  when  the  hand  that  writes 
them  has  mouldered  into  dust,  though 
they  may  serve  to  recall  some  endear- 
ing memorial  of  the  tenderness  of  my 
affection,  it  will  appesu*  to  their  minds 
like  a  distant  dream.    But  you,  my 
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dearest  Lady  £Iizabeth,  you  never  can 
forget  me*  Our  paths  through  life 
lay  far  asunder.  Mine  leads  to  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  home,  which  for 
your  sake  I  was  induced  to  leave,  to 
relations  endeared  by  every  virtue,  to 
the  society  of  faithful,  long-tried 
fiiends,  and  the  soothing  intercourses 
of  esteem  and  afiection.  Th^se  are 
the  blessings  which  Providence  has 
poured  into  my  cup  of  life ;  nor  let 
me  forget  to  add  the  zest  that  is 
given  them  by  the  enjoyment  of  lei- 
sure and  tranquillity. 

To  your  view,  more  dazzling  pros- 
pects are  about  to  open.  The  charm 
o£  novelty  gives  brilliancy  to  every 
scene ;  and  the  enchantments  of  hope 
give  to  every  picture  of  the  futiu^ 
the  stamp  of  enjoyment.  In  the  ho- 
rizon of  life,  my  sun  has  nearly  gone 
down  ;  the  lengthened  shadow  warns 
me    of   approaching    twilight.     With 
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you  it  has  but  just  begun  to  rise; 
and  very  important  are  the  hours  still 
between  you  and  its  meridian  height. 
But  the  shades  of  night  must  descend 
on  all.  May  they  be  succeeded  by  the 
splendour  of  a  more  glorious  day ! 
Then  may  we  again  meet  in  joy]  a 
joy  unsullied,  unclouded,  uninter- 
rupted :  a  joy  that  shall  be  eternal ! 

Amen]  and  farewell. 


TH£  £ND. 


Strahan  and  Preston, 
Printen-Street.  Loodon. 
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